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7 2 eye sees but what it knows, and the heart sympathises 
with the objects of its own ken. Not the play of sun and 
clouds alone change the aspect of the landscape, but also the play 
of our own moods and humours. The same books tell the same 
reader different things at different periods of his life; and the 
tale which delighted the boy for its costume and the youth for its 
bustle and passion, often interests the mature man mainly for the 
sandcorns of a submerged world of the past, which he tries to pick 
up between the lines. And as with individuals so with genera- 
tions. Every era regards history with other eyes, magnifying 
and centralising different objects. Now it is the actions of heroes, 
che lives and miracles of saints, now the policies of ministers and 
the scandal of courts; and anon the condition of the people, 
the wages of labour, and “ what these will buy,” that engross and 
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monopolize the attention of men. Thus, to cite extreme ex- 
amples, Eginhard, the attendant and biographer of Charlemagne, 
gives us, on scanty pages, the scantiest information about his 
gigantic Rex and IJmperater, concerning whom we would so 
gladly know something ; whilst he omits no minutest incident in 
his detailed account of the transport of the dry corpses of the 
saints Peter and Marcellinus, most invaluable though rather 
questionable acquisitions, from remote Italy to his own religious 
retreat in the dreary Odenwald. And on the other hand, we have 
just seen the latest English historian, apropos of bluff King Henry 
and the Reformation, ransacking the old archives with painful 
industry, insensible to dust, in search for any half-obliterated 
scraps apt to throw the least new, real or conjecturable, historical 
light on the quantity of beef and bacon the English rustic of the 
sixteenth century might probably or possibly have been in a con- 
dition to consume! Eginhard and Froude, at the thither and 
hither ends of Christian European civilization, right able and 
upright historians both, each in his generation representative of 
the best mind of his era, form remarkable far asunder finger-posts 
on the twelve centuries of road travelled over by the modern 
world, issuing upon the cloudy imaginative heights of Catholic 
idealism, and abutting in the smoky concrete lanes and streets of 
latest Protestant realism. 

Devoid of ideal aims of sufficient vitality to carry men to the 
sunny heights, regardless of the temporary fare they meet with 
by the way, our own age modestly, and, under the circumstances, 
properly, concerns itself mainly with the temporary fare and 
lodgings only, spending its thoughts and labours upon what is 
called Material interests. “ Sewerage” is fit night work, if it do 
but make despatch and be done by the time the sun rises. But 
while the night lasts, in the interval of labour, and for want of 
more sunny topics, there arises also a curiosity, how other gene- 
rations managed their Material interests. And so “the ancients,” 
after having, during the now five centuries of their revival, been 
questioned and consulted on many things, divine and human, 
heroic, philosophic, and esthetic, are in our day catechised as to 
their economics, and whether, amongst their various renowned 
philosophies and ethics, they also had any philosophy and ethics 
of the shop ? 

To report a little respecting the answers received to these 
latest questions is our present humble task. In the performance 
of which it will be our endeavour to let in as much light and air 
from the upper region as the occasion will allow ; and, moreover, 
laying claim to no originality, and addressing not the scientific 
but the general curious reader, it is also our purpose at least, to 
be plain and unpedantic, though dealing with the formidable- 
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Origin of Politieat. Economy. 3 


looking combinations of Antiquity and Political Economy ; with 
the additional complication of having to consider the latter in its 
twofold character of science and of art, that is to say, in specu 
lation and in operation. 

Economy, then, to begin at the beginning, as Aristotle defines 
it, and as every prudent housekeeper is well aware without the aid 
of Aristotle, means the arrangement and management of the house 
in the housekeeper’s department. Political economy signifies the 
same thing applied to the larger establishment—the housekeeping 
of the community and the state. By its nature it takes cognizance 
of bodily necessities and wants: looks after food, clothing, lodging, 
and the like. A most needful indispensable operation ; but not 
the highest or at all a high one. The commissary-general is an 
important personage to an army, who makes himself particularly 
felt and talked about if he obstructs supplies and does his busi- 
ness badly; but we do not expect him to plan the campaign, or 
lead the army to victory, though an army does walk on its belly, 
as a great general once said. 

Originating in routine and in operations that were at first and 
for a long while altogether unconscious, and which have had to 
travel a far road before the hungry and acquisitive instincts of 
man could be elaborated into a “science of production and dis- 
tribution of wealth,’—-political economy is necessarily an empiric 
science, the slow and late growth of accumulated experience. A 
society must have been long rooted in some other deeper stratum, 
ere political economy can rise into noticeable importance. Con- 
siderate attention to it from early legislators and founders of 
societies and states we must not expect. To mould miscellaneous 
human beings into a compact people, to establish amongst them 
habits of forbearance, of reverence, of obedience to laws; in short, 
to make the social state first possible, other qualities in man have 
to be addressed, than the desire for the production of wealth. 
The electric fluid which vivifies a people, and sets it enduringly 
revolving in a great career, had ever yet to be brought down from 
what men call Heaven. When Moses ‘emancipated’ his enslaved 
countrymen from the Egyptian yoke and led them to national 
organization and freedom of law, it was with the avowed aim and 
purpose that they might serve their God. The Greek cities, 
tradition says, were founded by gods and heroes ; that is to say, 
in a high heroic manner. The Moslem, “living on barley-meal,” 
conquered victoriously half the world, to make it obedient to 
Allah. Modern Scotch industry even, we are reminded by good 
authority, was not possible till after Knox and the Reformation 
had “ electrified” the nation to new activities. 

The English Pilgrim Fathers, founding the United States of 
mason, were not impelled by the thought ofdollars. Of course, 
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mortal men, heroes and Pilgrim Fathers even, unceasingly require 
some sort of food, clothing, and shelter. ‘ Commodities’ are in 
demand, and more or less supplied all along; and the practice 
of “ production and distribution” is being carried on with some 
amount of ingenuity, long before the theory comes to be gene- 
ralized out of it.— 
“When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep, 

And Laban and himself were compromised, 

That all the eanlings which were streaked and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire,” — 


neither the travelling journeyman Patriarch in search of work, 
nor the wealthy owner of “ woolly breeders” in want of hands, was 
aware that they too were actually carrying out principles of political 
economy. For it was a bargain between the respective possessors 
of capital and labour; each party parting with what he could 
spare in exchange for the thing he stood in need of, and, as we 
should now say, the general capital of the country was increased 
thereby ; for, of course— 
“ This thrift is blessing, if men steal it not.” 


Let this one example stand for many to illustrate the case of 
political economy in the state of rude unconscious art, antecedent 
to its illuminated state of science; and practised already at dim 
mythical periods by individuals who were as little aware of the 
scientific import of their simple transactions, as Monsieur Jourdain 
was of his life-long performances in prose. 

Nor are many of the ideas which modern science has reduced 
to axioms and formulas so new as would at first appear, but are 
discoverable far back, floating in the very dawn of human thought. 
The famed modern axiom, for instance, that “ capital is the result 
of labour,” is simply an elaboration and paraphrase of this most 
ancient and venerable admonition to man, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread:” exertion only will create commodities 
or “capital.” The virtue of association, again, is foreshadowed 
in the dictum, “It is not good for man to be alone ;” the forma- 
tion of the family being indeed the microcosm of all associations 
and the beginning of society. King Solomon even anticipated 
Fourier: “Two are better than one, because they have a good 
reward for their labour.” 

It is not many years since the Rev. Mr. Malthus startled the 
British nation not a little by his alarming arithmetical demon- 
stration of “the true law of population:” that population 
necessarily increased faster than production ; that, it is not in the 
power of nature to furnish a sufficient banquet for all the hungry 
guests; and that, in short, unless some saving preventive check 
intervened, the world must ultimately come to an end by universal 
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starvation. That was the Rev. Mr. Malthus’ dismal discovery, 
which robbed Poor-Law Commissioners of their sleep, and tasked 
the inventive faculties of ingenious philanthropists to work out 
some cunning machinery for the “ prevention” of such dire des- 
tiny! Well, the subject had been stated long before, though in 
a more qualified and less alarming form. ‘ When goods increase, 
they increase also that eat them,” said the ancient Hebrew Preacher 
three thousand years ago. And the Registrar-General, and the 
new Preacher of The Times, with airs of superlative wisdom, 
do but enlarge upon it at recurring seasons, ‘when the periodical 
returns of births, marriages, and deaths, happen to show that 
prosperous trade is attended by shoals of new guests at the 
banquet of nature; “brisk Tom,” made brisker by abundant 
wages, having taken “smart Sully” to church, whereof numerous 
little Toms and Sallies are the inevitable result. Moreover, adds 
the ancient Preacher, asserting thus early the solidarity of the 
interests of all classes, “moreover, the profit of the earth is for 
all; the king himself is served by the field.” 

The philosophers of Greece, pioneers and masters in every 
realm of thought, have, consciously even and well knowing what 
they were about, anticipated the modern Political Economist in 
a surprising degree, by definitions and statements which are still 
axioms and theories of the new science. Every reader of news- 
papers remembers the standing controversy between the gentle- 
men from Birmingham and the late Sir Robert Peel regarding 
the nature and office of money, and what lively debates it gave 
rise to. “ What is a pound?” Mr. Attwood or Mr. Muntz would 
ask, sphynx-like, hoping to elicit from the Treasury-benches some 
entangling definition of money. Aristotle thus answered the 
question, two thousand years before the advent of the Birmingham 
School. ‘ Money,” he says, “is the medium of exchange and 
measure of value, whereby to facilitate the barter of two different 
sorts of merchandize;” and after explaining how the virtual 
value of commodities consists in the amount of labour they 
cost, and how, in ‘the mutual exchange of different sorts of 
labour, money serves as the ‘one common measure’ by com- 
parison with which the relative value of incommensurate umounts 
of labour is ‘capable of being estimated with tolerable accuracy,’ 
he proceeds thus :— 


“In reality, value depends on the mutual wants of men, which 
form the great bond of society ; for, unless their wants were mutual, 
exchange could not be effected: but money is used by convention as 
the representative of all things wanted, since it serves as a pledge and 
surety, that whenever those wants occur they will be speedily gra- 
tified... .. Money, which represents the value of all other things, 
varies in its own; but its variations are less considerable than those of 
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most: other substances. It serves, therefore, to fix their price, and to 
render them commensurate with each other, thus performing a function 
essential to the existence of civil society ; for communities could not 
subsist without exchange ; nor exchange without equality ; nor equality 
withoyt a common measure. The various kinds of labour, and works 
thereby: effected, cannot indeed be accurately compared, and exactly 
measured, either by each other or even by money; but they may, by 
means of the latter, be estimated with sufficient correctness for main- 
taining that commercial intercourse which is essential to the supply of 
our numerous exigencies.’’* 


Here, indeed, we have the scientific decision of the philosopher, 
which one has no right to demand from an M.P., of even so 
enlightened an age as the present. But what is perhaps more 
to the point, Herodotus reports of a bearded barbarian, who had 
never learnt his letters, but whose natural shrewdness gave him 
at once a direct insight into the meaning of money:—“ Gold and 
silver,” says Herodotus, ‘‘ seemed to Anacharsis the Scythian, who 
had never seen money in his own country, of no use to the 
Greeks, but to assist them in numeration and arithmetic.” Which 
acute suggestion of this barbarian mind might also be taken for 
the original of David Hume’s often-quoted simile—that money 
was none of the wheels of commerce, but the oil which renders 
the motion of the wheel smooth and easy. 

So much for antique definitions of money. Neither did those 
early political economists idolize the precious metals as the only 
‘capital’ or exclusive symbol of wealth. “By wealth,” says 
Xenophon, “can only be understood that which is useful. Money 
itself is no wealth unless it is used.” And our learned Stagyrite 
covers with mere sarcasm the notion of “ wealth and money being 
synonymous.” 

“ How could that be,” he asks, or lets others ask, “ how could that be 
the most substantial or only wealth, which to him who should accu- 
mulate the greatest quantity would cnly realize the fable of Midas, 
and thereby expose him to the danger of perishing by hunger.”’+ 


The different uses of capital, again, in its respective characters of 
productive and wnproductive capital, as modern science expresses 
it, our philosopher thus makes plain to the simple reader :— 


“Every piece of property may be employed for two distinct pur- 
poses ; the purpose of wse and the purpose of exchange. A pair of 
shoes may be worn or may be sold. This second purpose, though it 
is not the original and proper end for which shoes were made, is 
founded on a principle both natural and necessary, the disposition to 
truck and barter, by which men part with their superfluities, in order 
to supply their deficiencies.” f 





* Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” b. v. ch. 5; “Politics,” b. i. ch. 2 and 6, 
} Aristotle’s “ Politics,”-b. i. ch. 7. £ Ibid. ch. 6. 
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If there be one point more than another upon which the modern 
political economist prides himself, it is the theory of the division 
of labour with its wonder-working results. “‘ Division of labour, - 
by reducing every man’s business to some one single operation, 
and by making this operation the sole employment of his life, 
necessarily increases very much the dexterity of the workman,” 
says Adam Smith, the great expounder and supposed father of 
the theory ; who, it is said, if he be not absolutely the first who 
noticed it, yet so improved upon his forerunners, “Mr. Harris 
and M. Turgot,” that, in the words of Storch,* “ presentée de cette 
maniére, Vidée de la division du travail était absolument neuve.” 
Everybody, too, knows Adam Smith's quaint and ingenious illus- 
trations taken from common mechanical employments, from the 
pin-maker and the nail-smith, quoted with just admiration, or 
imitated with more or less skill, by every writer on the subject. 
It cannot be our intention (and it would not be in our power, if 
it were) to lower the singular merits, or in any way to depreciate 
the originality of the great founder and finisher of the modern 
science of political economy. Yet it is always a wholesome dis- 
cipline to be made aware that there lived men before the Aga- 
memnon in whom we take pride; and many of our readers (of the 
simple and unscientific class) may not yet be aware that the 
theory of the division of labour had been thought of, stated, and 
“ quaintiy” illustrated from the ordinary labour of mechanics, and 
expounded in the Academy of ancient Athens, at a period of time 
when the rocky region of ‘modern Athens,—Adam Smith's 
academy, probably knew no other division of labour than the 
division of acorns between wild Picts and wild beasts. 

The reader may have heard of Plato's “ Republic,” or plan of 
an ideal state, where the wise and heroic, “bound to heaven by 
philosophy and to earth by duty,” should rule, and the vulgar 
be commanded, &c. In the following extract from it, the person 
speaking, Socrates, relates a conversation he had with one 
Adimantus, and others, respecting the forming of a city:— 

“A city then, said I, as I imagine, takes its rise from this, that none 
of us happens to be self-sufficient, but is needful of many things ; or do 
you imagine there is any other origin of building acity ? None other, 
said he. Thus, then, one taking in one person for one requirement, 
and another for another, they assemble into one habitation many com- 
panions and assistants, and to this joint habitation we give the name 
city, do we not? Certainly! And they mutually exchange with one 
another, each judging that, if he either gives or takes in exchange it will 
be for his advantage.t Certainly. Come then, said I, let us, in our 





* Quoted by M‘Culloch: “Principles of Political Economy,” p. 92. Edin- 
burgh. 1825. 
T “The effect of the division of labour in increasing the quantity and per- 
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discourse, make a city from the beginning. And it seems to me our 
wants have made it. Why not? But the first and the greatest of 
wants is the preparation of food, in order to subsist and live. By all 
means. The second is of lodging. The third-of clothing, and such 
like. Itis,so. But come, said I, how shall this be able to make so 
great a provision? Shall one not be a hushandman, another a mason, 
some other a weaver? of, shall we'add to them a shoemaker, or some 
other of those who minister to the necessities of the body ? ' Certainly. 
But what now? must each of those do his work‘for tliem all in com- 
mon? As, the husbandman being one, shall he prepare food for four, 
and consume quadruple time and labour in preparing food and sharing 
it with others? Or, neglecting them, shall he for himself alone make 
the fourth-part of food in the fourth-part of the time? and of the 
other three parts of time, shall he employ one in the preparation of a 
house, the other in that of clothing, the other of shoes, and not give 
himself trouble in sharing with others, but do his own affairs by him- 


. self? Adimantus said, and probably Socrates, this way is more easy 


than the other. No, certainly, said I; it were absurd. For, whilst 
you were speaking, I am considering that we are born not perfectly 
resembling one another, but differing in disposition ; one being fitted 
for one thing, and another for doing another; does it not seem so to 
you. It does. But what now? whether will a man do better if, being 
one, he works in many arts or in one? When in one, said he. But 
this, I imagine, is also plain; that if one miss the season of any work 
it is ruined. ‘That is plain. For, I imagine, the work will not wait 
upon the leisure of the workman ; but of necessity the workman must 
attend close upon the work, and not in the way of a bye-job. Of 
necessity. And hence it appears, that more will be done, and better, 
and with greater ease, when every one does but one thing, according 
to his genius, and in proper season and freed from other things.” t 

This was Plato’s appreciation of the meaning and virtue of 
divided employments, some two thousand two hundred years before 
Adam Smith was born. There are moral prophets, and there are 
intellectual prophets ; and of these latter, surely Plato is the most 
surprising ! 

There is also another question which he has touched with pro- 
phetic hand. A question which, indeed, has never yet been 
admitted into the temple of orthodox Political Economy; but 
which hovers about its precincts in a spectre-like manner, and, 





fection of the products of industry had been noticed by several of the writers 
who preceded Dr. Smith, and especially by Mr. Harris and M. Turgot. But 
neither of these writers did what Dr. Smith has done. None of them has 
fully traced its operation, or shown that the power of engaging in different 
employments depends on power of exchanging ; and that, consequently, the 
advantages derived from the division of labour are necessarily dependent upon, 
and regulated by, the extent of the market. This is a principle of very great 
importance, and by establishing it, Dr. Smith shed a new light on the whole 
science,” &c. &c.—M‘Culloch, p. 91. 
* Plato’s “Republic,” book ii. 
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threatening a forced entrance in critical times, whenever the 
inside-gods, supply and demand, happen to punish their worship- 
pers for their sins. Plato has broached the question of Socialism 
and Communism. In his ideal. republic, his highest class, the 
soldiers and guardians, are to have no ‘property, but all things 
in common; “ possessing nothing, they,shall enjoy all things.” 
And he invents a most elaborate, ingenious machinery for the 
working of his plans; the Promethean daring and transcending 
splendour of which (capable of being realized, he thinks, when 
philosophers become kings, or kings philosophers) has puzzled and 
dazzled the scholars of seventy generations. If Plato thus deprived 
our modern socialistic dreamers even of claimis to originality, his 
pupil Aristotle, prudent man, has not less anticipated the arguments 
of our champions of property. In opposing his realistic doctrines 
to the speculations of his great idealizing master, he insists upon 
the natural sense of property in man, and the need of it as a 
stimulant to exertion:— 


“ Socrates’s* community of goods,” he argues, “ would destroy the 
delightful pleasure which arises from saying ‘this field is mine.’ 
This pleasure, indeed, proceeds from self-love, but a self-love that is 
natural and just, and as different from selfishness as a virtuous and 
proper affection is different from a vicious and blameable excess. 
Deprived of separate property, we should be deprived of a pleasure 
belonging to it still more delightful—the pleasure of bestowing it 
on our friends or our companions, and even on deserving strangers. 
Destroy wedlock, and what room will be left for the virtue of chastity? 
Destroy property, and what room will be left for the virtue of 
liberality ? 

“Further, that which is a common concern is very generally 
neglected. The energies of man are excited by that which depends on 
himself alone, and of which he only is to reap the whole profit or 
glory. In concerns common to him with others, it is with reluctance 
that he employs such a degree of attention and activity, as even his 
own interest requires. He neglects that of which he thinks other men 
will take care, and as other men move equally negligent with himself, 
the common interest is universally abandoned.”’f 


Goethe, speaking of the remarkable pair of philosophers with 
whose lessons we have made free, compares Plato to a blessed 
spirit who has chosen to sojourn a little in the world—not so 
much to know it, because he preconceives it—as rather to teach 
it a little higher knowledge, of which it has much need ; and all 
he utters has reference to an eternally whole, good, true, beautiful, 
the demands of which he endeavours to awaken in every bosom. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, Goethe defines as related to the world 





* That is, Plato’s spokesman. 
¢ Aristotle: “Politics,” b. ii. ch. 2. 
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like a man architectural : he examines his ground with reference to 
the work he has to do, no further. He draws his lines, gets his 
materials, and constructs his earthly pyramid; whilst Plato, 
obelisk-like, or even flame-like, aspires heavenwards. 

Turning now from the speculative or scientific to the artistic 
or practical part of our inquiry, what were the actual politico- 
economical arrangements of the antique world? Were they 
founded upon any system, any principle? We are sorry we can- 
not spare the reader a preliminary consideration or two, by way 
of qualifying what answers we may find to these questions. To 
judge candidly of political and social ‘systems’ and ‘principles,’ 
it is indispensable first to understand the circumstances by which 
they were surrounded and conditioned. The laws of nature are 
absolute, and can, under no circumstances, be violated with 
impunity; but human policies and arrangements are local and 
temporary, and have to adapt themselves, and to vary with certain 
given conditions. 

Serfdom, for instance, the ownership by one man of the labour 
of another, has been abolished in civilized Europe, as neither just 
nor profitable under our modern circumstances ; and people with 
liberal sympathies—as who in our day has not ?—cannot even 
think of it without indignation, as tyrannous, and the like. Yet 
serfdom in a Europe covered with wastes and forests, did an 
essential service to civilization ; was useful ; and perhaps not the 
least so to the serf himself (as travellers report of its present 
effect in Russia), by weaning him from a roaming, vagabond, 
nomadic existence, out of which no good could ever come to him- 
self or others, to habits of industry and steady continuity ; train- 
ing him, moreover, in the course of ages, to fitness for the life of 
a freeman. There is a remarkable answer on record, given by 
Martin Luther to one Heinrich von Einsiedel, about the period of 
the great German peasants’ war; when, what we now call socialistic 
doctrines began to be afloat, and when the ‘fourth estate’ was get- 
ting ready to rise prematurely to make the gospel a verity. This 
answer will curiously illustrate for us the dependence of social 
philosophy from given conditions. Heinrich von Einsiedel, a 
landed proprietor and man of tender conscience, entertained 
scruples as to asserting his feudal rights, of soccage and the 
like, upon the peasants on his estate; and communicated his 
doubts to Luther, piously seeking the man of God’s advice in his 
perplexity. The man of God answered to the effect, that if 
Heinrich von Einsiedel was otherwise just and kind towards his 
peasants, he may, with a good conscience, exact his feudal dues 
from them ; that it was not good to drop just rights ; and that, in 
fact, the “ common man required to be saddled with burdens, lest 
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he should grow too reckless."* Modern liberal writers are very 
indignant at that “cruel” dictwm of the great Reformer; and 
indeed we can imagine its startling effect even on the contem- 
porary Carlstadts and Miimzers, the ultra-democrats and philan- 
thropists of that day, to have been somewhat similar to that 
occasioned by a certain “ Discourse on the Nigger Question” in 
our own day. But no candid person will accuse Luther of 
natural cruelty, or of want of sympathy with the ‘common people, 
from whom he had himself sprung. We may only presume that 
he saw the true nature of the case better than others, and advised 
according to the exigencies of that; and the true standard 
whereby to try the worth of his advice cannot be taken from any 
current abstract principle of philanthropy or social science, but 
from a candid consideration of the given conditions. And it is 
the same with all human laws and arrangements. 

We have another illustration ready to hand from a lower range 
of things in our own affairs. Beliefs, in our day, are not over 
strong ; but there is probably no doctrine afloat amongst us that 
is so unreservedly and undoubtingly believed in as the doctrine of 
free-trade. In the creed of our politicians it forms the first (if 
not the sole and all-sufficient) article of faith; and in the systems 
of our social philosophers it ranks as fundamental as the law of 
gravity with natural philosophers. Yet the recent Russian war 
had not lasted long ere it was mooted in the very Parliament to 
lay heavy differential duties on articles of Russian produce, 
notwithstanding free-trade. And there can be very little doubt 
that if the war had continued, some such measure would have 
been enacted. The concrete requisites of the war were paramount 
over abstract principles, or even concrete interests of commerce. 
But the nations of antiquity were in a permanent state of war. 
The cultivated historical nations in those ages—the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans—were surrounded, almost permanently besieged, 
by “ Russians,” by more or less barbarian neighbours namely, 
who pressed upon them, attracted by the alluring wealth of 
civilization, and whom they had ever to keep at arm’s length, if 
they meant to guard their civilization and their very existence. 
Remembering this, it will not surprise us so much to find their 
‘foreign trade,’ which, in their case, meant chiefly trade with 
barbarians, much hampered by prohibitions and the like. A 
Roman law prohibited the sale of iron to the barbarians, under 
penalty of death. Another law says—“ Let no one send wine, 
oil, or other liquors to the barbarians, not even to let them 





* Zimmermann: “Geschichte des grossen Bauernkrieges.” (Stuttgart. 
1843.) IL. 5. 
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taste.”"* Commerce, plainly, was not uppermost in the minds of 
a people enacting such laws. Their object must have been some- 
thing else. And this leads us to the second of these preliminary 
considerations which we could not spare the reader. 

“‘ Systems” do not make themselves, or grow up spontaneously. 
They are the work of men, the reflex of the idiosyncrasies and 
aims of men at different stages of history, and always varying 
with these. Not only the outer circumstances and conditions, 
therefore, but also the spiritual aim of the legislator at any 
given period must be taken in account, if we would rightly judge 
of his laws. The lawgivers of antiquity, who had to build up 
societies, and form peoples into nations, had distinct national 
aims; had an ideal in their mind to which their laws bore refe- 
rence. This is apt to be overlooked, or left out of the reckoning, 
at a time when “ production of wealth” absorbs all other publicly 
acknowledged national aims, and is tacitly considered as the sole 
object for a nation, as a nation, to keep its eye upon, and as the 
central point (if there is to be any such at all) to which all legis- 
lation is to bear reference. Thus the political economist is like 
enough to stand amazed before the economical arrangements of 
Moses; or self-complacently to congratulate himself, like a 
heathen Simeon, that his eyes have seen the true “laws of wealth” 
revealed—‘“‘a light to lighten the Gentiles,” &c. There isthe Mosaic 
tenure of land for instance; that land could not be alienated at 
all, but had ever, at certain legal periods, to fall home again to 
the original possessor or his representative. Land is a com- 
modity, and should go to him who can pay for it, says the modern 
political economist. Land, said or implied the law of Moses, 
is the basis of our social and political organization—of the 
family and the tribe. And continuity and stability form the soil 
for the growth of virtue and patriotism. And the central purpose 
of the Mosaic legislation was not to make the Jews a wealthy, but 
to make them a “holy people,” distinguished from surrounding 
heathens by observation of the moral law, above all things. Of 
trade and commerce, which, as we said, will spring up of them- 
selves amongst all civilized communities, and will find room for 
themselves and their ‘interests’ even amongst a “ holy nation,” 
the law took no further notice than was necessary to enforce 
honest dealings: “‘ Ye shall not deal falsely, neither lie one to 
another.” “Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour ; the wages 
of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night till 
morning.” “Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in 
mete-yard, in weight, or in measure ; just balances, just weights, 





* “Teg. ad barbaricum Cod. gue res exportari non debeant.’ Quoted in 
Montesquieu, De /’ Esprit des Loiz. (Geneva. 1749.) IL. 218. 
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a just ephah, and a just hin shall ye have. I am the Lord your 
God, which brought you out of the land of Egypt.”* Thus con- 
necting even trade with what is holiest and highest. Ye shall be 
honest—not because honesty is the best policy, but because 
the moral law is the highest fact and the rule absolute. You have 
been brought out of bondage upon that principle and for that 
purpose. And so, also, ye shal] not look upon land—the mys- 
terious mother earth, in whose bosom sleep thy departed fore- 
fathers, and fructifies the living seed-corn,—ye shall not look 
upon it as upon a mere commodity; it shall not be an article 
of trade and barter amongst you, nor a hot-bed for the multiplied 
growth of a light, shifting, restless population. But ye shall 
piously and reverently cultivate it, each family their own heritage; 
and rear upon it a god-fearing, substantial race, whose strength 
shall not lie in numbers, but in character. ‘That was the highly 
respectable meaning of the political economy of the Law of Moses, 
measured by the standard of its own aims, not of ours. 

Will the reader take a moment's breath with us in the upper 
air of modern history. It is to take notice, by way of illustra- 
tion, of a not uninteresting incident of collision between 
Economical theory and the instincts of statesmanship, standing 
upon what are called “ reasons of state.” It is related in Pertz’s 
Life of Steint to this effect. In the disastrous years 1806-7, 
the landed proprietors in Prussia had been impoverished and 
utterly denuded of ready money, for one thing, by the necessities 
of the State and the exactions of the invading French. If pressed 
for the discharge of their mortgage-liabilities at that time, they 
would have been driven from the land, connected with them and 
their families for many generations, to make room for miscella- 
neous “ capitalists.’ To give these distressed landowners breath- 
ing-time and a chance of escape from the worst, it was proposed 
to pass a “law of indult,” granting, for a limited period, a sus- 
pension of payment of mortgage-debts, but not of interest. The 
minister Schén, a disciple of Adam Smith (like Niebuhr and 
most of the leading Prussian politicians at that early period 
already), opposed the “indult,” as contrary to true economical 
principles. “The State can have no manner of interest whether A or 
33 own an estate. He who enjoys the best credit makes the best 
proprietor; and he who cannot pay his debts must give way to 
him who possesses capital.” Thus argued Schon. Stein, although 
in general equally an adherent to the doctrines of the great Scotch 
professor, would yet not be convinced by Schén’s logic. He felt 
that there was something beyond economical considerations to be 
taken into account. He insisted, for one thing, that it could not 
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be indifferent to the State, who owned the land. He voted for 
the “Indult,” which was enacted. The old proprietors were 
helped over the perilous gulf, without much sacrifice from any- 
body, and with at least this benefit (amongst others) to the land, 
that wholesome continuity was not abruptly cut asunder. It 
was an offence against the laws of economy; butit is at this 
time allowed by all parties, we believe, to have been a wholesome 
and successful measure of state. We will now return to our 
subterranean labours. ; 

The spirit of the Hebrew polity we defined to have been 
morality, and the principle of their morality was duty ; obedience 
to a higher will, and because of the higher will. On the other 
hand, the Greeks—an altogether differently gifted race, forming 
the link between Eastern and Western humanity,—measured the 
excellency of things by the standard of beauty ;—beauty, sym- 
metry, culture, was their highest aim, and intellect was their 
highest authority, judging gods and men. The Jewish law, we 
have seen, ran, ‘ Ye shall not deal falsely with each other, for I 
am the Lord;” that is the sufficient reason. But Plato (the 
highest exponent of Grecian Ethics) teaches, ‘The good is not 
the good because the gods love it; but the gods love it because 
it ts the good.” The Hellenic man had less of infinity and re- 
sponsibility than the Hebrew; but he rose in importance as the 
lord of this beautiful earth ; as a creature endowed with faculties 
to be developed, refined, gratified. He was there mainly for his 
own sake, and if his duties towards the State were great and 
paramount, it was only because the State was his larger self. 

Although the earliest asserters and organizers of democracy, 
the Greeks were essentially an aristocratic people, cherishing and 
aiming to realize institutions favourable to noble manners, high 
breeding, refined humanity; favourable, in fact, tothe rearing of 
what we call “the gentleman.” ‘They also valued not numbers 
but quality. And it was by quality, in singular disproportion to 
numbers, that they imprinted their image on history and effected 
their lasting influence with mankind. Athens counted but 30,000 
citizens. ‘The whole Athenian State was not larger than York- 
shire. ‘The excellence of a commonwealth,” says Aristotle, “ is 
not to be estimated by its populousness or extent, but by its fit- 
ness for performing its proper functions. Hippocrates was a 
greater physician than many physicians twice his size. Slaves,” 
(that. is, the labouring and ‘ meaner’ class generally), “ sojourners, 
and strangers render a city populous, but do not make it great.’* 
Plato, in his ideal State, treats the community at large merely 
as the platform and soil for the raising of a superior class: the 
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rulers or guardians, highest specimens of the genus man. These, 
from infancy onwards, receive the most thoughtful and minutely 
considered education; they are nurtured in grand sentiments; 
guarded against all disturbing influences; gymnastics and music 
must awaken and ripen their physical and intellectual faculties. 
But this select class was deprived of personal enjoyments; they 
are not allowed to possess property, or even to use money; 
private family-life was forbidden to them; and they could not 
so much as travel in their own affairs. ‘‘ Should it be objected,” 
says Plato, “that by these privations they must enjoy less hap- 
piness than the other citizens, we will reply, that a legislator 
ought to propose to himself the happiness of a whole society, 
and not that of any single class of citizens of which it ts 
composed,” 

This ruling class on the summit was balanced by a drudging 
slave-class at the base of the social edifice. ‘The aim was not, 
nor did it profess to be, justice tempered with merey to every 
brother man ; but it was symmetry, beauty in the whole. “The 
whole is before the parts,” says Aristotle also; “so equally is 
the State before the citizen. The parts are there for the sake of 
the whole; the hand for the sake of the man; so also the citizen 
for the sake of the State. And the noblest must rule, whether the 
others consent to it or not; ‘ otherwise they would allow to Zeus 
himself, if he should come to live amongst them, but equal rights 
with themselves.’ " 

“The parts are there for the sake of the whole ; the citizens for 
the sake of the State.” That was the central political idea of the 
Greeks, altogether differing from our modern notions of the 
matter, particularly from our English notions of it. We rather 
reverse the aphorism ; place the “ parts” in the first rank of con- 
sideration, and let the “‘ whole” take care of itself. Plato declares 
it to be the object of legislation “to reduce the citizens from 
‘many to one.” That is to say, to treat the State as a unity, 
regardless of individuals. We would leave the utmost to indi- 
vidual action, and grant the State the minimum of power over the 
individual. Protection to his person and property is all that the 
part” expects from the “ whole” with us; beyond that, no med- 
dling with “ private affairs” is permissible. With the Greeks, on 
the contrary, heresy as regards the supreme power of the State 
over everybody and everything, was a punishable offence of high- 
treason. Suicide was punished with infamy, as a crime against 
the State, as robbing the State of a member. The ‘private man’ 
was not recognised, did not exist, but only the citizen, the co- 
partner of the State. Not only his life and his property, but his 
habits and tastes, his secret conscience even, belonged to the 
State, could be questioned, claimed, and supervised. Let the 
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Commonwealth—that is, the whole—be powerful, glorious, free 
symmetrical, no matter at what sacrifice to this or that indi 
vidual citizen, that was the rule. The individual is the building- 
material for our fabric ; we can use him or throw him aside as the 
convenience of the building may require; he is not to stand in 
the way of symmetry and fair proportion. Is he getting too rich ? 
Fine him. Is there an over-righteous Aristides in everybody's 
mouth ?—a learned Anaxagoras making some wiser than others ? 
—a great Themistocles overshadowing the less great? Let 
them be ostracized, banished. Or, have we there a stern Phocion, 
controlling the multitude ; a talkative Socrates, pretending to a 
private conscience, and obstinate in walking by a light of his 
own, not by that of our general conformity? Let them drink the 
hemlock. The State alone is right, and we are the State. 

In a pecuniary way, too, the Commonwealth was somewhat of 
the nature of an adventuring company in which every citizen was 
an active partner; or we should say rather he was a ‘ Director,’ 
or Director's client, for whom the loaves and fishes are. Every 
Athenian citizen was born with the privileges of a “ Barnacle.” 
And the State paid for everything, and paid well. Orators were 
paid for speaking to assemblies paid for listening. Multitudinous 
jurors earned an honest penny, in a gentlemanly way, by adminis- 
tering public justice. Artists, copyists, poets, found much employ- 
ment from the State ; and embassies were sent out in multitudinous 
groups, to provide for our worthy patriotic citizens anxious to 
save the State—for a consideration. 

The public revenue, spent in a manner so profitable to needy 
or greedy citizens, was naturally a most popular concern. Taxes 
and contributions, being the people’s resources, were watched 
with a jealous eye—jealous as to their abundance; and no 
offender was punished more severely, both by law and public 
opinion, than the defaulter of dues *o-the Exchequer, whose 
offence was visited upon his children’ and children’s children. 
The allies and tributaries of the State had to smart to a degree 
which justified Aristophanes’s ironical suggestion, that every 
contributary town should receive a number of Athenians as pen- 
sioners. 

For indeed the aim was to make, as much as possible, every 
citizen a ‘gentleman, a man of leisure, devoted to public affairs 
and to the culture of refined tastes. 


“Tt is plain,” says Aristotle, “that a life of mechanical drudgery, 
or a life of haggling commerce, is totally incompatible with that digni- 
fied life which it is our wish that our citizens should lead, and totally 
adverse to that generous elevation of mind with which it is our ambition 
to inspire them. The mere trade of husbandry, the assiduous labour 
and minute attention which it requires, would be destructive of that 
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sacure leisure which is essential to the formation of their characters ; 

‘nd auch sordid cares would impede and obstruct the generous and 
-ganly rege | which virtue is displayed and confirmed. Men 
habitually addi to the lowly pursuits of providing necessaries and 
accumulating gain, are unfit members of our republic, because they 
are incapable of relishing those enjoyments in which we have supposed 
its chief happiness to consist.”’* 


There arises then, naturally, the question—If every citizen is 
to be a “ gentleman,” a cultivator of refined tastes, by whom is 
he to be fed, and clothed, and done for? Ifmuch of our revenue, 
for instance, is to be derived from the public mines, who is to 
dirty his hands in working the mines? In short, who is to be 
the drudge of so universally refined a society? An important 
question, which leads us to the antique relation between capital 
and labour, as we now call it. Who is to work and drudge for 
society? Aristotle, providing, like a practical philosopher as he 
was, the theory for the things that are, answers the question dis- 
tinctly and lucidly. 

“They” (the men occupied with providing necessaries, says he in con- 
tinuation of the passage just cited,) “ they are to be classed with things 
necessary to the Commonwealth, but not to be ranked with its citizens. 
For the best and most perfect Commonwealth must provide for the 
happiness of all its members, and a Commonwealth founded on virtue 
cannot provide for the happiness of men who are but feebly touched by 
her charms. Such men, therefore, though necessary to a Common- 
wealth, are not parts of the Commonwealth, any more than food, 
though necessary to an animal, is part of an animal ; or than the instru- 
ments employed in producing any work, are themselves parts of that 
work.” 

In short, the indispensable, ungentlemanly work is to be 
effected by means of slavery. 

“ Cities or Commonwealths are composed of families . . . . A family 
to be complete must consist vf freemen and slaves.” + 


Nor does he accept the mere fact as such ; but applies himself 
in a manly way to establish its justice both upon the “laws of 
nations and the inferences of reason :”"— 


“Government and subjection,” he argues, “are things useful and 
necessary ; they prevail everywhere, in animated as well as in brute 
matter; from their first origin, some natures are formed to command, 
and others to obey; the kinds of government and subjection varying 
with the differences of their objects, but all equally useful for their 
respective ends; and those kinds the best and most excellent, from 
which the best and most excellent consequences result. In every com- 
position whose parts are harmonized into any regular whole, the neces- 
sity of government and subjection evidently appears, whether this 
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whole or system be continuous or discrete, animated or lifeless. Even 
in music, &c.”” . . . . “In compositions endowed with life, it is the 
province of mind to command, and the province of matter to obey. 
Man consists of soul and body, and in all men rightly constituted, the 
soul commands the body ; although some men are so grossly depraved, 
that in them the body seems to command the soul. But here the 
order of nature is perverted” .. . . “The same observations apply 
to the various tribes of animals, &c., which are all of them benefited 
by their subjection to man, because this is conducive to their safety. 
In the different sexes, also, we see the male formed for goternment, and 
the female for submission” (hah!) ; “and a principle prevailing thus 
universally in every region of nature, cannot but apply to an institu- 
tion so natural as is that of political society.” 

“Those men, therefore,’ he continues, “those men, whose powers 
are chiefly confined to the body, and whose principal excellence con- 
sists in affording bodily service, those, I say, are naturally slaves, 
because it is their interest to be so. They can obey reason, though 
they are unable to exercise it; and though different from tame 
animals, who are disciplined by means merely of their sensations and 
appetites, they perform nearly the same tasks, and become the property 
af other men, because their own safety requires it.’* 


If it be objected, however, that Greek slavery, as it actually 
existed, was not founded merely upon the principle of fitness; 
that prisoners of war,.for instance, and even captives of pirates, 
were sold into slavery,—our philosopher agrees with the objec- 
tion, and condemns this practice, seeing “that nothing can be 
truly just which is inconsistent with humanity ;” that success in 
war, often wickedly undertaken, cannot be a proof of justice ; and 
that “it would be hard to make a slave of one who is unfit for 
servitude,” or, still worse, of the man of “merit” who is more fit 
to command than to obey. And rising into melody, as he goes 
on summing up his argument, he insists “that slavery adheres 
to the character itself, is independent of accident, and that some 
are everywhere slaves, and others, like the Helen of Theodectes, 
are everywhere free— 

‘Sprung from the immortai gods, on either side, 
Who dares reproach me with the name of slave ?” 


** Such, indeed, seems to be the intention of Nature, who, as 
she produces man from man, and beast from beast, wished like- 
wise to generate illustrious descendants from illustrious ancestors; 
but here Nature often fails in accomplishing her purpose,” (sad to 
say!). On the whole, however, as the interval of quality and capa- 
city between Greek and Greek is rarely so wide as td establish the 
extremes of born master and born slave, he suggests that slaves 
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should be selected only from “the barbarians in our neighbour- 
hood, of strong bodies and servile minds."* 

Here, to revert again for a moment’to modern affairs, here, for 
one thing, is a philosophical basis for negro slavery, after the very 
heart of the “ Hon. Hickory Buckskin, senator of the Southern 
States.” For of the qualitative interval between the white man and 
the black man in America, there can be no question and no mis- 
take. The Hon. Hickory Buckskin, comimg in direct line from 
Hengist and Horsa, the descendants of Odin and Frigga, he surely 
is 

“Sprung from the immortal gods, on either side ;” 


and is not our black African brother the very type of the man of 
“strong body and. servile mind?” Here actually are ready 
to hand the natures formed to command and formed to obey, to be 
“harmonized into a regular whole,” for the safety and benefit of 
all parties. And, taking Aristotle's standard of “nature and 
reason,” and allowing his maxim that every part is to be used and 
eniployed, “not according to its own interest and caprice, but in 
subserviency to the general good, and suitably to reason,” un- 
disturbed by some other modern maxims, which do not-claim to 
be founded on “ nature and reason,” but on ‘ Christianity’ per- 
fected by “ humanitarianism,” of which Aristotle could not know ; 
taking, we say, Aristotle's point of view, there were but one thing 
to be answered to the Hon. Hickory Buckskin, if he should claim 
the Aristotelian philosophy in justification of his ‘institution.’ 
This thing, namely, that Aristotle insisted upon justice between 
the parties: Not only must the. master be ‘fit to command, 
but the slave is to be under protection of law, and of that 
“harmonized. whole,” the Commonwealth, for whose sake the 
master is master and the slave slave. For one thing, indicating the 
spirit of the other things, “liberty ought to be the reward of all 
slaves universally, who approve themselves worthy of obtaining 
and capable of enjoying it. | Which would at least provide for 
the Uncle Toms, if such there be, other honour than that of melo- 
dramaiic martyrdom. Until, therefore, the gentlemen of the 
‘Southern States have better studied this part of the Aristotelian 
system, we cannot allow them the benefit of the Aristotelian theory. 
The elements for command and obedience, for mutually beneficial 
combination of talents of mind and talents of body, do certainly 
co-exist in America, pointed out by “nature and reason” in 4 sin- 
gularly distinct manner. But the harmonizing combination itself, 
which, according to Aristotle, must pay regard to “ strict coinci- 
dence of interests,” so that “the advantage of the slave be also a 
! 
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necessary result,”* is altogether vitiated by the exclusive conside- 
ration of the (supposed) interests of one side only, the masters. 
Not only in the theory of Aristotle, but in the actual practice of 
the Greeks, not to speak of the Christians of the “ dark ages,” the 
relation of master and slave was strictly watched over by the State, 
and the rights of the latter—for he had rights—were secured and 
guarded. In truth, and singular as well as sad to consider, 
amongst no civilized nation of any period recorded in history, 
did there ever prevail a system of slavery so exclusively founded 
upon economical considerations—that is considerations of the 
dollar only and regarding the slave simply as the “ chattel” of 
his owner, a system that placed the slave in so lawless and un- 
human a condition, as that which exists at this day in the land 
which invented the Rights of Man, and which constitutionally 
decreed “natural equality” as the fundamental law of society ! 

The Greek slave, when harshly treated by his master, found a 
place of refuge in the “ Temple of Theseus,” where no “fugitive laws” 
could reach him ; and there were legal provisions for his passing 
into the service of another master. There were also many specific 
grounds which entitled him to demand his freedom. He could 
hold a peculium, a private property, and had the chance of pur- 
chasing freedom by his savings. His actual treatment from his 
master must also have been peculiarly considerate. We find 
Aristophanes ridiculing the pretensions of the Athenian slave 
population, as Punch does those of the London cooks and 
flunkeys “hired by the month;” and Demosthenes boasts of 
the Greek “ humanity of the law.” “ What, in the name of the 
gods,” he exclaims— 

“‘ What do you think would be the sentiments of those nations from 
whom slaves are purchased into Greece, should they be told that there 
were certain Greeks, men so gentle and humane, that, notwithstanding 
the accumulated injuries received from barbarians, and a natural here- 
ditary enmity to their race, yet did not allow their countrymen to be 
ill-treated even in servitude, but had enacted a law expressly prohibit- 
ing insults to slaves, and had punished the violators of this law 
by death.” 


We have slipped unawares from the theory to the practice of 
Greek slavery. And a very extensive practice it was. For we 
must remember that the free citizen aspired to be a “ gentleman,” 
and that, consequently, not only the business of our hired servants, 
but most mechanical, and even some intellectual trades (schooling, 
for instance) were performed by slaves. It is calculated that the 
city of Athens alone, with its 30,000 free citizens, numbered 
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360,000 slaves. They populated all departments of private or 
public work or show. In the fields, in the manufactory, in the 
nursery, in the schoolroom, in the navy, in the circus, on the 
stage, the “servant for life” was the indispensable instrument, 
the “body” commanded by the “soul” of society. The poor 
citizen kept his slave, to have his shoés mended and his dinner 
cooked ; maybe, occasionally, to lend him for hire to his busy 
neighbour and turn an honest’ penny, whilst he, the poor citizen, 
was looking after public affairs, or public news, in-the forum. 
The wealthy and showy, of course, kept large ‘ establishments’ 
of slaves for luxury and parade, to attend upon their persons and 
equipages: unpowdered flunkeys hired for longer than ‘a season.’ 
Speculative citizens kept slave-establishments for hiré, as a pro- 
fitable trade ; and we find Xenophon proposing, as a “ financial 
measure,” such establishments to be undertaken by the State on 
a grand scale. 

The lot of the Athenian slave, in general, was probably compa- 
ratively easy. And as there were “valves” provided for the escape 
of such as were fit for something better, and manumission 
being frequent and constant, one may presume that, on the whole, 
slavery, in its then form, was a system of “ servitude for life,” of 
persons who with us would all their lives have been servants for 
hire, with the freedom of bettering their lot, and also of rendering 
it worse. The terms “slave” and “slavery,” as distinct from 
“servant” and “servitude,” were not known in the ancient world ; 
and only arose after the collision between the Teutonic and 
Slavonic races, when the most frequent fate of the latter gave the 
name to the thing, and Sclave, slave, became, all over Europe, 
the designation of a person sold into servitude. And as there is 
much in a name, there was probably amongst the ancients no 
greater repugnancy to the condition of slavery, than there is with 
us to that of servitude. Some were born to it; it was accepted as 
a fact, a decree of fate, an ordinary and legal condition of life, like 
other conditions. Now and then, indeed, some idle hair-splitting 
philosopher, like Alcidamas the scholar of Gorgias, and specula- 
tive fellows,* to whom nothing that could not give a logical answer 
for itself was sacred, would, at that time of day already, broach 
precocious fanciful notions, that “liberty was the great law of 
nature ;” that “ all came free from the hand of God,” &c.: specu- 
lations that startle the reader in the old books like ghosts of 
unborn things. But, except these rare unnoticeable whisperings, 
the ‘justice’ of slavery was unquestioned. ‘“ Human brother- 
hood” was still unpreached to the world ; “sacredness of humanity” 
was not yet acknowledged, only sacredness of citizenship: and 
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the slave was not a citizen. No misgiving shadow thrown by 
“the pale cast of thought,” therefore, galled the receiving or 
rendering of slave-service, as such merely. 

We have indicated the probable comparative easiness of the lot 
of the Greek slave. We will now add, with more decisiveness, that 
the most fatal results of the ‘system,’ as it developed itself, fell 
not on the slave, but onthe master. Labour being the appointed 
task of slaves, industrial work came to be considered as artes uli- 
berales, unfree arts, and degrading to a free citizen ;—in a State 
whose wise lawgiver (Solon, “ the oil-merchant”) had once ordered 
trades to be accounted honourable, and who had made idleness a 
punishable offence. 

Moral censurers of their country and time, of the philosophic 
as well as the prophetic sort, are naturally exigent and exag- 
gerative ; and there is at all times such a complicated action 
and reaction going on between the tendencies of a people 
and its institutions, that it is ever impossible to assign to any 
particular cause its due proportion of influence; or, indeed, 
to guess even approximately how far an institution deteriorated 
the character of a people, or was deteriorated by it. But when 
Plato describes the Athenian population as “idle, greedy, in- 
triguant, and ever changing,” we cannot help reasoning that the 
public opinion concerning artes illiberales must have had some 
acting or reacting share in the causation of the leading epithet 
and root of all the rest. Another “acting and reacting” element 
in the state of things was that ideal and aristocratic view of the 
aims and end of the State to which we have already alluded, the 
fostering of the ‘ gentleman’ at all costs; and the consequent 
doctrines as to the nature of manual labour preached by the 
philosophers. ‘“ Manual occupations,” says Xenophon,* “ are dis- 
honourable and unworthy of a citizen ; most of them disfigure the 
body. ‘They oblige a man to sit in the shade, or by the fire. 
They leave no time, neither for the republic nor for friends.” 
And again, speaking of mechanics and manufacturers: ‘“ What is 
one to do with people who mostly sit all day long, nailed to their 
frames, and whose produce enervates the consumers, and onl 
causes us to spend money?” “ Nature,” says Plato,t “has of 
itself made neither shoemaker nor blacksmith ; such occupations 
degrade those who exercise them ; vile mercenaries, whose trade 
excludes them from political rights."—One thinks of Benjamin 
Franklin, the journeyman printer; of Watt, the blacksmith ; of 
Hans Sachs, the shoemaker, and honoured citizen of Nuremberg, 
sitting patriarch-like under his porch on a Sunday morning, as 
he was seen, with his venerable beard flowing upon the Bible 





* Quoted in Blanqui, i. 78, + Treatise on “ Laws.” 
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before him; and proud of his condition as master-shoemaker, 
although a crowned poet and Meistersdnger: one thinks of 
such as these, and compares the social results of Greek genius 
with those of Teutonic solidity, not to the disadvantage of the 
latter, although grateful for both. 

** As for merchants and dealers,” continues Plato, “ accustomed 
as they are to lying and cheating, they shall be suffered in this 
city as necessary evils only. The citizen who lowers himself by 
keeping a shop shall be prosecuted for such crime, and if found 
guilty shall be imprisoned; that sort of trade is to be left only 
for strangers,” &c. If these be only philosophical speculations 
of the idealizing, exigent Plato, we find, at the same time, such 
concrete bases for them as, for instance, the Thebean law, forbid- 
ding citizens who, within ten years, had been engaged in retail 
dealings, from being elected to the magistracy; or the custom of 
even the Carthaginians, the antique nation of shopkeepers, to 
choose their magistrates and rulers not from the mercantile class, 
but from the landed proprietors, what we should call the squire- 
archy. Cicero, also, with Roman experiences, writes, “ What 
honour can come from keeping a shop ? small trade is a sordid 
thing ; little tradespeople can get nothing without lying.” Let 
us also remember that Mercury, the god of trade, was equally the 
god of thieves and of liars. From all which we may conclude, 
that the ‘ morality of trade,’ in those ancient communities, can- 
not have been of a high standard. Yet before we congratulate 
ourselves on our improved ways, and how our shopkeepers are 
men eligible to the highest magistracy, &c., it would be well to 
bear in mind such phenomena as “ adulterations of food,” and the 
like, and to ask ourselves whether we are really so much better, 
or only so much less candid ? 

Having noticed Plato's complaints about the trade-practices, 
we must not leave unmentioned his remedial measures. In his 
ideal Republic tradesmen are forbidden to have two prices; or 
to take a less price for their ware than that asked at first. Neither 
shall they be allowed to praise their goods, or to use any em- 
phatic oath; but, in short, their language is to be “ yea, yea; 
nay, nay.” This ban of the philosophers and of public opinion 
against “dealers” did not extend to commerce on the larger scale, 
what we call the wholesale trade. Neither, however, did com- 
merce receive, from the philosophers at least, or from the lawgiver, 
the sort of consideration and respect which modern nations, or 
some of them, pay to it as a wealth-producing power. Plato keeps 
very shy of wealth-creating commerce throughout. He compares 
gold and virtue to two weights in a balance, one of which cannot 
rise unless the other is sinking. He would not have a city placed 
too near the sea, lest it should attract too much commerce, 
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attended by corruption of manners and endless litigations, making 
the lawyer's business flourish. 

Aristotle's definition of commerce is the same as that adopted by 
writers on this subject down to this day. ‘‘ Commerce,” he says, 
“ produces nothing; but it exchanges and distributes, as conve- 
nience requires, the objects and commodities already produced” 
and accumulated.”* But he also postpones economical to ethical 
considerations :— 

“Tf we cultivate commerce, it must be for accommodation only, not 
for gain ; our citizens are not to degrade themselves into brokers and 
carriers, nor to squander away in the arts of luxury, that labour which 
* may be far more profitably as well as more honourably employed in 
the cultivation of the soil and in the production of necessaries; the 
occupation which is of all others the best adapted to the bulk of man- 
kind, the most favourable to the health of their minds and bodies, and 
therefore the best fitted to promote national prosperity. Our com- 
merce must be limited to the purpose of supplying our domestic wants ; 
and in order to attain this purpose without endangering the merits of 
our domestic manners, we may imitate the example of those cities and 
countries which have their docks and harbours enclosed by walls and 
fortifications, and separated at a due distance from the capital; thus 
permitting the importation of foreign commodities, but intercepting 
the contagion of foreign vices.” + 


The Romans, “grinders of corn and of men,” were too much 
engrossed with cultivating the earth, and with subduing and go- 
verning the world, to have much to do with commerce. ‘ Martial 
yeomen,” the historian calls them ; strong at the wielding of iron 
——as sword and as ploughshare. But a sea-faring life was not 
their taste. Even the sturdy Cato regretted ever to have gone 
by sea when he might have gone by land. Solid, massive, pon- 
derous, not shifty or adroit, the Roman was best at home on terra 
firma: a born lord of the earth; with more of the nature of the 
ruler and regulator, than of the factor and merchant. “It is not 
desirable,” said Cicero, “‘ that the same people should be at once 
the ruler and factor of the world.” The Carthaginians disdained 
no source of industrious gain. Amongst the Romans many 
sources of gain were looked upon as pursuits fit fur slaves only, 
The Carthaginians conquered upon East-India-Company prin- 
ciples: for trade-profits. The Romans conquered to rule and to 
tax; leaving the trade to whoever would have it, But they 
paved the world with roads; created facility and maintained safety 
of intercourse, from Loch-Lomond to Libya and the Persian 
Gulf; and the trader followed in the train of the legions and of 
regulated authority. They carried ‘commodities,’ also, to and 
from the distant provinces ; they planted the olive in Spain and in 


* “ Politics,” b. i. ch. 5. + Ibid. b. iv. ch. 6, 
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Gaul; they brought fruit-trees from Syria to the Western countries; 
and the Northern Barbarians acquired from the Roman legionary 
a knowledge of the thrifty advantages of the kitchen-garden. 
Our cherries and apples, as well as our cabbages and beans, 
are of Roman ancestry, brought by Romans from the conquered 
empire of the mighty Antiochus. That was a more lasting benefit 
to Britain than any left by the Carthaginian traders. 

The Romans were not a commercial people, we say; but they 
were eminently a thrifty people, while Roman virtue lasted—some 
recorded six centuries, and one knows not how many unrecorded. 
Thrift was their economy; and may probably be reckoned as 
the main source of their later accumulated wealth, as well as in- 
timately connected with all that was great in their character. 
Thrift, which economizes means, makes things go farthest, and 
uses and spends with a conscience, connects economy with morals, 
and stands a people in the stead of much economical science. 
Many of the names of the old Roman families have a thrifty 
rustic sound: Lentulus, Piso, Fabian, Porcus; lentils, peas, 
beans, pigs. The Roman general returned from his conquests to 
till his scanty patrimonial acres. “He is a bad Roman to whom 
ten acres do not suffice,” said Curius Dentatus; the same whom 
the Samnite ambassadors, coming to bribe him with gold, found 
dressing his supper of turnips, and without need of gold. They 
were great economizers of time these thrifty Romans; did their 
reading over meals, or in the bath; and lived to a great age. 
In Vespasian’s time they counted within the circuit of a small 
district fifty-four men of the age of a hundred, forty between 
a hundred and ten and a hundred and forty, two past a hundred 
and fifty years each. Young Cato went to the small towns, 
to plead gratuitously in the county courts, before breakfast ; 
and worked in his farm all day with his servants, sharing their 
fare. We possess no Roman treatises on Political Economy: 
but the same Cato’s reported saying, “That he had only two 
ways of increasing his income, ‘Labour and Parsimony,’ or 
working and saving,” contains the pith of the matter. The 
sayings and doings of the sturdy Cato, a true chip of the old 
block, though a homo novus, ‘ without family pictures, —illus- 
trate indeed characteristically the economic phasis of the Roman 
man. “A master of a family should love to sell, not to buy,” 
he said. ‘“ What a man has no need of is dear at a penny.” “It 
is better to have fields where the plough goes, or cattle feed, 
than fine gardens and walks that require much watering and 
sweeping.” It was his custom to buy young slaves, young cattle, 
new implements, and to part with old ones. He was his own 
son’s schoolmaster and tutor (not liking the boy's contact with 
the slave-pedagogue): taught his son “ grammar, law, and the 
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necessary exercises.” The same homely, thrifty ways charac- 
terize his public life. While out in the wars, in the interval of 
military duty, he assists his servant in cooking the dinner. 
During his governorship of Sardinia, it was his custom to walk 
from town to town, attended by one officer, administering justice. 
Returning from his glorious Spanish campaign, he left his war- 
horse behind him (sold him at a fair price, probably) to save the 
public the expense of the transport. In one of his disputes with 
the more expensive Scipio, he observed that “the expense was 
not the greatest evil, but the consequence of that expense.” 
This austere man the Roman people elected Censor, Inspector 
that is, and Corrector, of public and also of private manners ; in 
the execution of which office he opposed heavy sumptuary taxes 
to the rising luxury of the rich. And his countrymen inscribed 
the statue which was, at last, erected to him, not with his vic- 
tories, but “‘In honour of Cato the Censor, who, when the Roman 
Commonwealth was degenerating into licentiousness, by good 
discipline and wise institutions restored it.” 

Plutarch calls him “a good father, a good husband, an excel- 
lent economist.” His economy, and that of the Romans in 
general, was, us we say, of the nature of thrift; which connects 
economics with morals, and is the soul of all good political 
economy. 

Curious to consider, the most thrifty people of antiquity and 
the most commercial were at deadly enmity, and after a world- 
renowned struggle, the latter was suppressed. The longest purse 
did not win in the end, in that case. The Carthaginians had the 
largest stock of ready-money. But money and mercenaries were 
no match for Roman sinews and hearts. Economically speaking, 
thrift carried it over commerce. 

These “commercial” Carthaginians, the naval carriers of 
antiquity, are indeed spoken of by ancient writers with a certain 
sneer, as a people given up to the almighty dollar, in their all- 
absorbing pursuit of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market. Seen from this distance, however, and with 
modern eyes, their merchant adventures, in those remote times, 
have a touch of the heroic, if not the sublime. They fetched 
corn from Sardinia, ale and wine from Sicily, cloth and woven 
goods from Malta, silver from Spain, tin from England, amber 
from Germany. Their mariners made acquaintance with the 
Atlantic, described by one of their commanders (Himilco) as “ the 
open sea beyond the Pillars, where thick fog rests on the waters ; 
the ocean which roars around the land ; the unbounded sea.’* 

Nor were their adventures by land ‘in search of markets’ less 





* “Festus Avienus,” quoted in Heeren. 
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daring. Their caravans traversed the mysterious desert, the 
sandy ridge described by Herodotus; “the sandy ridge above 
wild-beast Libya, stretching from Thebes of the Egyptian to the 
Pillars of Hercules.” Here, attended by those nomadic tribes, 
who, unchanged as their camels, follow to this day the same path 
and the same trade, they pursued their far toilsome journey of 
some two thousand miles over salt mountains, rare green oases, 
across wide-stretching endless sand-plains, “‘ where suffocated 
birds point out the paths of the fiery simoon,” stared at, at times, 
by some bewildered gigantic ostrich ; all along, a glowing heaven 
as of molten brass over head, and all around, unbroken, un- 
earthly stillness. Salt, slaves, dates, precious stones, gold-dust, 
then as now, were the objects of the dangerous pilgrimage. 
Herodotus has described the route; Heeren has traced it by the 
accounts of the latest travellers. The Carthaginians have ceased 
to travel and to traffic thousands of years ago; but in those 
African regions nothing is changed ; the desert, the caravan, the 
slave, the gold-dust, at this day as in those days! 

The mercantile Carthaginians, if sneered at by philosophers on 
account of their low aims, realized on the other hand, it seems, 
comfortable earthly homes for themselves. The appearance of 
their country, as described by an eye-witness whose relation has 
come down to us, reminds one of modern Holland or England. 
Diodorus Siculus,* in his account of Agathocles’ Sicilian expedi- 
tion against Carthage, says :— 


“The territory through which Agathocles led his army after their 
landing, was covered with gardens and large plantations, everywhere 
intersected with canals by which they were plentifully watered. A 
continual succession of landed estates was there seen, adorned with 
elegant buildings, which betrayed the opulence of their owners. These 
dwellings were furnished with everything requisite for the enjoyment 
of men; the proprietors having accumulated immense stores during 
the long peace. The lands were planted with vines, with palms, and 
many other fruit trees. On one side were meadows filled with flocks 
and herds, and on the lower grounds ranged troops of brood mares. 
In short, the whole prospect displayed the opulence of the inhabitants ; 
the highest ranks of the Carthaginians had possessions here, and vied 
with one another in pomp and luxury.” 


The Carthaginians, as is well known, like the Greeks in general, 
were active colonizers, too ; paying attention not to the supply and 
demand of commodities only, but also of the producers and consu- 
mers of commodities. “In this way,’ says Aristotle, “ Carthage pre- 
serves the love of her people. She sends out continually colonies, 
composed of her citizens, into the districts around her, and by that 
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means makes them men of property. It is a proof,” he adds, “ of 
a mild and intelligent government, that it assists the poor by 
accustoming them to labour.” Colonization conducted by the 
state as a public concern, had something of the nature of a wise 
poor-law amongst the Greeks. Pericles employed the superfluous 
population of Athens to found Greek communities, and spread 
Greek civilization far and near. “These things he did,” says 
Plutarch, “to clear the city of a useless multitude, who were very 
troublesome when they had nothing to do; to make provision 
for the most necessitous; and to keep the allies of Athens in 
awe, by placing colonies like so many garrisons in their neigh- 
bourhood.” These colonies, in their intercourse with the mother 
country, receiving supplies of manufactured commodities, and 
sending agricultural produce in return, were the great feeders of 
Grecian commerce. “Since colonies were established beyond 
the sea,” says Thucydides, “ several of the cities began to apply 
themselves to navigation and commerce ; and the mutual inter- 
course kept up between the two afforded advantages to each 
party.” 

The soil of the Athenian country, unfavourable to agriculture, 
could not feed the population with its own produce; and the 
importation of food became consequently a great object of com- 
merce and also of legislation. The importation of corn was fos- 
tered and invited by every means. It was, for instance, a leading 
branch of business with the Athenian capitalists, to advance 
money to ship-owners for the duration of one voyage; and the 
law enacted, that no money be lent upon any outgoing vessel, 
unless part of her return-cargo consisted in corn or other provi- . 
sions. Another law provided that all imported corn was to be 
brought first of all to the Athenian market. It was the people 
who made this law at Athens, and the protection they devised 
was to act for the interests of the consumer, not of the producer 
or dealer. Figs, oil, and honey, staple articles of Athenian pro- 
duce, were also objects of legislative care. The exportation of 
figs, we are told, was prohibited ; though some doubt it, or guess 
that it may have been so during war-time only. At all events, 
the word sycophant (informer of figs, mean fellow seeking favour 
and reward by acting the spy) still exists to testify to some such 
regulation. Oil, on the other hand, was a staple article of expor- 
tation. Solon, and even Plato, to defray travelling expenses, 
are said to have taken cargoes of oil into Egypt; as Ephraim had 
done of old. Athens was also a great place of art-manufactures, 
worked by slaves, but the property of citizens (Demosthenes’ 
father owned a manufactory of arms): Athenian hardware, arms, 
objects of dress, of furniture, of virtil, and what we call “ fancy 
articles,” were much prized and sought after. Athens in this, as 
in some other respects, was the Paris of antiquity, whither all the 
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world came to buy its fashions. Books also, we are told, “ light 
literature” mainly, formed an item of the Athenian export trade. 

The Pireus, harbour and place of business of Athens, throng 
with these various elements of commerce, was watched over by 
a strict police, by many regulations for the protection of foreign 
merchants, for the supervision of weights and measures, and the 
prompt administration of justice. Xenophon proposed to esta- 
blish a prize for the officer of the harbour who should pronounce 
the most rapid and just decision of commercial causes.* Those 
circumstances, to which must be added the resources of the 
Athenian silver-mines, and the renowned purity of the Athenian 
coin, which had procured for it universal circulation, and which 
insured the foreign trader at all times a ready equivalent for his 
ware, to carry away with him, made the Pireus a busy market. 
‘All the finest produce of Sicily, of Italy, the Pontus and the 
Peloponnesus, Athens, by her empire of the sea, is able to collect 
into one spot,” writes Xenophon.t 

We spoke of the good repute of the Athenian money. What 
nation first used money? That, indeed, was a great contribution 
to the art of political economy ; as testified to even by one who 
cannot often be put into the witness-box of this department of 
knowledge. It is the Herr Professor Teufelsdréekh himself, who 
exclaims :— 


“A simple invention it was in the old-world Grazier—sick of lug- 
ging his slow ox about the country till he got it bartered for corn or 
ale—to take a piece of leather, and thereon scratch or stamp the mere 
figure of an ox (or Pecus) ; ‘put it in his pocket, and call it Pecunia, 
- money. Yet hereby did barter grow sale; the leather money is now 
ew or paper, and all miracles have been out-miracled ; for there are 

thschilds and English national debts; and whoso has sixpence is 
sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all men,’ &c.f 


Homer never mentions money; which leads one to conclude 
that in his time it was still uninvented. According to Herodotus 
it was the people of Lydia, the country of the ‘ rich Croesus,’ 
and rich in gold mines, who first coined money of precious metals. 
Xenophon, alluding to that same “ purity of the Athenian coin,” 
shows himself quite a Peelite in his preference of a full standard to 
a depreciated or paper currency: “ In most places,” he says, “ the 
merchant must take goods in exchange for those which he brings, 
because the money has no credit in other places” (foreign ex- 
changes against it), “ whereas in Athens, if he likes, he can make 
up this balance in money, which is the most convenient article 
and easiest of exchange.”§ On the other hand, the ‘ Birmingham 
School’ may cite for itself the high authority of Solon, who, to 





*. Boekh, i. + Ibid. i. 67. 
t “Sartor Resartus” "London, 1838), p.39. - § Quoted in Blanqui, i. 391. 
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“facilitate the liquidation of debts,” ordered’ the minos of 70 
drachms to be a legal tender of the nominal value of 100 drachms ; 
an expedient which Plutarch admiringly pronounces to have been 
a “relief to the debtor without injury to the creditor!” 

The Carthaginians, too, cunning traders as they were, antici- 
pated, though more legitimately, the doctrine and mystery of the 
Birmingham School in the use of “symbolic money.” It was 
they who issued leather money—a circulating medium consisting 
of stamped leather tokens; and the fact tells, for one thing, of the 
existence of public credit, of honest dealing, security and conti- 
nuity of circumstances, and of a very advanced state of civilization. 

Other Grecian countries, practising still more scientific methods, 
had a twofold currency, one for home uses, made of iron, and 
merely of symbolic value; the other of precious metal, for pur- 
poses of exchange with foreign countries.* Plato, who defines 
money as “a symbol for the sake of exchange,” adopts such a 
twofold currency in his ideal Republic. And the plan has been 
revived by some of our currency doctors, who are no Platos. 

Banking was a flourishing trade at Athens. Bankers received 
deposits “at call,” or upon interest, the usual rate being | per cent. 
per mensem. They, again, made advances at 30 per cent. or so 
interest per annum, to traders, to “ generals ” setting out on expe- 
ditions ; or atinterest ad libitum, to young fashionables, who revenged 
themselves on the hated but indispensable “ usurers” by railing at 
them on the Rialto. Bankers, we are told, gave no receipts, the regu- 
lar entries in their books being accounted sufficient. Tout comme 
chez nous. The temples also, whose sacred character made them 
places of great security, took people's spare money and valuables 
in safe keeping. The shrine of Apollo at Delphos, respected 'b 
all Greece, was a famous ‘bank of deposit’ of that sort, and 
guarded immense treasures “in its cellars.” At times, in pressing 
emergency, the State made use of these reserves by way of loans, 
which were always paid back with religious fidelity. The law of 
debtor and creditor was very severe at Athens, going to the length 
of capital punishment in extreme cases of fraudulence. Demos- 
thenes extols the “excellent protection” which the Athenian law 
affords to the creditor: “for,” says he, “commerce proceeds not 
from the borrower, but from the lender, without whose assistance 
no vessel, no captain, no passenger could stir.” 

As. a sample of ‘Spartan’ economy and financiership, a case, 
recorded by Aristotle, deserves mention. The Spartans, desiring 
to assist the people of Samos, their allies, with a loan, raised the 
necessary funds in this manner: a general fast of twenty-four 
hours was ordained, both for man and beast; and the ‘capital’ 
saved thereby was handed over to the necessitous borrowers. 





* Heeren, i. 169; 
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We will now glance at the item of taxes and revenue. Taxes 
are one of the earliest facts of the social science. When Alexander 
conquered Babylon, he found there the existence of an octroi, an 
excise charge of 10 per cent. on the value of every article entering 
the city. The Athenians had a regular and intelligent system of 
taxation. The revenue was derived from public lands, mines, 
&c., which were farmed out ; from taxes on imports, exports, and 
market-excises; from the tributes of resident aliens and freed-men ; 
from fines and confiscations; from contributions assessed on 
citizens according to their wealth, or expected from them as 
voluntary gifts to the state; and last, not least, from the pay- 
ments of tributary cities and states. The taxes were mostly 
farmed : let by auction to the highest bidder. The contributions 
of the citizens, voluntary or forced, particularly in times of war, 
weighed heavily upon the rich, who had to fit out ships at their 
own expense, &. The citizens at large measured with sharp 
criticism the liberality or parsimony shown by the wealthy on 
these occasions; so that “in such times it was almost better to 
be a.poor than a rich man.”* 

Some of the taxes we read of show the early inventive ingenuity 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer ;-as at Ephesus, a tax on gar- 
ments ornamented with gold; at Lycia, a tax on false hair; taxes 
on conjurors, quacks, &c. 

Duties on imports, seem, on the whole, to have been mode- 
rate. At Athens, for instance, in Demosthenes’ time, corn, 
woollen garments, vessels of silver, &c., paid 2 per cent. At Rome, 
under the Emperors, the import duty on goods was 5 per cent. ; 
with the allowance of “‘ drawbacks” on re-exportation.. Custom- 
house officers were evidently awkward people to deal with then as 
now: “ Quod quid professus non est perdat,—What was not pro- 
perly declared got confiscated,” oozes out of Terence. 

But we must not load the reader, if any has followed us thus 
far, with details at the end of our journey. Happy if we have 
succeeded in conveying to him some notion of the spwrit which 
pervaded those old arrangements and informed those details. One 
concluding reflection, and we have done. In comparing the 
politico-economical theories and usages of the ancient world with 
our own, we meet with various differences of degree. But clear 
differences of kind we can only name two. First, the relation 
between capital and labour: slavery, namely, or servitude for 
life, instead of free labour, or contract by the week or the month. 
Secondly, the different estimate formed of the nature of labour 
and the character of the labourer: sympathy and respect having 
now, in profession at least, taken the place of ancient contumely. 
We have heard the Greek philosopher's fastidious contempt for 
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coarse labour and its body-deforming effects. Our own latest 
philosopher, on the contrary, enumerates amongst the “two men” 
he honours, “ first, the toil-worn craftsman that, with earth- 
made implements, laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her 
man’s."* To our philosopher the “ hard, crooked hand,” “ the 
rugged face,” bent back, and marred limbs are “venerable ;” “ for 
it is the face of a man living manlike,” and in his “ duty,” “be 
out of it who may.” 

Both these “‘ differences in kind” are traceable to two causes; 
neither of which were yet.in operation amongst the ancients, but 
the combination of which has given the modern world its distinc- 
tive character: the Christian religion and the Teutonic race. 

“ Christianity” has, in our day, become unfortunately a phrase 
that falls so glibly from trivial tongues, and is currently used as a 
garb for such a diversity of things laemee of them very melancholy 
things), that men who recognise and respect its real historical 
significance become reluctant to pronounce the word at all. But 
we must note here that, beyond question, the Christian religion 
introduced a new element in the social relationship of man. It 
conferred a new sacredness on man—not regardable henceforth as 
citizen only, but as man and son of man, which had manifold conse- 
quences. The infinitude with which the human being got invested 
led, on one side, to strange aberrations,—witness the Inquisition 
and the theory concerning heretics. On the other hand, it 
brought “‘emancipations,” and questionings as to the “ rights” of 
man over man, which still await their clear settlements. 

The Teutonic race, again, was a race of workers from the 
beginning. Their most popular “ god” was the hard-fisted Thor, 
the friend of hinds and peasants; a very democratic god, whose 
sceptre was a hammer, and his coming glory a prophecy: ‘“‘ The 
hammer shall survive.” 

Under such auspices, servitude and labour received new mean- 
ings and a new standard of rights. Yet it will perchance be 
owned by the thoughtful at this time of day, that the longings of 
Christian “infinitude,” which are apt to degenerate into senti- 
mental cants ; and Teutonic indefatigability of work, which, under 
circumstances, leads to over-work and mere-work (‘Samson turn- 
ing voluntarily the Philistine mill’)—it will be owned, we say, 
that these two modern elements may be advantageously checked 
and moderated by the “symmetrical” standard of the Greeks, 
and the courageous principle of their philosophers with regard to 
the right of everything to be treated “according to its own 
nature.” 





* “Sartor Resartus,” 
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Art. II.—Eneuisn Courts or Law. 


1. Report of the Committee appointed by the House of Commons © 
to inquire into the Removal of the Courts of Law. 1842. 


2. Report of the Second Committee appointed for the same pur- 
pose. 1845, 


HE holding of courts of law was, in the time of our ancestors, 
attended with great ceremony, but without much convenience. 
Little of the ceremony now remains—much, indeed, in form, but 
none in spirit. The high-sheriff still meets the judges of assize 
at the limits of the county,—at least at the station on the railway 
nearest to the confines of his jurisdiction. His posse comitatus 
consists of himself and his chaplain. It is still an anxious time 
for the sheriff,—for fear his sword should get between his legs. In 
olden times when the judge arrived, the posse comitatus consisted 
of the gentlemen of the county, who rode with the judge to the 
county town; and it will be remembered that it was one of the 
insults offered to the notorious Jeffries, that the gentlemen of 
Somerset refused him this customary courtesy. Now, the escort 
is converted into a carriage and four, with servants to match. 
One high-sheriff has even attempted to change this order of 
things, and waited for the representative of the Queen’s justice 
in a street cab; a disrespect for which the sheriff was fined in the 
sum of one hundred pounds. When arrived at the county- 
town, the judges show that they are judges by preserving 
their gravity, whilst two trumpeters attempt a welcome on their 
instruments with considerable independence of one another. 
The escort is then joined by ten or twelve men in the sheriff's 
livery, called javelin-men, and carrying enormous pikes or 
halberds. This gallant band always reminds us of the usurping 
king’s army at “the Surrey.” We believe they are intended to 
represent the high-sheriff’s retainers, called together to guard the 
Queen’s judges against all robbers, highwaymen, and rebels. 
They are now neither very ceremonial nor useful. Indeed their use 
once puzzled a distinguished peer, who accordingly made inquiry 
of their purpose from the late Mr. Justice Maule. That learned 
judge, after a short thoughtful pause, replied, “That he was not 
aware that the javelin-men were of any service, unless it was to 
help the judge to charge the grand jury.” The ceremonial on 
circuit has indeed become a farce, and a foolish expense; it 
might well be dispensed with. Neither in London have the 
ancient ceremonies of justice fared much better. The “term” 
is still opened with the forms of ancient grandeur. The pro- 
[Vox LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]—New Senuzs, Vol. XII. No.I. D 
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cession from Serjeant’s Inn, which once held divided honours 
with that of the Lord Mayor, has long fallen into decay; the 
Chancellor’s banquet has been converted into a breakfast at his 
own house; and the solemn march up Westminster Hall to the 
Queen’s Bench is now represented by a short walk across a 
corner of the building,—the judges and Vice-Chancellors stand 
for a moment on the threshold of the great door, and then mys- 
teriously disappear by a side-door into the Exchequer, very like 
the ghosts in the play of Macbeth at a country theatre. 

But though the heads of the law have allowed the ancient 
grandeur of ceremony to decline, they have religiously retained 
the accompanying inconveniences. An amusing instance of this 
occurred in the reign of James II. It is thus related by Roger 
North :— 


“ The Court answering to the name of Common Pleas was placed next 
the Hall-door, that suitors and their train might readily pass in and 
out. But the air of the great door, when the wind is in the North, 
is very cold, and if it might have been done, the Court had been moved 
a little into a warmer place. It was once proposed to let it through 
the wall to be carried upon arches into a back room, which they call 
the Treasury. But the Chief Justice Bridgman would not agree to 
it, as against Magna Charta, which says that the Common Pleas shall 
be held in certo loco, or in a certain place, with which the distance of 
an inch from that place is inconsistent, and all the pleas would be coram 
non judice. Although at the same time others thought that the locus 
there means the villa only. So that the returns being copied West- 
monasterium, the Court might sit even on the other side of the Abbey, 
and no solecism of jurisdiction happen. But yet that formal reason 
hindered a useful reform; which makes me think of Erasmus, who, 
having read somewhat of English law, said that the lawyers were 
doctissimum genus indoctissimorum hominwm.” 





This spirit of dislike to alteration still remains : it was only last 
year that witnesses intended to give evidence before the grand- 
jury were for the first time sworn in a place separate from the 
court, although their being sworn in Court was productive of the 
greatest inconvenience. 

Courts of law were originally held in-old town-halls, the halls 
of baronial castles, and even in gaols. The arrangements for 
them were always hasty, the ventilation invariably defective, and 
the rooms having been built for another purpose, generally unsuit- 
able. At times they were so ill-situated as to produce the most 
lamentable consequences; once at Oxford, owing to want of 
ventilation or the escape of some noxious gases into the Court, 
the judge, counsel, jury, witnesses, and spectators, almost to.a 
man, fell victims to a short, terrible, and then unknown disease, 
though it was probably cholera. The event has since been known 
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as the Black Assize. A small imitation of this catastrophe was 
attempted lately by the ventilators of Westminster Hall. For 
some reason only known to themselves, they pumped the air from 
& main sewer into the Bail Court. The effect was magical; not 
the oldest lawyers present had ever smelt such a stench before, 
used as they were to bad smells; the court was cleared in an in- 
stant, judge, officers, lawyers, witnesses, and jurymen fled for 
their lives in the wild confusion of a rout. So far the experiment 
was quite successful; the perpetrators have steadily refused to 
reveal its scientific purpose. As the old halls began to be 
abandoned, and court-houses to be built in our county-towns, 
the old inconveniences and defects were in the conservative 
spirit of England carefully imitated. The marks of haste in former 
plans were copied for permanence in stone and brick. The conse- 
quence is, that although honest attempts are now being made to 
erect courts of justice such as they ought to be, there is scarcely 
a court in the width and breadth of the land that is not a dis- 
grace to the country; not from any want of funds or expenditure, 
but simply from a servile love of precedent and disregard of 
utility—too common in architects. 

The judges are, perhaps, the only persons who are fairly com- 
fortable in a court of justice; though in many courts their own 
rooms are little better than back closets, and they have no means 
of hearing private applications or motions in any decent form. 

Being persons in high authority, they ought to be able to see 
after their own accommodation ; yet of so little weight is their 
authority in opposition to stupidity, obstruction, and neglect in 
the keeping of the courts and their own apartments, that these grave 
seniors are constantly complaining in vain. They have authority 
over much, but seem to have no power over the very court in 
which they exercise their function. We see that they can fine a 
high sheriff for a breach of ceremonial; why should they not 
have power to place those whose duty it is to provide proper and 
sufficient courts for the public under some ban, until such pro- 
vision be made? The matter rests with the counties; but if a 
grand jury can control a county, by presenting a bill that a bridge 
is out of repair, could not-a similar pressure be exercised in 
respect of courts of law? 

As the courts do a great amount of work, and sit many hours 
at a time, it may naturally be supposed that so worldly and acute 
a body of men as those who constitute the Bar are well pro- 
vided in ordinary matters of comfort, at least in the necessary 
means of carrying on their profitable calling. Is it possible 
that the great serjeant, who just this moment moved our sym- 
pathies for his client,—‘ that injaw’d woomun,’—could, in the 
redundancy of his person and his fees, condescend to disrobe 
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himself in anything but a kind of forensic boudoir? or that the 
graceful Sir F., whose perfect diction and perfect attire equally 
move our admiration, would not demand at least a private 
dressing-room, when arranging the folds of his toga and the fall 
of his bands? No such thing; these gentlemen, proud in their 
calling, are humble in their necessities, and wherever duty calls 
them, gently submit to be thrust with a dozen others into a back 
closet, termed “ the robing-room,” and share with them, in prepa- 
ration for the court, the one towel, the one bit of glass, the one 
comb, and the three pints of water. More, the forty or fifty 
gentlemen who support this room, so fierce in public, are 
like lambs in private; for not only do they consent to be treated 
with the parsimony of the workhouse, and the communism of a 
Yankee steamer, but they sweetly agree to pay a large price for 
their accommodation, so that the robing-room keeper not only 
makes a better income, but thinks himself more of a gentle- 
man than many of his customers. The worst robing-room is 
that at Hicks’ Hall, Clerkenwell, where they dare not clean the 
place, lest the dust should not lie again before the next sittings. 
But the most cruel, that of the Old Bailey. It is placed neat to 
the Sheriffs’ kitchen. Think of the legion of the briefless, 
compelled for years to scent an aldermanic dinner, with no hope 
in their own hearts beyond a chop at the “ Cheshire,” or a steak 
at the “ Cock.” 

We not only mention the ill-accommodation of the Bar, be- 
cause it is part of a bad system, but because it is for the public 
interest that these members of the court should be kept in an 
efficient state for their labours. ‘The client pays a high fee for 
his advocate, and it is unjust that merely from bad accommoda- 
tion and ill ventilation the powers he has paid for should be 
marred. Nor is it less for the public benefit that the Bar should 
have some common meeting-place. 

The Queen’s Bench boasts a small waiting-room, with news- 
papers ; and that, besides the robing-rooms, is all the accom- 
modation for the enormous Bar that attends Westminster Hall. 
Before the burning of the old Houses of Parliament, there was 
a kind of club, called Alice’s Coffee-house, which was attended 
by the Bars of all the courts. There was an intercourse between 
the members of the Common Law Bar and those of the Equity 
Bar, which was agreeable to both parties, and very frequently 
extremely profitable. At present these two bodies are almost 
unacquainted with one another even personally. The separation 
of the two Bars is complete—an undoubted misfortune to the 
profession as well as to the public. 

But not only is there a want of proper rooms for the Bar, 
waiting for causes, to sojourn in ; but Westminster Hall is almost 
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destitute of those libraries which every one would naturally deem 
necessary. - There is a set of Reports kept in each of the courts, 
and that is all. Owing to this want of libraries, added to the 
distance between the courts and chambers, much time is spent by 
barristers in absolute idleness—time that might otherwise be well 
employed in draughting legal papers and writing opinions, had 
they a place where they could have access to books, and where 
they could use their papers with comfort to themselves. With 
such accommodation, the majority might get through their busi- 
ness in the morning, and the necessity of late hours and the 
midnight oil would be almost done away with. They would be 
fresher for the work of the public the next morning. 

In those parts of the courts where the public come into direct 
contact with the Bar, the necessary provision is equally deficient. 
There are only two or three consultation-rooms in Westminster 
Hall, and generally none in other court buildings. These im- 
portant preliminary war-councils are held in every corner that 
four or five people can cram into—at the back of the court—in 
the passages, and in the great hall ;—in fact, anywhere they 
ought not to be, both on account of silence and of secrecy. 

If the barristers are ill cared for by the keepers of the New 
Palace and the county magnates, what accommodation is pro- 
vided for the attorneys, who are officers of the court, under the 
authority, correction, and almost domiciliary supervision of the 
court? Simply none whatever. Whatever sympathy may have 
been excited for the judges, counsel, jurymen, and witnesses, 
none has ever been given, nor even asked, for the attorneys. 
The attorneys seem to be fully aware of this, and have wisely 
abstained from demanding what they knew would not be accorded 
to them; and consequently heve provided for themselves, by 
hiring common meeting-rooms of their own in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the courts. In respect then of convenience in 
that quarter, they are the only persons who are well off, because 
they are the only persons independent of public favour. 

However evil the condition of the courts may be to the three 
classes—judges, counsel, and attorneys,—they encounter only 
that which is deleterious and disagreeable, to a great extent, in 
the pursuit of profit; and it is impossible to excite much general 
commiseration for their wants, except on the ground of pre- 
serving these important functionaries in full efficiency. But we 
now come to the classes with whom the public sympathize most, 
because they are the public themselves—namely, the jurymen 
and witnesses. Perhaps, as far as mere respect is concerned, 
the juryman has the advantage of the witness; at least during 
part of his service, the juryman sits in a box (generally un- 
cushioned), with more opportunities of breathing than is accorded 
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to any one else in court, except the judge. A juryman in 
waiting is, however, treated in the same rude and semi-barbarous 
way as are witnesses in waiting. Both classes know nothing 
except that they are waiting; for what purpose, time, or place, 
they have no instruction. There is no one to direct them to their 
proper court, or to seats reserved for them, if there were any, or to 
any place. They are left to wander at large about the court and its 
purlieus until they are wanted, when, of course, they are never to 
be found. Then arises from the officials of the court a fierce cry 
for “‘jurymen in waitin’,” accompanied with diapason growls from 
the judge about “ fines, and keeping the court.” Then the ushers 
of the court issue in hot haste from it, in what we may well term 
a juryman hunt. One rushes into the Great Hall, gazes at its 
vast emptiness, and proclaims in a monstrous voice, to the work- 
men employed there, that “Jurymen air wanted in the Kim’ 
Pleas.” This is an usher of the old school, attached to precedent, 
but averse to practical results. Having performed his duty 
according to ancient custom, he again retires to his little seat, 
and slumbers as of yore. The other, a younger man, with revo- 
lutionary notions of law reform, darts into a Nisi-prius court, 
where the great serjeant is making a touching appeal in favour 
of his client. The usher, not regarding the sentiment of the 
moment, trumpets forth in a tone that employs the whole 
ascending scale from do to si, that “Jurymen air wanted 
in the Kimmin-pleas.” Every one’s attention is distracted. 
The serjeant’s grand parenthesis in aggravation of damages is 
utterly ruined, and the jury soon afterwards give the victim of a 
“breach of promise” a verdict of forty shillings. The hunt has 
been unsuccessful, and the business of the Common Pleas is 
stopped; but at this crisis it is discovered that the persons 
required have been all the time sitting in the barristers’ seats, 
totally unaware that they were the persons in whose behalf all 
this commotion has taken place. They are of course immediately 
ordered into the jury-box, lectured by the judge, and then sworn 
in, with a savage earnestness that must strike terror into their 
hearts. 

All this confusion might be readily avoided by treating the 
jury in a manner consistent with their style, as “Gentlemen of the 
jury.” These gentlemen have no interest whatever in the causes 
they try—not even so much asa witness. They are taken from their 
ordinary duties to perform a public one; always at an inconve- 
nience, often at a loss. Do they not deserve some consideration 
from the public? Now, what could be easier, in a well-arranged 
system of courts, than to provide a comfortable, gentlemanly 
waiting-room for them, with all proper convenience and atten- 
dance, and with newspapers. A notice of the whereabouts of this 
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room, and of the course they are to take in attending to their duty, 
ought to be printed on the summons. The jurymen in waiting 
would. be only too glad to avail themselves of this privilege. In 
this room they could always be found, and immediately sum- 
moned by name. The trial by jury is still a great institution in 
this country, and if it is worth preserving, and we submit that 
it is, it would be well not to make the exercise of the duty pain- 
fully disagreeable to those called upon to perform it. 

At present, service on a jury is practically a gratuitous duty. 
The common juror receives fourpence for each trial that he sits 
upon. This has been his “wage” from time immemorial. It 
may happen in a week's attendance that he may only sit upon 
three trials, and he will for his services receive one shilling—a 
mere mockery of a remuneration. Why should a witness be paid 
for his loss of time, and a juryman not? Each equally performs 
a-public duty. The only persons engaged in a trial are the jury, 
who are also (except the judge) the only persons who have no 
interest whatever in the matter. It was an ancient rule of the 
common law, that every one performing a public duty should be 
paid. Privy-councillors are entitled to pay, members of the 
commons to their wages, and common jurymen to this fourpenny 
fee. No doubt when it was first established it did, owing to the 
difference in the value of money, furnish a reasonable recom- 
pence in the majority of cases for loss of time; but in this, as 
in many other things, the letter, not the spirit, of the law has 
been maintained. If the common jurors are not to be fairly 
paid, the fourpenny fee ought to be abolished ; its offer is always 
resented almost as an insult, and it is generally given back to 
the usher. Special jurymen, who come from a superior class, 
and possess more influence amongst the makers of the law, have 
taken care that their pay shall be a reality; they obtain a guinea 
for each trial they are sworn upon. 

Jurymen are not the only unfortunate persons summoned to 
our courts of law in England ; there is another class whose con- 
venience, comfort, and feelings are utterly disregarded—we mean 
the witnesses. Compelled under heavy. penalties to attend and 
speak, they are treated as if they had done something wrong in 
being in any way connected with.the case in which they come 
to give evidence. There is scarcely a court in the country where 
any waiting-room, refreshment-room, or other convenience is pro- 
vided for them ; even at St.George's Hall, Liverpool, where there are 
rooms for witnesses, all.other essential conveniences of a court are 
wanting, and the waiting-rooms themselves are scarcely furnished. 
In London the. treatment of witnesses is little less than bar- 
barous. At Westminster, winter and summer, they must resort 
to the Great Hall, without even a seat, or the means of resting 
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themselves. At Guildhall it is the same, unless they consent to be 
huddled together in one of the avenues of the court, like pigs ina 
sty. At the Old Bailey the waiting-hall is open to the street, and 
is one of the greatest scenes of abomination in any part of London. 
There is no separation of classes; the most delicately-bred lady, 
unless she chooses to pay an extortionate fee to be admitted to 
a feetid gallery just over the dock, or can make sufficient interest 
with some official to obtain a seat near the bench, must consent 
to wait until she is called, amongst a crowd of vulgar policemen, 
low women, thieves’ friends, and all that peculiar race that 
criminal trials always call into the light. She cannot escape 
with her feelings unoffended, and she will be fortunate if her 
pockets are not rifled. But the Old Bailey is respectable and 
agreeable when compared to the courts and entrance-halls in 
which the Westminster and Middlesex magistrates enact the 
mysteries of their sessions. They must be seen to be understood. 
The pit of a penny theatre in Tothill-fields could scarcely be 
more crowded, nauseous, and vile, than the corridors of the 
Sessions Court-house at Westminster. At the Old Bailey, crimes 
of the deeper dye and greatest magnitude are tried; in the West- 
minster Court, small dishonesties and trivial assaults constitute 
the chief interest. A man may pass through life without witness- 
ing a murder or being the victim of a gigantic fraud; but it is 
extremely improbable that a man of business will be many years 
occupied in his calling, without being called upon to appear 
against some petty thief for some act of pilfering or embez- 
zlement. The general public are consequently most practically 
interested in the improvement of the Sessions House at West- 
minster, and Hicks’ Hall at Clerkenwell ; yet these court-houses 
are almost, without exception, the worst in England. 

Witnesses generally consist of three classes,—the professional, 
legal, or police witnesses; the experts; and the ordinary or 
general witnesses. All demand the sympathy and care of the 
public, in whose cause they are engaged ; but of all, the last class 
in particular. The first consists of attorneys, their clerks, and 
policemen—persons who know how to make themselves easy 
everywhere, and who are acquainted with the purlieus of the - 
courts. The second attend generally by their own consent, and 
are highly paid for their scientific or ‘ expert” evidence, many 
of them indeed almost making a profession of their knowledge 
in this behalf, as everybody knows is the case with the principal 
medical jurisprudists of the country; these gentlemen may be 
expected to put up with any necessary inconveniences that their 
calling demands of them. The inconveniences, however, that we 
complain of here are not cases of necessity. But it is for the 
last class, or general body of the witnesses, that improvement in 
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the arrangement of our court-hoyses is imperatively called for. 
In general, they attend to give evidence on compulsion, and 
unwillingly. There is, indeed, a difference amongst ranks in this 
respect, the upper classes being the most diffident of attendance, 
from a natural objection to public gaze, and the absence from 
their usual occupations ; the lower classes are more willing, as 
they look forward to a paid holiday. All, however, are unused to 
courts, and have an ordeal new and anxious to undergo. They 
are sent for to speak the truth according to the best of their 
recollection—that recollection being likely to be confused, from 
the unaccustomed circumstances under which it is called upon 
for its exercise. 

An uninitiated person would suppose that people so com- 
pelled to a duty would be treated with much consideration ; 
und that for the very purpose for which they are called, their 
bodily strength and the even tone of their nervous system would 
be carefully preserved. No such thing,—present by compulsion, 
a witness is treated as if of no interest to any one; if he were a 
client, there would be hopes for him from the counsel and the attor- 
neys ; or if he could present himself as a point of law, he might 
excite the interest of the judge;-for the time, he is scarcely 
a human being—he has not even the dignity of being a “ step 
in the cause”—he is less than a document, no profit to the 
law ; there are no fair copies to be made of him, unhappily it is 
impossible to engross him, or to stamp him, or to charge for him 
by the folio; he is only a living thing, to be sworn, examined, 
cross-examined, re-examined, to be told to stand down, and then 
to be shuffled off the scene. And so he is neglected ; and as a 
preparation for his important function, he is starved, wearied, 
crushed, and suffocated; and at length, when thoroughly 
exhausted, started into the witness-box to recover himself. 

In view of the detestable system of bullying which exists in 
our courts of law, all must admit how necessary it is, as a matter 
of fairness to the witness, and justice to the cause, that those 
called upon to give evidence should be enabled to get into the 
witness-box in a normal or at least in a cool condition. Take 
the case of a young woman brought up in seclusion, worn out by 
standing and abstinence, and at length, after two or three days’ 
attendance, called upon to give evidence. Something like the 
following scene takes place: the witness, with dress rather dis- 
ordered, ascends the box ; she commences arranging her crumpled 
shawl, collar, &c., and finding a little space and air around 
her, gives a gentle sigh of relief. In this occupation she is 
suddenly startled by an order to “Take the book in ‘er right 
and.” The witness, probably religiously brought up, and accus- 
tomed to a Bible neatly bound, respected, and cared for, is 
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rather surprised at the black leather thing placed before her, 
foul with the pressure of ten thousand greasy thumbs, and as 
many not more delicate kisses; however, she takes up this 
reverend specimen of the four Evangelists. At that moment. 
it is discovered that “ ‘er right and’” is gloved, and she is told 
to take off her glove. From the nature of surrounding circum- 
stances, the hand is always hot, and the glove invariably tight. 
The operation is a long one; the official becomes impatient, and 
the witness, feeling that a crowd of men are staring at her, becomes 
confused. Why a witness cannot take an oath in gloves, if it 
equally binds the conscience, we have always been unable to dis- 
cover; but so it is, this legal ceremony must be performed in an 
ungloved hand. The crier then addresses her in the following 
mystic style—‘ Th’ ev'dence which u shal g’ to cort an jur’ shal 
be the yol tru and nothun buttertru, shlephu God, Kissebook.”* 
Scarcely has she recovered from this would-be-solemn rite, 
when she hears a junior counsel, in a hard voice, ask her name. 
According to the natural custom of persons answering a question, 
and following the rules of politeness, she turns towards the speaker, 
and gently replies. “ Please speak out and address those gentle- 
men,” is the sharp rejoinder. The witness finds herself again at 
fault, blushes again, with increased confusion. By “those gentle- 
men” are meant the jury ; but where they are, surrounded as they 
are by a pressing crowd, only the initiated can discover. <A few 
formal questions are then put to her; at length, one pertinent to 
the cause ; on attempting to answer this she suddenly hears herself 
called upon to “stop, and not to answer that question.” The 
question is, however repeated; again the order to stop is given. 
This, she discovers, proceeds from a red faced senior, who has 
now got upon his legs, and who eyes her all over, with unmiti- 
gated impudence. A confused squabble then ensues between the 
two counsel and the judge about the question, greatly to the dis- 
tress of the witness, who fancies she has created.a serious quarrel 
between the three gentlemen. Perhaps she timidly interposes an 
explanation, and is checked by a sharp order to “ be quiet.” At 
length the question is put in a modified, and generally, in an 
unintelligible form. Forgetting the early intimation to speak 
out, she answers in her natural tone. The jury can’t hear. This 
time the judge reproves her in the following form—‘ Mary ; 
you have not been brought here to carry on a private conversa- 
tion with the learned counsel, but to give your evidence to those 
gentlemen.” The witness is now quite abashed, and begins to 





* In English. “The evidence which you shall give to the court and jury 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, nothing but the truth, so help-you 
God. Kiss the book.” 
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feel that everybody, including “those gentlemen,” must have a 
very mean opinion of her. The question is again put to her; 
thoroughly cowed, half ready to cry, and sustained only by 
feminine pride, she says “No,” when she meant to say “ Yes.” 
A confused conversation follows between the counsel and attorneys 
on the side for which she appears. The question is repeated in a 
different form, and this time she says “ Yes.” The unhappy girl 
has laid the foundation for a rigorous cross-examination from the 
red-faced senior. This dreadful ordeal follows only too soon; 
she is tuld to be careful, is addressed by her Christian name in a 
familiar manner, and is asked if she swears to this and to that. 
Contradictions succeed, of course, not intentional, but the result 
of fatigue, exhaustion, and the irritable reproaches of the judge. 
At length she is told to stand down, having been rendered more 
than half hysterical, and is hustled through the crowded avenues 
with downcast eyes and covered with shame, to meet the affection- 
ate greetings of her friends for having damaged, if not lost them, 
their cause. 

Every one accustomed to courts of law, will remember that 
some such scene as this occurs in every other trial that is heard. 
Much, no doubt, of this is unavoidable. It is impossible to 
provide against the rudeness of learned counsel, though many of 
the judges do their best to check it, and many of the higher class 
of advocates conduct their causes with a marked courtesy. These 
are men either of naturally amiable dispositions, or who come 
from those classes of society where vulgarity of feeling is as much 
discountenanced as is vulgarity of manners. The Bar, however, is 
a profession open to all comers, and contains able men from all 
ranks of life, from the son of the peer to the son of the artisan ; 
talent does not, however, presuppose breeding, and unfortunately, 
if a man is originally of a vulgar nature, the practice of the Bar 
is apt to foster and aggravate the disposition to rudeness and 
indifference. Much, therefore, of the bullying system is unavoid- 
able, even with the best care of the judges, and the most marked 
condemnation of the public. At the same time it is quite pos- 
sible to lessen a great deal of the irritation that arises between 
the court and the witness from the nervousness of the witness, 
the defective acoustics of the court, and the position in the court 
that the parties engaged occupy in relation to one another. 

Very few of our courts are built on any sound principles of 
acoustics. Some-of the old courts are better adapted for hearing 
than the new ones. The worst we know in this respect are 
the new courts at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. After nume- 
rous alterations, the judge, counsel, jury, and witnesses do 
manage to hear one another a little; but this defective construc- 
tion has necessitated the erection of various masses of carpentry 
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that have gone far to ruin the architectural beauty of those fine 
rooms. It is said that the best room for music is a hollow cube 
without recesses of any kind, and experience seems to point to 
that also as the best form for a court of any kind. Sir Charles 
Barry has followed this principle in his committee-rooms, where 
there has never been any complaint of defective sound. A dif- 
ferent plan has been tried with marked success in the Crown 
Court at Chester. ‘This court is the space comprised in a semi- 
circle and its diameter, nearly similar in form to the lecture 
- theatres in University College in Gower-street, or some of the 
theatres for music in Paris.* There can be little doubt of the 
excellence of this arrangement for sound; it is superior, but not 
greatly superior, to the cubical form. At the same time, it is 
greatly inferior in the other requirements of a court. It is a form 
that, ill-adapting itself to the rest of the building, demands a 
great deal of room which is useless for other purposes. It is not 
so accessible in all its parts as the. other form, and is difficult to 
arrange for a court where the number of persons attending must 
of necessity be great. 

Another, and not a very great alteration, would be a great 
improvement in our courts, and would go far to diminish the 
constant irritation that arises from the witness not being heard. 
That is the internal arrangement of the court. Courts are at the 
present moment arranged according to dignity, or that which is 
supposed ‘to be dignity, but without any regard to conve- 
nience. The judge is generally placed on an elevated bench at 
one end of the court. The counsel are opposite to him, the jury 
on one side between the bench and the bar, and the witness any- 
where. There are courts even at Westminster Hall where the 
jury is actually behind the witness, and they have to judge of 
his personal demeanour by the shape of his shoulders only. In 
this arrangement, it is entirely forgotten that the great object of a 
trial is to hear the evidence, and that dignity ought to give way to 
the need of the case. It is the position of the witness that ought 
to be the primary consideration; so that the judge and the 
counsel are placed in a not undignified position, it is all they 
require ; they are certain to make themselves heard. 

The witness ought to be farther from the counsel than from 
the judge or jury. A person giving answer, always endeavours 
to throw his voice as far as the person who questions him; if 
therefore the counsel are farther from the witness, than the wit- 
ness is from the judge or jury, the witness naturally raises his 
voice without being admonished. To effect this the witness 





* This semi-circular form has been ent in the singularly beautiful con- 
cert-room in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
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should be opposite the counsel, the judge on a bench at right 
angles to him on his right hand, and the jury also at right angles 
on his left hand. ; 

The advantages of this arrangement would be, that the witnesses 
would be nearer to the judge and jury than they are ever placed 
at present; that they would face the counsel, and, in giving 
answers to them, would endeavour to throw their voices to them; 
that they would never be tempted to turn away either from the 
judge or the jury, and would be well seen by the whole court and 
the public. Again, the end wall would act as a sounding-board 
to the voice of the witness, the effect of which might be increased 
by rendering the end wall slightly concave, adding, at the same 
time, to the beauty of the building. Such an improved acoustic 
arrangement would admit of a larger pit or well in the centre of 
the court than is usually allowed at present, thus providing more 
space for the masters, attorneys, and reporters. There is generally 
a small judges’-room behind the end wall where the bench now 
is ; this might conveniently be turned into a waiting-room for the 
witnesses in the cause, who would enter the witness-box from 
that room, instead of being scattered through the court and 
hustled through the avenues to the place of examination: by this 
arrangement also the witnesses would all be out of court until 
they were wanted. It is sometimes necessary that witnesses, 
especially scientific witnesses, should be in ‘court to hear the 
evidence of other witnesses, but these are exceptional cases, and 
might easily be provided for.* 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of the witnesses in 
court, we must refer to two other points ;—the obligation on wit- 
nesses to stand during examination, and the irreverent administra- 
tion of the oath. With respect to the first, the obligation on the 
witness during examination to assume a trying and fatiguing posi- 
tion, when the body should be at rest in order to give the mind as 
good a chance of being at ease as possible, is one of the remains of 





* The plans proposed by Sir C. Barry for the new courts in London are well 
worthy of attention, although they do not embrace the details we have men- 
tioned. He proposes a great central hall, almost as large as Westminster 
Hall, surrounded by twelve spacious and ample courts, to which are attached 
libraries, robing-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and all classes of waiting-rooms in 
sufficient number. It cannot be doubted that our present insufficient provision 
is productive of much disease in those who attend the courts, especially in the 
chance-comers, Many a clever man has left the Bar, from an inability to 
breathe the fetid air of the courts, and many a delicate witness has never 
recovered attending a trial. We hope, now that attention is about to be 
called to the subject, that such a building will be erected in London as will 
furnish a model for the re-erection of courts throughout the whole country. A 
bold attempt has been made in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, but without much 
success in any part except in the hall and portico, 
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the ancient disregard of the subject in deference to the Crown ;— 
one of the remains of a fiction which in olden time made prisoners 
kneel to receive sentence, refused them the aid of counsel, and 
which at one time refused them the right even of calling witnesses 
in their own defence. No reason exists why a witness should be 
required to stand, except that founded on the fiction, that the 
Monarch is always present in her courts of justice, and that it is 
a mark of respect to her that the witness should be on his legs ; 
there are many reasons why counsel should stand, but there are 
none but this fiction why a witness should be made more uncom- 
fortable than necessary. Witnesses are often hours under exa- 
mination, and the obligation is an inconsiderate, even a cruel 
rule. The witness-box ought not only to contain a seat, but a 
glass of fresh water for each witness also. Witnesses in the 
circuit courts in Ireland, and those also called before Parlia- 
mentary committees, are always seated. 

Those who believe in the validity of oaths look upon the irre- 
verent administration as binding as a more solemn and decent form; 
yet we cannot but think that the present mode of tendering the 
oath in England must result in diminishing its binding force on 
the duller class of consciences. All persons, whatever their reli- 
gious feelings about oaths may be, must feel not a little scan- 
dalized at the flippant manner in which the condemnation and 
judgment of the Almighty is invoked, by the indifferent and 
vulgar crier that administers this solemn form. Judicial oaths ought 
to be administered by the judge as they are in Scotland. Judges in 
England are very fond of talking at trials, here would be another 
opportunity of loquacity ;—English judges seem to think it to 
be beneath their dignity to administer an oath, as if it could be 
below any man to utter a prayer to God, that a fellow-creature 
may not sin in untruthfulness. We suppose that as long as oaths 
exist in courts of justice, there must be some ceremony, but we 
cannot admire that used in our courts. A Jew places his hat 
on his head when being sworn, a Lascar places his hands on 
his brow, a Gentoo throws down a saucer. English Pro- 
testants complacently regard these ceremonies as peculiar at the 
least, but is kissing the outside of a dirty old book the less 
absurd or superstitious ? Admitting thatthe general ignorance of 
men demands a form, could not one more suited to enlightened 
Christianity be devised than the one now used ? 

If there is occasion for a better treatment of witnesses in court, 
there certainly is not less for improvement in the treatment they 
receive before they are called upon ‘to give testimony. Even in 
the very summons the witness is little considered; he is called 
upon at all events; his convenience is never for a moment enter- 
tained, and he may be called upon for his evidence at the very 
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last moment, even on the day of trial up to the hour of twelve 
o'clock, without either time or notice to make arrangements for 
his business or family concerns, and utterly irrespective of the 
consequences to himself or the public he deals with, arising from 
his sudden and forced absence. 

The remedy is simple enough—the providing suitable waiting 
and refreshment-rooms for the witnesses. When such accommo- 
dation is provided for passengers in great numbers at all our 
principal railway stations, it is difficult to see why it is so 
impossible at courts. of justice. If the provision only went so 
far as to afford a waiting-room with other proper accommodation 
for women, it would be felt as a great boon. It is quite shocking 
to observe the rude and careless treatment the female witnesses 
of necessity receive under the present system of neglect. But 
we go further, and say that classified waiting-rooms ought to be 
provided for both sexes. Without wishing to be aristocratic, as 
a matter of decency we can scarcely ask the pure-minded lady or 
tradesman’s wife to occupy the same room with the degraded 
women who are constantly summoned as witnesses on criminal 
trials. For the sake of character, a separation ought to take 
place. In proposing a classification, we are not proposing any 
new thing, the witnesses are alréady classified, and are paid 
accordingly for their loss of time. We have only to carry this 
classification into the waiting-rooms. What would be easier 
than to make the condition of admission into a waiting-room of 
a certain class, the production of a subpena of a corresponding 
class—a document that the witness is always supposed to have 
with him. ‘The construction of this accommodation would not 
entail any very great expense on the counties, and would be an 
act of consideration to every subject in the realm. The cost of 
attendance would be readily paid in the sale of refreshments. 

Nor would the adoption of this system be less advantageous to 
the public than to the witness. At present, unless the witnesses 
in a case are very carefully kept together, like chickens under 
a hen’s wing, by the attorney or the policeman who has charge 
of it, the oe wander about, and when the case is called 
on, are with difficulty collected, to the great hindrance of public 
business. Sometimes an ignorant, or bewildered man from the 
country wanders away into other courts, until the cause he has 
been subpeenaed to has been tried,—and he finds that he not only 
has forfeited the penalty by non-attendance, but may even have 
been “called upon his subpena” (as it is termed), subjecting 
him to the payment of the debt sued for, as well as the costs in 
the cause. When a witness is wanting there is generally a scene 
of noise and confusion, the ushers bellowing through the passages, 
and the witness at last arriving hot and flurried. On the plan we 
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have proposed, the witnesses might. easily be collected, from the 
waiting-rooms, just before the cause comes to be tried, without 
any noise or flurry; and being placed in a room near the witness- 
box, ought to be brought into court as self-possessed as the 
conspicuous and unusual position in which they find them- 
selves admits of. 

The position of the prisoner in England ;has certainly great 
advantages over that of his fellow-unfortunates in other countries 
in Europe. He is treated as innocent until proved to be guilty, 
however bad his previous character may have been. He is tried 
on one accusation only, and not upon the acts of his life. He.is 
not himself interrogated; he is not laid defenceless in ingenious 
pit-falls purposely laid for him. He is confronted with his accusers, 
and those who witness against him, His trial is open to all the 
world. He is tried by a jury that can neither be pre-selected, 
bribed, nor intimidated against him. The character of his judges 
in general stands unstained by the suspicion of passion, prejudice, 
or partiality. 

Yet with all this, which gives a security against injustice that 
forms one of the liberties of our country, a full measure of justice 
is not even now dealt out to him. For many years the English 
prisoner was treated with a cruelty which the worst barbarities of 
the middle ages could scarcely surpass, Whether innocent or 
guilty, he was confined for many months in an unwholesome 
gaol awaiting his trial; and without a clear knowledge of what 
he was accused of, or who was to appear against him, weakened by 
captivity, he was placed at the bar—not so much to be tried, as 
to be condemned. In the early periods of our legal history, he 
was allowed to call no evidence, on the nonsensical ground that 
it was against the honour of the Crown to call witnesses to 
contradict its evidence, At length, when witnesses were per- 
mitted to the accused, they could not be examined upon 
oath. This, the jury were constantly reminded, was not such 
evidence as could contradict witnesses examined upon oath. 
He might as well have produced none at all; and it was not 
until the reign of Queen Anre that a prisoner could produce 
evidence on oath in his defence, and even that concession cost a 
struggle of seven sessions before it was made law. This rule was 
actually defended on the ground of humanity, for it was said 
that, if the prisoner's witnesses are not examined on oath, they 
are at liberty to say what they please in the prisoner's favour. 
By this piece of nonsense, was a wicked and cruel law defended 
on the ground of humanity. Again, in spite of all the great 
writers on law, from the ancient days of the ‘ Mirror,” to the 
narrow prejudices of Blackstone, it was ruled to be indecent and 
improper that counsel should be employed against the Crown. 
Counsel might, indeed, stay in the court, but apart and without 
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communication with the prisoner. They were not allowed to put 
any question, or to suggest points of law, though if the prisoner, 
by any miraculous accident, suggested any point of law, the 
court first determined if the point should be argued, and then 
assigned counsel to argue it. Then, gradually, counsel were per- 
mitted to cross-examine the witnesses for the Crown, and to 
suggest points of law ; but it was not until twenty years ago—that 
is, in 1836—-that prisoners were, for the first time (in the lan- 
guage of the statute which gave the right), permitted to make “a 
full answer and defence of all that is alleged against them,” by 
being permitted to employ counsel. Still later was a Court of 
Appeal established as an act of mercy for unhappy prisoners who 
were convicted under an error of the law. There is still no Court 
of Appeal when they are convicted on an error of fact; and, in 
that case, they must trust to the tender mercies of the Home 
Office, and the doubtful justice of red-tapery. 

But is that all? Is it enough merely to allow a poverty-stricken 
prisoner, put on his trial perhaps for his life, the privilege of em- 
ploying counsel? Poverty is, to a great extent, the cause of crime, 
and prisoners generally come from the most destitute class in the 
community. At the coming Assizes at Liverpool, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty prisoners will be collected from all parts of 
South Lancashire ; of the one hundred and fifty, not fifty will be 
defended by counsel. Amongst the others will be found sick 
men, without strength or nerves—ignorant men, without words— 
low men, who know not what confidence is—young children, per- 
haps young girls, whose thoughts and voices will be drowned in 
their tears—weak women, palpitating with fear—and all varieties 
of poor, weak, ignorant, and trembling creatures. No doubt the 
majority are guilty; but that is not yet known, the law believes 
them, for the present, to be otherwise. Yet all these will be 
expected to expose perjury, partiality, or exaggeration in the 
witnesses ; to combat unfairness in the prosecuting counsel, im- 
patience in the Judge ; and then to address a large assembly of 
their betters. They will not only have to do this, but to do it 
after the weakening effects of captivity, cowering under the shame 
of accusation, and shrinking from the reproachful glances 
of friends and relations—perhaps their own children. But they 
must do it, though they be deaf, or dumb, or stammer, and that 
in the struggles of all their agonies. Can this be called justice, or 
mercy to the accused? Of what serviceis the Prisoner’s Counsel 
Bill to them? Will equal ignorance be brought against them on 
the part of the Crown? Nothing of the kind; the Crown em- 
ploys a man of experience to prepare the case against the in- 
dicted, and another one, of a different but not inferior ability, to con- 
duct it against him in court. Noris this all; the more complicated 
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the ease, and therefore the more difficult the defence, the more 
legal ability will be brought to bear upon it by the Crown. Even 
in the smallest cases, where the prisoner is undefended, the scene 
is always a painful one. 

It is a trying and confusing moment for the prisoner when the 
counsel for the prosecution having opened the case and examined 
the first witness, the Judge asks the prisoner “ if he has any ques- 
tions to put to this witness.” If the prisoner is able to say any- 
thing, he generally commences a statement of his case, and is im- 
mediately stopped by the court, who says—“ Prisoner, your time 
to speak will come presently, now you are only permitted to ask 
the witness questions.” The prisoner, who probably has not under- 
stood the bearing of the evidence adduced against him, then sullenly 
says he has nothing to ask. With every fresh witness the same 
scene is repeated; and, at last, when the ease for the Crown is 
closed, and the prisoner is asked if he has anything to say to the 
jury, he often says he has not,—he has said all he meant to say 
in the course of the case, or he is wearied out or thoroughly con- 
founded by being often stopped by the court, and finally makes 
no defence at all. This is a common scene: the man is pro- 
bably convicted, and leaves the dock embittered by a feeling that 
he has not had a fair trial. Nor does the injury to the prisoner 
rest only with his own incapacity ; while every praise is due to the 
fairness and consideration of prosecuting counsel, there eannot 
be a doubt that the case is not so strictly conducted in unde- 
fended cases as im defended cases. All objections to unfair ques- 
tions, at least to an unfair mode of putting questions, must come 
from the accused or his counsel. If he has no counsel, he knows 
not how to object, and does not indeed know that an improper 
course is being used against him. Leading ‘questions are then 
freely put, hearsay evidence is quietly let in, and the glib police- 
man is allowed to tell his well-digested story unexamined. The 
case is galloped through much to the satisfaction of Judge and 
Jury, who like to see business dispatched rapidly. This is 
not only unjust, but an abandonment of the very principles on 
which justice is administered in England. 

A man has committed a manslaughter, and is indicted for 
murder. He appears at the bar, and it is found that he has no 
counsel ; the Judge puts on a look of pity, and glances round the 
Bar. The seniors, who are busy, begin to move off, leaving, 
perhaps, some old man at the law, but one who has failed from 
the most patent inefficiency, in the court. No junior is permitted 
to undertake the case without his consent, which it would be 
thought impertinent to ask for. The Judge knows this, and at 
length reluctantly asks this notoriously inefficient old man to 
undertake the defence of a serious charge of blood at a moment’s 
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notice, without any previous knowledge of the facts—without any 
opportunity of ascertaining from the prisoner his story, or any 
time for preliminary consultation. This is nearly the only in- 
stance in England in which counsel is assigned to the prisoner, 
except at the Old Bailey, where the Sheriffs provide counsel out 
of their own pockets. 

In Scotland, every prisoner in the High Court, or Circuit 
Courts, is entitled to the benefit of counsel; and before the infe- 
rior courts to such procurators as practise before it. The Scotch 
law, differing in this interesting particular from that of England, 
does not leave the panel* to take charge of his defence alone ; 
but, justly deeming that from his confinement in prison, his 
ignorance of legal subtleties, and his anxiety of mind, he cannot 
be supposed capable of undertaking so arduous a task, gives him 
the benefit of legal advice in all cases whatsoever. This was long 
ago provided by the Act 1587, c. 91, which orders “that all and 
quhatsumever lieges of this realme accused of treason or of quhat- 
sumever crime, sall have their advocates and procurators to use 
all their lauchful defences, quhom the judge sall compel to pro- 
cure for them in case of their refusal; that the sute of the accuser 
be not tane (query ta’en) pro confesso, and that the party accused 
prejudged in ony sute before he be convicted be lauchful trial.” 
In terms of this excellent enactment, which has since been and 
still is in viridi observantid, every prisoner, whether charged 
with the highest or the lowest offence, is equally entitled to the 
benefit of legal assistance; and it is invariably afforded to him, 
insomuch, that if the prisoner has not previously applied for 
counsel or agent, the court will assign them to him as soon as 
the diet is called, i.e. on the calling on of the case. “ Nor has 
this privilege,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “been found to lead to 
any of the abuses, or the evil consequences which are so uniformly 
held forth in England as likely to ensue from its adoption. On 
the contrary, in this, as in every other department, necessity 
moulds practice into a reasonable and practicable form. As the 
pressure of business increases, the necessity of expedition and 
dispatch is more strongly felt by all parties: confessions take 
place by advice of counsel in cases where resistance is hopeless, 
or is likely to render the panel's (i.e. the prisoner's) case worse 
than it appears on the indictment: speeches are dispensed with 
on both sides in those instances where there is nothing to be said 
against the evidence; and the weight of pleading and legal 
ability reserved for those more doubtful cases where it is really 
called for by the interests of justice, and where it often interferes 
‘with decisive effect in favour of the innocent prisoner. Criminal 
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business is conducted, it is believed, on the circuits nearly as 
rapidly in Scotland as in England; and at all events it goes on 
fully as rapidly as is consistent with the interests of justice, the 
due investigation of each case, and the comprehension by the 
public, for whose reformation it is intended, of what is actually 
going forward. Sir Archibald says, that on two occasions, when 
he was <Advocate-Depute at Glasgow, the assizes were the 
heaviest in the island, not excepting York and Lancaster; but in 
both the business was concluded in eight days of actual work. In 
Scotland, the accused have not only counsel to speak for them, 
but a copy of the indictment, and a list of the witnesses. 

In France, in. the. Netherlands, in the whole of the continent 
of Europe, counsel are allotted as a matter of course. In France, 
the accused is called upon to say what counsel he has chosen to 
aid him in his defence, otherwise the judge names one for 
him immediately, under the penalty of all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. being nullified., In claiming, in, the name of justice 
and humanity, that the power of having, counsel should be 
accorded to the accused, the First President,’ De Lamoignon, 
said in the conferences which took place in France to examine the 
criminal ordinances of 1670, “ Of all the evil things that take 
place in the administration, of justice, none is to be compared to 
condemning an innocent person; and it is better to acquit a 
thousand guilty persons, is one of the maxims that the parliament 
has most religiously observed,” &c. But the president's eloquence 
was unable to,obtain at that time the boon he asked; it was left 
for the Constituent Assembly to reform this vicious and barbarous 
rule in France, _ Not only did that body admit the accused to the - 
assistance of eounsel, but they made it a duty on the judge to see 
that the prisoner has counsel, if he has chosen none. This has 
been confirmed in both, the Criminal Codes of France. This gain 
alone was almost worth a revolution. 
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Traité du Suiciile considéré dans ses rapports avee la Philoso- 
phie, la: Théologie, la Médecine. et la Jurisprudence... Par 
Louis Bertrand., Ouvrage couronné par] Académie Impériale 
de Médeeine. | Paris.) 1857. | t init 

“ HE, jury returned ia verdict—Died by his.own hand under 

temporary insanity.”.. Such is. the, undeviating, formula 
closing every, inquiry into. cases of suicide.....The.law.which for- 
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bids the rites of Christian sepulture to all who have voluntarily 
made away with themselves, is felt to be an absurd and odious 
law, and is eluded by a fiction. Nay, even those jurymen who 
do not wish to evade law by a fiction which will at least pro- 
cure decent burial, and shield the unhappy survivors from an 
additional pang, are nevertheless, for their own sakes, glad to 
persuade themselves, or to seem to persuade themselves, by a 
verdict, that the suicide, which fills them with horror, was the 
act of a madman; an act only possible under the sudden incur- 
sion of passions which, for the time, deprived the victim of all 
self-control. The convenient formula of ‘‘ temporary insanity” 
satisfies all parties. It eludes an absurdity, and it diminishes 
the horror of an event. 

Few readers will be disposed to cavil at such a compromise of 
conscience. Yet, if we wish to understand this act of suicide, 
we must look it steadily in the face, unbiassed by collateral con- 
siderations: and in doing so, the very first question which arises 
is precisely the question invariably answered in only one way by 
the English juryman. Is suicide the act of a madman? A 
moment's reflection assures us that it often is, and often is not, 
the act of a madman. Insane men commit suicide, as they 
commit murder, theft, follies and extravagances; but we do not 
assign every murder, theft, folly or extravagance to insanity, 
nor should we assign every suicide to that origin. Casuists, 
indeed, are ready to. prove that although the insanity may only 
have been temporary, yet, during the passionate afflux of despair, 
reason was totally submerged; the victim had lost all power of 
self-control, all sense of moral responsibility, and, for the time 
being, was truly insane. This is but casuistry, however. On 
similar grounds every man must at times be called insane, 
Anger is brief madness. Appetite is brief madness. Fixed 
attention is brief madness. We are all madmen, with lucid 
intervals. Difficult as it may be, and is, to define the precise 
phenomena of insanity, the common sense of mankind suffices 
for the broad distinction between those who are sane and those 
who are insane; and against such common sense, casuistry is 
powerless. / Except, therefore, as the evasion of a foolish law, 
nothing is gained by the verdict of “temporary insanity,” and 
much is lost by it. In curious contrast with this verdict, is the 
treatment of suicide in Literature: the juryman always represents 
suicide as the act of a madman; the poet and novelist always 
represent it as either the deliberation, or the despair, of one 
perfectly sane. We propose in this article to consider suicide 
under its principal aspects, both in reality and in fiction, in life 
and literature; and as a preliminary, we shall group all suicides 
into two great classes—as the acts of sane, and the acts of insane 
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men,—giving our attention to the first class only, and leaving 
the second to the consideration of those who specially concern 
themselves with mentul diseases. 

The work which we have taken as our text, was chosen by the 
French Imperial Academy of Medicine as worthy of the prize 
which in 1848 was proposed for public competition. It is 
written by a Doctor of the Faculty of Paris, and is remarkable in 
at least one respect—namely, as a specimen of the imbecility 
which an Academy can deliberately send forth to Europe bearing 
the token of its approbation. Prize essays are rarely great per- 
formances ; but this prize essay has eminent imperfections: its 
badness rises to the height of a quality ; its twaddle is superlative. 
Although written by a physician, and for a prize proposed by an 
Academy of Medicine, the physiological and pathological con- 
siderations which spontaneously present themselves on investi- 
gating the causes of suicide, are barely touched on in this prize 
essay, and when touched on, always in singular ignorance; 
whereas the theological considerations, which, however impor- 
tant, are less within the physician’s province, Dr. Bertrand has 
elaborated with the emphasis of imbecility; and it is this theo- 
logical prosing which justifies the presence of the “ puff prelimi- 
nary” in the guise of a letter of approbation from Cardinal 
Gousset. We suspect that it was this theological fervour which 
determined the Academy to award the prize to a work having 
every fault such a work could possibly betray; but which, by 
boldly attributing suicide to “ materialism and irreligion,”: and 
by suggesting the suppression of all free education as the grand 
preventive of suicide, was evidently one of those works invariably 
considered by corporate bodies as “ useful to morals,” and conse- 
quently worthy of all encouragement. Not that we are to 
suppose the members of the Academy of Medicine individually 
in favour of priestly interference in education, or themselves 
very vehemently opposed to materialism. Few of these gentle- 
men can be supposed to share Dr. Bertrand’s opinions, or to 
think highly of his abilities. But the opinions held by indi- 
viduals, and the opinions expressed by them when acting in a 
body, are notoriously of very different complexions. Your corpo- 
rate body has the strangest belief in the virtue of lies. What may, 
in private, be absurdity or tyranny becomes elevated doctrine in 
public. Ideas which in private are scorned as old women’s tales, 
or denounced as the designing artifices of priests, suddenly be- 
come worthy of public encouragement, because utiles aux moeurs, 
Dr. Bertrand, consciously or unconsciously, has pandered to this 
corporate weakness, and gained the prize. The reader of his 
work will form a low estimate of his sincerity, or his intellect. 
We are disposed to believe him sincere: he is, undeniably, inept. 
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The first and most important question, Dr. Bertrand thinks, 
relates to the criminality of suicide. ‘If it be not a crime,” he 
says, “it loses in our eyes every kind of interest, and seareely 
merits attention.” This is an Old-Bailey view of the subject 
which few will share. Madness, disease, and death are surely 
not crimes; yet to the physician and philosopher they have their 
interest—an interest greater even than that of the greatest crimes; 
the phenomena in themselves, and the methods of alleviation and 
prevention, arrest our notice ; and why may not these things arrest 
us when, instead of madness or disease, they relate to suicide ? 
So far from the criminality of suicide (to which Dr. Bertrand de- 
votes his first beok) being the most important of the questions 
demanding an answer, it appears to us as remote from the real 
importance of the subject as if a writer on Insanity, or on Disease, 
were to employ his pages in establishing the fatal consequences 
of the one, or the agony of the other. True it is, that legislators 
have taken the subject within their administration in refusing 
Christian burial; but, properly considered, it matters little 
whether we call suicide a crime or not, seeing that the criminal 
cannot be punished. The indignity of a burial in unconsecrated 
ground is assuredly little capable, of deterring a man from com- 
mitting the crime; and for these reasons: either he is a man of 
strong religious convictions, such as would make this idea of 
unconsecrated burial a terror to him, or he is a man having no 
such apprehensions. In the one case, great as the terror may be 
supposed to be, it will be inoperative, since the very convictions 
from which the terror springs, will themselves deter him from the 
sin of suicide ; and if they have failed, if his despair has silenced 
them, it will have little difficulty in conquering so comparatively 
slight an obstacle as the burial; in the other case, consecrated 
or unconsecrated ground will make little difference to him. Ii, 
therefore, the legislator means punishment as a deterring influ- 
ence, it is evident that suicide is a crime not punishable, for the 
criminal cannot be reached, others cannot be deterred. 

Suicide is a sin, according to all theologians. How far the 
conviction of its being a sin has deterred or will deter men, cannot 
be estimated even approximatively. In very sincere minds 
despair has silenced the still small voice; in others the voice 
has doubtless preached resignation with effect. But we must 
here set aside this influence, as an element not to be accurately 
appreciated. It always escapes us. We know that it must 
operate; but its influence will not depend solely on the strength 
of the convictions, but on this, and on the other conditions of 
the patient's mind—on the depth of his affliction, the agitation 
of his passions, the fluctuations of surrounding circumstance. 
No one will deny the great influence which must necessarily be 
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exercised by a profound conviction that suicide is ‘a sin against 
God; and yet this conviction will not, under certain conditions, 
prevent the sin. ‘God forgive me!” is the last ery of many a 
heart about to hurry from its intolerable anguish. | Indeed, when 
we reflect how strong is the primordial instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, we must admit that whenever a soul is stung with sorrow so 
intense, or depressed by shadows so. gloomy, that this imperious 
instinct is set at nought, no other deterring influence will have 
much certainty of action. 

We may call suicide a sin, without admitting the legislators 
interference. It is an act which God must judge.. He alone 
knows the whole. The legislator has only a corpse to deal with. 
Criminal or not, the man’s tragedy is played out now, and cannot 
be altered. But we who knew him, honoured him, loved him, we 
must form some judgment of his aet, not only as affecting our 
memory of him, but as foreshadowing possible imitators, who, 
under circumstances somewhat similar; may recal the ‘manner of 
his extrication from difficulties which seemed inevitable, and 
from agonies which seemed unendurable. Much, therefore, does 
it concern us, the survivors, rightly to-judge his act, to: appreciate 
its moral significance as an act either imitable or condemnable ; 
and to do this, we must first endeavour to! understand what ‘his 
act really was. 

In the abstract, every one must condemn suicide. Excuse is 
only derivable from the particular circumstances which produced 
the act; .on these depends the amount of pitying sympathy ex- 
tended to the victim. Cases sometimes occur which reduce the 
condemnation to a minimum, and even: transform it into appro- 
bation, Thus even the severe moralists of the early Church 
St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and Chrysostom; have absolved and 
applauded those women who committed suicide to preserve their 
chastity ;— applause which, implicitly recognises the ‘principle 
that self-destruction may be a virtue under certain circumstances. 
Less severe moralists, will, acknowledge that a man afflicted with 
an acute and. incurable malady which renders existence one con- 
tinuous: suffering, may -be pardoned if he seek :relief im! death, 
unless his life is of so much value to- others depending on him that, 
for their sakes, he ought courageously to endure, the suffering. 
Nor can we think harshly of one who in the suddenness of some 
profound. affliction leaps into, eternity to follow those gone before. 
But suicide. from cowardice — from, wounded. self-lové— from 
miserable vanity—can only excite the pitying scorn, of all.) Un- 
happily, these are the motives: which determine the, greater pro- 
portion of deliberate suicides, and it isto these attention should 
mainly be given... We name, those, acts. deliberate which) are 
determined by motives of reflection rather than by irresistible 
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passion, and thereby fall within the sphere of prerentible acts. 
It is idle to attempt the prevention of suicides which are deter- 
mined by imsanity, or sudden passion. These are calamities. 
No one can be forewarned against them. But an examination of 
the recorded cases of suicide leads to the remarkable conclusion 
that, whereas the number referrible to insanity is nearly thrice 
the number referrible to any other cause, the passion of grief is 
the cause of a very small number, and violent anger causes the 
smallest of dll. Thus, in the year 1851, there were 3598 suicides 
recorded in France, to each of which the presumed motive was 
affixed. Out of these no less than 800 are set down to mental 
alienation; and to that number we should add 70 cases of mono- 
mania, 39 of cerebral fever, and 54'of idiocy—all ranking under 
the general head of uncontrollableness,—which will make a total 
of 963, or more than a fourth of the whole cases. If we now 
examine the remaining cases, we find “domestic quarrels” next 
in amount, being no less than 385 ; while‘ grief for the loss of 
children amounts to only 46, grief at their ingratitude or bad 
conduct, to 16; sudden anger, only 1. Next in importance to 
domestic quarrels is the desire to escape from physical suffering : 
these amount: to 313. Debt and embarrassment rank next—203. 
Want,’ and the fear of want, 179: Disgust at life—which may 
properly be called low spirits—stands high,—166; shame and 
remorse, very low, only’ 7. Ehwarted love shows only 91, and 
jealousy, 28. Losses at play, 6; loss of employment, 25. 
Fallacious as all such figures must necessarily be, from the im- 
possibility of always assigning the real motive to the act, they point 
with ‘sufficient distinctness to certain general ‘conclusions :—first, 
that-insanity is the origin of by far the largest proportion of cases; 
secondly, that, except the dread of physical suffering, the other 
large proportions are'all of cases which belong to the deliberative 
kind: And, as it is the purpose ‘of the present article to direct 
attention to suicide in Literattire as well as in Life, let us remark 
on the extreme discrepancy manifested’ between the literary con- 
ception of the causes of suicide, and the conception necessarily 
formed after a survey of the facts: ‘In Literature it is always 
passion, and passion of vehement sudden ‘afflux, which determines 
suicide: ‘the agonies of despair or jealousy, the arrowy pangs of 
remorse, or the’ dread apprehension of shame, are the only motives 
which the dramatist or novelist ever conceives. To lose a mistress, 
and with that loss to fling away'life,—to hurry into eternity as an 
escape from ‘haunting: remorse,’ or’ ‘coming shame,—these seem 
adequate motives for fiction.’ In Tife’the loss of a mistress is 
borne with greaterequavimity ; ‘and the remembrances of crimes, 
or the dtead’of shame, ‘seem to exercise but a very small suicidal 
inflWehdez sii yd edt tedist mossoliet to eo7i 
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Eliminating the cases of insanity and sudden passion, we find 
an immense mass of deliberate suicides. Those arising from 
domestic quarrels point to social and legal evils; the rest point 
mostly to imaginary evils: by which we do not mean that they are 
not evils, but that their peculiar force is derived from apprehen- 
siveness ; and in so far they are reflective. They are not like grief 
and physical pain, which press with sharp anguish deep into the 
instinctive regions of our nature, rousing them to action; but 
arising from reflection, may be conquered or mitigated by reflec- 
tion. At the worst they are but the glooms of distant horrors, 
the shadows of clouds which threaten, but may nevertheless pass 
over. The mind contemplates them. till the distant seems close 
at hand, the possible seems about to burst into reality ; and thus, 
by the activity of terror, the evil which exists only in prospect 
becomes as pressing as though it were present. Bewildered in 
this maze of darkness, all natural shapes become distorted; the 
faces of men are oppressions ; insults are gathered from careless 
glances; scorn is seen lurking under sympathy; every hope 
vanishes; ruins lie around ; there is but one issue—and that 
issue is through the gates of death. 

The suicide of Haydon, the painter, which a few years since 
excited so much pity and interest, may be taken as a good illus- 
tration of the growing pressure of imaginary evils. No one, 
calmly considering the matter, thinks poverty, under any of its 
embarrassments, the justification of suicide. No one will say 
that want of public appreciation—keenly as the self-love may 
feel it—could in itself have destroyed a man like Haydon, ever- 
confident (to insolence sometimes) in his own genius, and accus- 
tomed to consider himself in advance of his age. Poverty he 
had long been familiar with; embarrassments and debts had 
harassed him for years, till they had lost their keen edge; oppo- 
sition from the eritics, and want of due appreciation from the 
public—such at least as he demanded—were old stories to him. 
He had battled through these. He had gained a name; attached 
many friends., His strength was good. His spirit was high; 
his hopefulness generally active. His delight in work was 
unabated. How then came he to succumb at last? He suc- 
cumbed because his mind had begun to dwell upon distant evils, 
which had often loomed upon him before, but, before were looked 
on more lightly—hopefully. The peculiar conjunction of his 
affairs was coincident, perhaps, with some condition of body 
which made him less able to behold the far-off sunshine. We 
allude here to a point. seldom noticed, yet one which universal 
experience ratifies—namely, the immense influence of the physical 
condition on the mental condition, producing suicides in cases 
where, with a different state of health, only depression or grief could 
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be produced. Who of us cannot remember days when life was inex- 
pressibly sad, its burden almost too weary,—when the horizon 
of our affairs was one black mass of cloud without the faintest 
auroral streak,—when hope stirred nothing within us, and reason 
with deliberate demonstration showed that no hope was rational, 
no extrication from the difficulties possible; nevertheless, after 
days passed under the shadow of such apprehensions, the sun 
has risen one morning to find us bright, easy, confident, full of 
hope, quick in desire, strong in courage. A weight seems to 
have been rolled from our hearts. Yet nothing has changed the 
position of affairs: our embarrassments remain, our enemies are 
as persistent, our friends as lukewarm; nothing in the web of 
eireumstance is changed—the change is wholly in ourselves. 
What yesterday seemed intolerable, is to-day spoken lightly of ; 
what yesterday haunted us with apprehensions, cannot to-day 
interfere with the enjoyment of a morning walk. It was perhaps 
a congested liver, which having got righted at last, now renders 
the aspect of life so different. 

In the picture just drawn may be seen a type of those condi- 
tions which often lead to suicide,—the confluence of untoward 
cireumstance with disordered health. Deliberate suicides are 
excessively rare when the secretions are healthy. The physician 
would often avert a catastrophe when the moralist would preach 
without avail ;—a familiar fact, and one which would have been 
more frequently acted on, had there not been a systematic oppo- 
sition from many quarters to everything like a rational interpre- 
tation of the connexion between physical and moral phenomena. 
We expect, indeed, that many readers will be more or less affected 
by the mere statement that suicide can depend on the state of the 
seeretions ; although these same readers would freely admit, in a 
general way, the influence of the bodily states on the mental 
states, and daily perceive the “ cheering influence” of coffee or 
wine. Nothing better exemplifies the extent of the opposition 
raised against physiological interpretations of moral phenomena 
than the fact that Dr. Bertrand, himself a physician, actually omits 
the state of health from his list of predisposing causes of suicide. 
He superficially touches on the influence of age, sex, climate, 
profession, education, imitation, and physical pain, as causes ; 
but in the three trivial pages devoted to the “constitution,” he 
merely says that the bilious temperament is more prone to suicide 
than any other, but that all temperaments are liable to succumb. 

Haydon’s journals furnish, as we said, a very instructive ex- 
ample of deliberative suicide, wherein the determining influence 
is an accidental condition of health. They tell us, in his own 
emphatic language, how great a struggle his life was, and how 
hopefully gone through by him. Always in difficulty, he is often 
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deeply depressed, but the depression never lasts long. His san- 
guine temperament escapes from the gloom of apprehension, 
Yet at last the depression seems more persistent, his health is 
evidently affected, and then circumstance is too powerful for him. 
Let us glance at an entry or two in his journal. Here is one in 
May, 1844 :— 


“19th.—As I sit looking at my picture, Uriel and Satan, I cannot 
help remembering the friends now gone, who used to call in on a 
Sunday and talk, and criticise, and cheer up—Lord Mulgrave, Sir 
George, Wilkie, Jackson, General and Augustus Phipps. How all 
was hope, and novelty, and anticipation—and after forty years of 
most anxious study I am again at it in just as much necessity, or 
more, as when I painted my first picture in 1806—thirty-eight years 
ago. Hardly any one now feels an interest in my proceedings; yet 
my proceedings always do excite an interest, and my fate is not ful- 
filled. My dear old friends are passed, and have led the way. After 
a few years I must follow them. ‘The state of things is melancholy.” 


At the close of the year he says :— 


“My position still is solitary and glorious. In me the solitary 
sublimity of high art is not gone. I still pursue my course, neglected, 
little employed, too happy if the approval of my own conscience is the 
only reward I get for my labours, under the blessing of God.” 


Neglect, failure, poverty, embarrassments of various kinds have 
not daunted him, Here is another indication:— 


“February 4th.—In the greatest anxiety about money matters, 
Accommodation in the city out of the question. My friends with 
faces longer than my arm, croaking and foreboding. 

“T have lost three glorious days, painted hardly at all, and have 
not succeeded in getting 5/., with 62/. to pay. I must up with my 
new canvas, because without a new large picture to lean on, I feel as 
if deserted by the world.” 

* x * * a 

“5th.—0, 0, O! Isat all day and looked into the fire. I must 
get up my third cauvas, or I shall go cracked; I have ordered it up 
on Saturday, and then I'll be at it. 

“Perhaps this paralysis was nature’s repose. J stared like a baby, 
and felt like one. A man who has had so many misfortunes as I have 
had gets frightened at leaving his family for a day. 

“6th.—Thus ends the week; by borrowing 102, of Talfourd, 107. 
of Twentyman, 51. 10s. of my hatter, I contrived to satisfy claims for 
621., but next week I must be at it again. Though I have Words- 
worth’s and the Duke’s head engraving I can sell neither, and though 
I have not had a farthing on my lectures yet, I am now revising a 
second volume. 

“ My two works are done, a third canvas is ready, and, as if under 
trial, I have yet to begin, cheerfully trusting in God, and believing 
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my life conducted by Him, so that from trials inflicted my genius is 
elevated more powerfully than from sunshine and luxury.” 


This picture of the foiled painter staring all day at the fire, like 
a baby, paralysed by the sense of his difficulties, yet the next day 
cheerfully trusting in God, is very. striking ; we shall now see 
him, only a few weeks later, under similar embarrassments, give 
way. He has exhibited his two pictures in the Egyptian Hall, 
where Tom Thumb is drawing crowds, and where few visitors 
go to see the pictures. Failure under such circumstances would 
be painful to every artist; yet surely to one who thought so 
highly of art, it was in itself far less humiliating than his pre- 
vious failures at Westminster Hall, where his cartoons were 
neglected for the cartoons of other painters? There could be no 
rivalry between him and Tom Thumb, If the public was 
curious about Tom Thumb, and not eager to see Haydon’s high 
art, a sarcasm or two would, in other days, or under other cir- 
cumstances, have relieved his mind. | It is interesting to read his 
reflections on hearing of Colonel Gurwood's suicide :— 


“Good heavens! Gurwood has cut his throat. The man who had 
headed the forlorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo—the rigid soldier—the 
iron-nerved hero, had. not morale to resist the relaxation of nerve 
brought on by his over-anxiety about the Duke’s Dispatches. 

“Where is the responsibility of a man with mind so easily affected 
by body? Romilly, Castlereagh, and Gurwood!” 


Let us, however, follow the tragic story as he has told it, 
with its fluctuations, and strange gleams of hopefulness and 
strength :— 

“ 5th.—Came home in excruciating anxiety, not being able to raise 
the money for my rent for the Hall, and found a notice from a broker 
for a quarter’s rent, from Newton, my old landlord for twenty-two 
years. For a moment my brain was confused. I had paid him half; 
and therefore, there was only 10/. left. I went into the painting 
room in great misery of mind. That so old a friend should have 
chosen such a moment to do such a thing, is painful. After an hour’s 
dulness, my mind suddenly fired up, with a new background for 
Alfred. I dashed at it, and at dinner it was enormously improved. I 
make a sketch to-morrow ; then begin to finish with the Saxon noble. 

“6th.—I went, out yesterday to look for my employer, to make 
him pay me 377. 10s, I had just received a lawyer’s letter, the first 
for a long time, I called on the lawyer, ‘an amiable man. He pro- 
mised to try to get me time. I came home—my exhibition bringing 
nothing—a lawyer’s letter—my landlady’s 30/. for rent at the Hall 
unpaid—I came home with great pain of mind; yet would any man 
believe, as I waited in the lawyer’s chambers, the whole background 
of Alfred flashed into my head? I dwelt on it, foresaw its effects, 
and came home in sorrow, delight, anxiety, and anticipation. Iset my 
palette with a disgust, and yet under irresistible impulse. In coming 
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into the parlour, the cook, whose wages I had not been able to pay, 
handed me a card from a broker, saying he called for a quarter’s rent 
from Mr. Newton. I felt my heart sink, my brain confused, as I 
foresaw ruin, misery, and a prison! It was hoisting the standard! 

“This is temper. I went on with my palette in a giddy fidget. I 
brought it out, and looking at my great work, rejoiced inwardly at the 
coming background. But my brain, harassed and confused, fell into 
a deep slumber, from which I did not awake for an hour. I awoke 
cold, the fire out; but I flew at my picture, and dashing about like an 
inspired devil, by three had arranged and put in the alteration. 

“T dined, expecting an execution every moment, and retired to rest 
in misery.” 

Again :— 

“ 23rd.—Awoke at three, in very great agony of mind; and lay 
awake till long after five, affected by my position. Prayed God, as 
David did, and fell asleep happier, but still fearing. 

“J took the original sketch of Uriel, and went to my landlord and 
asked him to buy it in’vain. At last, I offered it to him if he would 
lend me 12. to pay an instalment, where failure would have been cer- 
tain ruin. He assented, and I left a beautiful sketch. I then came 
home and darted at my picture. I have done a great deal this week 
under all circumstances, and advanced the masses of drapery for my 
Jury. There lie Aristides and Nero, unasked for, unfelt for, rolled up 
—Aristides, a subject Raffaele would have praised and complimented 
me on! Good God!—and 1111. 11s. 5d. loss by showing it!” 


On the 11th of the next month he writes :— 


*11th—I have 151. to pay to-morrow, without a shilling. How I 
shall manage to get seven hours’ peace for work, and yet satisfy my 
creditors, Heaven only knows, 

“307. Newton on the 25th. 317. 17s. 6d. Newman, same day. 
267. 10s. Coutts, on the 24th. 29/7. 16s. 9d. Gillotts, on the 29th. 
177. 10s. 6d. to baker,—in all 1367. 14s. 10d. this month, with only 
18s. in the house; nothing coming in, all received; one large picture 
painting, and three more getting ready, and Alfred’s head to do. In 
God alone I trust, in humility.” 

+ - % * * * 


“15th.—Passed in great anxiety; finally painted the background 
in the sketeh, after harassing about to no purpose in the heat. 
“16th.—I sat from two till five staring at my picture like an idiot. 
My brain pressed down by anxiety and anxious looks of my dear Mary 
and children, whom I was compelled to inform. I dined, after having 
Pier money on all our silver, to keep us from want in case of acci- 
ents.’ 


On the 17th we find him still keeping up his confidence, 
although affairs get worse :— 

“17th.—Dearest Mary, with a woman’s passion, wishes me at once 
to stop payment, and close the whole thing. I will not. I will finish 
my six, under the blessing of God; reduce my expenses ; and hope 
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his mercy will not desert me, but bring me through in health and 
vigour, gratitude and grandeur of soul, to the end. In Him alone I 
trust. Let my imagination keep Columbus before my mind for ever. 
O God, bless my efforts with success, through every variety of fortune, 
and support my dear Mary and family. Amen.” 


The evening of that day Sir Robert Peel sends him 501. ; yet 
these are the subsequent entries :— 


“18th.—O God, bless me through the evils of this day. Great 
anxiety. My landlord, Newton, called. I said, ‘I see a quarter’s 
rent in thy face, but none from me.’ I appointed to-morrow night to 
see him, and lay before him every iota of my position. Good-hearted 
Newton! I said, ‘Don’t put in an execution.’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,’ 
he replied, half hurt. 

“I sent the Duke, Wordsworth, dear Fred, and Mary’s heads to 
Miss Barrett to protect. I have the Duke’s boots and hat, and Lord 
Grey’s coat, and some more heads. 

“ 20th.—O God, bless us all through the evils of this day. Amen. 

“21st,—Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation. 

“ 22nd.—God forgive me, Amen. 

Finis 
of 
B. R. Haydon. 


*** Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’—LZear.” 


The paper which he wrote just before committing suicide is 


clear, decisive, explicit, and without any trace of insanity. If 
we ask how from the courage of the 17th he relapsed into the 
despair of the 22nd, we can think of but one answer—the 
change in his own health, which made what before had been 
gloomy, now become intolerable. But be that as it may, there is 
one point we would earnestly impress upon the reader, one which 
would have probably saved Haydon, and consequently may help 
to save any other wretehed man whose apprehensive terrors are 
growing upon him. Let us be allowed for a moment to assume 
that the reader is in such 4 condition. He is materially in that 
conflux and convergence of untoward circumstance, and morally, 
in that apprehensive condition which suffers him to see no other 
escape from intolerable evils than sudden death. He has 
anxiously reviewed his whole situation: bankruptcy, poverty, 
disgrace, await him. Light breaks from no distant quarter. 
There is nowhere help. His wife and children will be dragged 
with him into inevitable distress. He sees the whole army of evils 
marshalled before him, and all the avenues open through which 
they will reach him. He has calculated every chance, and sees 
that the dreaded result is certain. Arrived at this point in his 
deliberations he has reached the terminus of apprehension ; and 
here, consequently, reason may effectively establish the first 
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bulwark, in the shape of a restraining influence, strong in pro- 
portion to the strength with which the idea is conceived. That 
idea rests on the basis of previous experience. On many critical 
and trivial occasions he will remember that the events rarely 
arrived in their foreseen order, and still more rarely brought their 
foreseen consequences. Human beings are always forecasting 
their lives, and always finding every episode wnlike what had 
been forecast. They cannot plan the most ordinary party of 
pleasure with any certainty of the result; if weather turn out 
fine, temper may spoil it. From picnics to ministerial combina- 
tions, men are ever seeing their anticipations unrealized. More 
especially is this the case with all those castle-building schemes 
in which an eager imagination makes the future plastic to its 
wishes. There are times when the horizon is radiant. The man 
seems standing in the confluence of prosperities. From every 
avenue he sees good fortune approaching. He can almost reckon 
up the items of his prosperity, and can calculate the sums to be 
paid to his account. The days pass, but the foreseen events do 
not arrive, at least not as he foresaw them. His fortune may be 
as great, or even greater, but it is always different. The order of 
events is different, the consequences unlike those which were 
foreseen. It may be that the events do not arrive at all. He 


was rich yesterday, and to-day the bank stopped payment. He 


relied on the steadfast friendship of one who has died suddenly, 
or has fled to America. One by one all the radiant spaces on the 
horizon have become clouded over, and he is now anxiously gazing 
for a streak of blue sky. Yesterday he was certain of happi- 
ness ; to-day the certainty has vanished ; to-morrow it will per- 
haps have turned into despair. “ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on 
its throne,” says Romeo; and the next moment the news arrives 
-of Juliet’s death. 

This trite experience of the instability of human happiness 
has an obverse aspect which should give consolation in moments 
of affliction. The same uncertainty which attends our forecast- 
ings of success and happiness, equally attends our forecastings of 
failure and misery. ‘The radiance is not more liable to be over- 
clouded, than the darkness is to be irradiated. We cannot foresee 
truly: we can only imagine something that may occur; and these 
imaginations are always wrong, if hot as to the event itself, yet 
as to the degree in which the event will affect us. Let the worst 
he foresees arrive, it will reach the victim as something very dif- 
ferent from what he imagined. The crash arrives; nothing could 
—nothing did avert it; it is here, and he is a beggar. His wife 
and children are beggars. Nay, worse than all, he is disgraced : 
deeds come to light which cause him to blush deeply when 
revealed, although he blushed but slightly, perhaps, in doing 
them. Everything, then, that he dreaded has arrived? True: 
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but not-as he feared it. Now he is face to face with it, the 
terror vanishes. His strength is greater, and his sorrow less. 
Bankruptcy, if painful, is found to be endurable. Poverty turns out 
a comparatively slight evil—considerably less than a toothache. 
Even the shame against which sensitive pride revolted, is not so 
terrible as imagination pictured it, although, being an intellectual 
pain, and indefinite in its nature, imagination continues to exer- 
cise a control over it. Men do not look their scorn at him as he 
passes. His wife and children do not shrink from him, but cling 
with closer fondness, consoling him for the neglect of others. 
The dog licks his hand as before. The tradesman is as cap-in-hand 
for custom. The heart still beats, and Heaven is above all. 
There is no need for despair. A few years of honest labour may 
repair the loss he has sustained. Meanwhile those years may be 
sweetened by such affection as it is in his nature to call forth, 
and by such enjoyment as he is capable of. There has been pain, 
but there has been more of happiness. Nay, even should the 
shrinking self-love carry its pain to the grave, and the memory 
of the catastrophe overshadow his remaining years, he has still 
the consolation of having purchased life by enduring thus much 
pain, and has fulfilled serious responsibilities to those dependent 
on him. In this simple fact, that we cannot accurately foresee 
the future, lies a refuge from despair. 
“The Greeks said dly in their ic phrase— 

* Let no one be called steak till hie death” 

To which I add—‘ Let no one till his death 

Be called unhappy.’ ”* 


When the wretched Mary Wolstonecraft paced up and down 
Putney Bridge, suffering the rain to wet her garments thoroughly, 
so that they might not prevent her sinking in the water, her life 
seemed. cheerless, and without a ray of hope; yet this hour was, 
in truth, the turning point in her existence, and from it dated 
the most perfect bliss she had ever known—a period of wedded 
happiness and earnest work, Could other miserable creatures 
only bring themselves to believe in a future which they cannot 
foresee, suicide would never be deliberately committed. 

We are fully aware of the impossibility of giving hope to a 
hopeless mind, We do not pretend that a man can reason him- 
self into cheerfulness. Melancholy depression results even more 
from a physical than from a mental condition. But reason, if 
not omnipotent, is to some extent influential. In the proportion 
in which despair is reflective, hope may be reflective; that is to 
say, in as far as depression of spirits results from a review of cir- 


* “ Aurora Leigh.” 
[Vor, LXVIII, No. CXXXIII.]—New Senzzs, Vol. XII. No.I. F 
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cumstances, and an apprehension of future results, it may be 
combated by a general philosophical conclusion, which shows 
how inevitably the survey and apprehension must err, and how 
unlikely it is that the future, which seems so terrible, should 
turn out as we foresee it. Whenever a man is about to commit 
suicide, deliberately, to escape from a network of terrible circum- 
stances, a vivid conception of the fact that this network will really 
be woven into quite other meshes, large enough for escape, large 
enough for the access of assistance—a conception that what he 
dreads will not be realized,—may stay his hand, and suffer him to 
await the result. And here another consideration presents itself 
in intimate connexion with the foregoing: one which, if taken up 
by the mind, may give serenity and resignation to many a trou- 
bled epoch of life. It is this:—We foresee events in the mass, 
but they reach usin detail. Our strength, which would indeed be 
hopeless against the mass, quietly conquers it in detail. To walk 
a thousand miles seems an impossible feat; yet a few weeks of 
our daily avocation carries us over more ground without fatigue. 
In the course of every year we eat a ton and a half of solid 
food, and think nothing of it, but are startled on learning the 
amount. And so it is with troubles, punishments, deprivations : 
they reach us singly and at intervals; we foresee them in the 
mass, and despairingly ask—How am I to meet this overwhelming 
load. Men of inactive imaginations move amid untoward cir- 
cumstances with little trouble. They dispose of each difficulty 
as it arrives, and are not apprehensive of what may remain 
behind. Imaginative men, on the contrary, have their apprehen- 
sions stimulated by each arrival; and to them our argument is 
specially addressed. They may reinstate their vigour of resist- 
ance by recognising the fact, that the army of evils which over- 
awes them, cannot, as an army, overwhelm them; but must, in 
the nature of things, attack them by ones and twos in separate 
intervals, under greatly altered circumstances; so that the mass 
of gunpowder which seemed so formidable is scattered into small 
heaps and grains, some of them not exploding because damp, 
others blown away by the wind, and those which do explode only 
creating damage, not ruin. 

Three sources of prevention, and only three, are thus dis- 
coverable; and these, of course, only affecting cases of deliberate 
suicide: religious conviction, giving resignation or hope; intel- 
lectual conviction of our inability rightly to foresee events and 
results; and last, though not least, medical treatment. Where 
these are powerless, it is idle to hope that legislative enactments 
will avail. We have, however, already seen that by far the 
greatest number of cases is referrible to insanity; and even in 
cases which have all the marks of deliberation, there is some- 
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times a certain intensity of apprehensiveness, a diseased activity 
of the imagination in picturing consequences, which renders the 
patient as helpless as the monomaniac. Such is the case re- 
corded by Hufeland of a tradesman aged two-and-thirty, who, 
having lost his money, and being neglected by his family, 
resolved to starve himself. From the 12th to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1818, he roamed about the country and woods. He 
then dug a grave for himself, and remained in it till the 3rd 
October, when he’was found by an innkeeper. He still breathed, 
after eighteen days’ abstinence, but expired immediately after a 
little bouillon had been forced down his throat. On his person 
they found writing-paper containing a sort of diary written in 
pencil. The following extracts will be read with interest :— 


“16th Sept.—The generous philanthropist who may find my corpse 
is requested to bury me, and to repay himself for the trouble by my 
clothes, my purse, my pocket-book, and knife. I have not committed 
suicide, but I die of starvation, because wicked men have deprived me 
of my fortune, and I do not choose to be a burden on my friends. It 
is unnecessary to open my body, since, as I have just said, I die of 
starvation. 

“17th Sept.—What a night I have passed! It has rained; I am 
wet through. I have been so cold 

“18th Sept.—The cold and the rain forced me to get up and walk; 
my walk was feeble. Thirst made me lick up the water which still 
rested on the mushrooms. How nasty that water was! 

“19th Sept.—The cold, the length of the nights, and the slightness 
of my clothing, which makes me feel the cold more keenly, have given 
me great suffering. 

“20th Sept.—In my stomach there is terrible commotion ; hunger, 
and above all, thirst, become more and more frightful. For three days 
there has been no rain. If I could but lick the water from the mush- 
rooms now ! 

“21st Sept.—Unable to endure the tortures of thirst, I crawled 
with great labour to an inn, where I bought a bottle of beer, which 
did not quench my thirst. In the evening I drank some water from 
the pump near the inn where I bought the beer. 

“ 23rd Sept.—Yesterday I could scarcely move, much less write. 
Thirst made me go to the pump; the water was icy cold, and made 
me sick. I had convulsions until evening. Nevertheless, I returned 
to the pump. 

“26th Sept.—My legs seem dead. For three days I have been 
unable to go to the pump. Thirst increases. My weakness is such 
that I could not trace these lines till to-day. 

“29th Sept.—I have been unable to move. It has rained. My 
clothes are not dry. No one would believe how much I suffer. 
During the rain some drops fell into my mouth, which did not 
quench my thirst. Yesterday I saw a peasant about ten yards from 
me; I saluted him; he returned my salutation. It is with great 
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regret I die; want has forced me; nevertheless, I pray for death. 
My father, pardon him, for he knows not what he does. Weakness 
and convulsions prevent my writing more. I feel this is the last 
ame” ov osins 


In this tragic case the apprehension of poverty became a fixed 
idea, which resulted in afflicting the man with all the worst 
extremities of poverty. Fearing to die of want, he starved him- 
self. 

The story of the German author, Kleist, is far from clear 
in its motives, and is sufficiently striking to deserve telling here. 
He had long familiarized himself with the thought of suicide ; 
spoke repeatedly of it to his friends, as we have been informed, 
and more than once proposed to a friend that they should destroy 
themselves in company. This seems to betoken monomania ; 
yet, what shall we say to his companion, Frau Vogel, who was 
not his mistress, but only his friend, yet who, suffering from an 
incurable malady; consented to the proposal of the poor and 
miserable Kleist, and died with him. They quitted Berlin for 
Potzdam together. At the inn they wrote on the same sheet of 
paper their separate declarations of their intention (a letter 
which we were permitted to see, but which has never been 
printed), and retired for the night. Early the next morning 
they rose, took a cup of coffee, and then went to the brink of 
a pond in the neighbourhood, where they shot themselves. The 
sensation produced throughout Germany by this act has not yet 
altogether subsided, and has given rise to many conflicting 
commentaries. Kleist was, perhaps, insane, and Frau Vogel, 
fascinated by his eloquence and resolution, suffered herself to 
be dragged with him to the perpetration of an act which pro- 
mised release from pain. 

“La vie est un vétement,” says Balzac, epigrammatically ; 
“ quand il est sale, on le brosse; quand il est troué, on le 
raccommode; mais on reste vétu tant qu'on peut.” There are 
few existences in which the sum of pleasures does not greatly 
surpass the pains; and however impatient of pain the sensitive 
organization may be, that very sensitiveness, which makes the 
impatience, also makes the enjoyment proportionately greater. If 
to such purely personal egoistic considerations be added those 
which necessarily issue from our relations to others—to those 
who-love us, who cling to us, who are in any way dependent 
on us,—we shall be forced to admit that suicide is not only an 
act of folly, but a moral crime, that is to say a crime which, if 
not amenable to a legal tribunal, is amenable to the tribunal of 
conscience. The weight of the crime must in each separate case 
be estimated by the circumstances which surround it: on the 
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one hand by the mental and bodily condition of the sufferer, and 
on the other by his social relations and responsibilities. No 
one will harshly judge the mother who, on seeing the corpse of 
her only child dragged from the river, plunged into that river, 
and in it stilled the clamorous anguish of her heart. Far other- 
wise is it with those who, in fretful impatience, in momentary 
fear, in mere bravado, or in despicable desire for notoriety, hurry 
themselves from the world. Yet there are many such suicides. 

There have been periods when suicide was thought a noble 
thing. Especially has this been the case in certain corrupt epochs 
of Literature. Theories of suicide have led to practice. In 
Rome, the Stoical writers uniformly considered it a virtue. 
Seneca abounds in fine aphorisms in praise of it; and men 
seeking a new excitement in suicide as a relief from the lassitude 
of debauch, easily practised this virtue. “That the tedium vite 
was considered by the Romans in the time of the emperors a 
reasonable and legally sufficient motive,” says Mr. Ellis, “ appears 
from the ‘ Digest,’ iii. 2, 11, 3; from the ‘ Codex,’ ix. 50, 1; and 
from several other texts.”* The Roman decree, Mori licet cui 
vivere non placeat, expresses the conviction of that age. In 
Christian countries the act has always been regarded with horror, 
except by an occasional individual, who “dallied with the faint 
surmise,” and speculatively brought himself to consider it a fine 
thing. But neither horror nor admonition have sufficed to 
prevent it. Whether suicides really be on the increase, as many 
writers assert, or whether that increase be only fallacious, the 
larger amount arising from the enormous increase in the popula- 
tion furnishing the cases, we cannot say. Dr. Bertrand, in want 
of a declamation against education and materialism, has no doubt 
on the subject. He seeks evidence in that copious resource of 
blockheads—uncritical statistics :— 


“ Voici, du reste, quelques données statistiques qui mieux que mes 
paroles, prouveront ]’état progressif du suicide :— 
A Paris on comptait de 1794 4 1804—107 per annum. 
1804 ,, 1823—334 “ 
1830 ,, 1885—382 - 
° 1835 ,, 1840—486 um 


He continues the list, and then says that other countries offer 
the same désolante progression. It will give the reader an idea 
of the sagacity of this Dr. Bertrand if we add, that not only 
does he omit from his calculation the progressive increase in 
the population during those years, which alone would com- 


” 
” 





* Notes to the “De Augmentis,” in the new edition of Bacon’s Works, i. 723. 
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pletely change the aspect of the statistical tables, but in the very 
table quoted by him stand these figures:— 

In France, during 1849, there were 3583 suicides. 

ha fs 1850 , 3596 ,, 

” » 1851 » 3598, 


That is to say, there was an increase of 13 one year, and of 2 
the next—which increase is quoted as evidence of the désolante 
progression of the crime, no account of the increase of population 
being given. 

Statists have attempted, but without success, to fix the age at 
which most suicides are committed. But after infancy, all ages 
have their examples; no age can be said to have lugubrious emi- 
nence in this matter. Esquirol thought the “ age of suicide” was 
between 20 and 30; Cazauvielh thought it was between 50 and 
60; Etoc-Demazy between 30 and 60. Others have fixed on diffe- 
rent periods, and all with “ lists” to back their arguments. It was 
reserved for the sublime ineptitude of Dr. Bertrand “ to combine 
the various statistical results,” and assign “the period between 
20 and 60 as that which exhibited the greatest amount of suicide,” 
it never occurring to that stupid physician that the number of 
human beings included between such limits is enormously 
greater than the number included in any of the other periods 
named. This is somewhat as if a man undertaking to ascer- 
tain which capital in Europe furnished the greatest amount 
of suicide, were “to combine the various statistical results,” and 
declare that the greatest amount was produced in the French 
empire. The following table gives the proportion assignable to 
various ages in 3020 suicides committed in France, during 
1843 :— 

Under 16 yearsofage. . . . ...... 
Boom 16to Zh ww wt te tw ke ae 
» 2 aa | 
6 MMe oe & neck ene alee 
» 40 oe! we oie ae ae 
» 50 Cate tel aie be we te 
» 60 Le ee ee ew ew ws B84 
—_— << ns 
» 80 andupwards ........ . 20 
Ree. k's ee a en we gf te oD 


Total .... ». 8020 


To make this table of much value we ought to have the 
amount of population; we ought to know, for instance, how 
many octogenarians were living in 1843, to furnish 20 suicides. 
We know that 20 is a large proportional amount when compared 
with 147, the amount furnished by those living“ at the ages of 
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from 16 to 21. And this large proportion is enough to overturn 
the proposition advanced by Dr. Bertrand,—that the greater 
number of suicides occurs between the ages of 20 and 60, because 
man is then assailed by passions and wants which develope 
imperious desire for their satisfaction:—‘‘ De 20 a 30 ans l'amour, 
la jalousie, l’envie, le concubinage, l’adultére, la paresse, la liber- 
tinage, font de nombreuses victimes dans les villes.” Yet if 
Dr. Bertrand will turn to the tables he himself has printed, 
setting forth the causes of suicide, he will find that those causes 
are rarely Uamour, la jalousie, Venvie, &c. It is, however, 
characteristic of the loose logic, and the incompetence of this 
writer, that after remarking on the great number of octogenarian 
suicides, he proceeds in the next paragraph to assign the vivid- 
ness of the passions and desires between the ages of 20 and 60 
as the chief cause of suicide. 

If we are unable at present to determine the influence of age 
upon suicide, we are somewhat nearer the mark with respect to 
sex. In spite of the greater predisposition of women to in- 
sanity, and the greater amount of suicides which proceed from 
insanity, women much seldomer destroy themselves than men do. 
Esquirol estimates the proportion as 1 to 38. Dr. Bertrand thinks 
that this is owing to women being more religious than men: 
“they draw from their religious convictions and observances a 
force of resignation which enables them better to support the 
sorrows of life.” It is much more probable that the cause lies in 
the greater timidity of women, and their greater power of passive 
endurance, both of bodily and mental pain. If religion really 
were the operating influence, we should find that in all cases 
suicide bears a definite and constant proportion in both sexes to 
the amount of religious conviction and observance—the sceptics 
and indifferentists furnishing the cases, the truly pious being 
quite excluded. But this is not the fact. We have already said 
that religious conviction must have its influence. It saves a 
per centage. ‘To attribute more to it is to overlook the plainest 
facts. Nay, Dr. Bertrand himself, in the succeeding paragraph, 
quotes evidence to show that in rural districts the proportion of 
female to male suicides is 3 to 4, instead of 1 to 8, as in towns. 
This does not trouble him, however, for he boldly attributes it to 
“the greater laxity of religious conviction in the rural districts,” 
—a statement which the reader will receive with surprise. 
Having thus satisfied the one pre-occupation of his mind, and 
having once more adduced religious observance as the sole cure 
for suicide, Dr. Bertrand is led to notice some other facts re- 
specting peasant women, which the reader will probably consider 
as bearing more directly on the case; namely, the hardships 
endured by the women, the cares of widowhood, and, above all, 
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the modification of their nature, which approximates them more 
to the character, manners, and wants of the men. He touches 
these points quite incidentally, and concludes his section on the 
influence of sex with this amazing proposition:—“ Le sexe, 
considéré comme prédisposant au suicide perd donc toute influ- 
ence a cOté du sentiment religieux.” He has overlooked the 
effect of timidity; and that, because the women of rural districts - 
are notably more courageous than the women of towns, they 
must to that extent be without one restraining influence. 

The influence of Professions on suicide has not been accurately 
traced ; partly because, in all the tables we have seen, the one 
important element is omitted which would show the number of 
individuals included in each profession. Thus Dr. Bertrand, in 
support of his strange opinion respecting the religious laxity of 
rural districts, has no difficulty in proving that the agricultural 
labourers furnish the largest amount of suicide ; but seeing that 
this class exceeds every other class by thousands and thousands, 
it is necessary to establish the proportion of suicides to the 
number of individuals, before any conclusion can be of worth. 

The influence of climate has long been a favourite topic. 
Montesquieu attributed the vast amount of suicide in England to 
our fogs and mists,—an idea which speedily became popular, it 
was so plausible. There are, however, two objections to it: the 
first objection is that suicide is not so frequent in England as in 
France; the second objection is that the most gloomy, foggy, ° 
miserable season of the year, from October to January, is the 
season which of all others furnishes the fewest suicides—very 
little more, indeed, than half the amount furnished in May, 
June, and July, when fogs are rarely heard of. A somewhat 
similar proportion is observed in France. In the year 1843 the 
four quarters showed the following amounts :— 


January, 225; February, 230; and March, 280 suicides: in all 735 
April, 258; May 318; June, 334 - » 910 
July, 336; August, 267 ; September, 207 pe » 810 
October, 194; November, 198; December, 170 os » 062 


It is curious to observe the ratio increasing from December to 
July, where the amount culminates, and then declines. Many 
theories have been suggested to explain these facts, but none of 
them are of much worth. Cabanis and Esquirol consider the 
autumn to be more favourable to the development of gastric 
maladies, which tend to the production of suicide by the pro- 
found discouragement and ennui they engender. Others again 
attribute the suicides of summer to the greater length of the 
days, making the nights shorter, and thus robbing men of the 
refreshment of sleep and repose. It is certain that there is a 
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correspondence between the length of the days and the amount of 
suicide; but the connexion between them has not yet been 
detected. 

Is education a predisposing cause? “ Dans tous les pays du 
monde,” says Balbi, “les suicides sont plus communs la ou I'in- 
struction est plus répandue.” True enough; but this is a coin- 

-cidence, not a cause. In countries where there is much instruc- 
tion there must necessarily be all the complex machinery of 
civilization, and we know that barbarians seldom have recourse 
to suicide. But one might as well say that railways produced 
increase of suicide ; or that wherever an Italian opera was found 
to flourish, suicide would be abundant. There is nothing in 
education, in itself, which could possibly act as a direct influence 
in the production of suicide. Dr. Bertrand thinks otherwise. In 
education he sees a potent cause, and in education being placed 
entirely in the hands of priests he sees the only safety. Yet in 
Catholic countries where there is little education, and that 
little entirely in clerical hands, suicide is quite as frequent as in 
America. 

The influence of imitation in the production of suicide, although 
it necessarily only reaches an individual case here and there, is 
apt to excite so much comment that its extent becomes exagge- 
rated. We think little of a madman’s making away with himself; 
we think it not unnatural that affliction or deep-seated melan- 
‘choly should seek an escape; but when the motive seems to be 
purely one of imitation, we are so astonished, and so “ shocked,” 
that the story produces a profound impression. In certain states 
of the mind, imitation is like a contagion, which seizes on the 
feeble with unerring selection. Many a man has perished who 
would have lived on had he not heard of some recent suicide, or, 
it may be, read in some recent novel the tragic story of a hero's 
despair. When the latter case occurs, there is an immediate 
outcry against fiction and the dangerous tendency of literature ; 
but it would be as reasonable to protest against bridges, because 
the fact that one unhappy wretch has flung himself into the 
Thames, suggests to other unhappy wretches a way to escape 
their misery. ‘‘ Werther” may have caused a few suicides, but 
only in the same way as “The Robbers” made young noblemen 
take to the highway; that is to say, it only spurred the willing 
horse. Our actions are the results of such complex forces, that 
it is difficult to assign a single motive. Imitation, as mere imi- 
tation, will powerfully influence the acts of men; and suicides 
will consequently often be the result of imitation. Sometimes a 
man, hearing of a suicide, suffers his mind to linger about the 
idea, as one which to him holds out a prospect of relief. He, 
who went before, was miserable like me; he is now at rest; the 
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weary hours no longer weigh upon him; the arrowy anguish 
pierces him no more; why should I not imitate his act, and rid 
myself of this intolerable burthen? This idea becomes at length 
a fixed idea, and finally an act. 

We conclude our survey of the various influences by confessing 
our inability to assign, with any certainty, the special causes of 
suicide, and the special influences which predispose to it. The 
reason of our uncertainty is the complexity of all moral pheno- 
mena. The same motives, physical and moral, differently affect 
different minds. The quick rebellion of pride, the passionate 
abandonment of love, the suggestions of terror, the instinct of 
enjoyment, all differ so profoundly in different minds, and in 
different states of the same mind, that what is intolerable agony 
to one, is by another carelessly accepted, and what at one period 
will be courageously borne, at another will overwhelm the faint- 
ing spirit. ‘To-day we may hear of our ruin with calmness; to- 
morrow it will throw us into despair. A curious example may 
here be cited. Few events are commoner in the life of a dramatic 
author than the failure of a play. Some accept it with equani- 
mity, even joining in the disapprobation, as Charles Lamb did 
when he joined in hissing “Mr. H.”* Others are deeply morti- 
fied ; but who thinks such mortification an adequate cause of sui- 
cide? Nevertheless, not many years ago Paris was startled by the 
intelligence that two young authors, stung with rage at the failure 
of their melodrama, had locked themselves together in a room, 
and sought consolation in asphyxia. Esquirol tells a story to 
the same effect. M. Roubeau, a young physician, published a 
work, “ Recherches médico-philosophiques sur la mélancholie.” 
A few adverse criticisms, and the lukewarmness of his friends, 
produced in him so profound a disgust at life, that he swallowed 
opium ; and that not sufficing, he went away into Touraine, 
where he strangled himself in an hotel. In these cases we can 
hardly assign the failures as the causes, if by causes we mean 
forces of uniform operation; they were the irritants of a sensi- 
bility already in an abnormal condition, and their force depended 
on that condition. 

We have touched on some points of our great subject as illus- 
trated in Reality, and may now turn for a moment to its illustra- 
tions in Literature. From the very necessities of Art, we must 
not expect to find suicide treated in it with a very close adherence 
to reality. Neither the motives nor the means employed by ordi- 
nary men will suffice for Art; and one great cause of the diffe- 
rence will be found to lie in this: for the purposes of Art, it is 





* A friend of ours not only hissed his own play, but “cut it up” in a news- 
paper afterwards, 
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almost always indispensable that the victims should be of heroic 
proportions ; whereas, in life, these are precisely the natures which 
do not commit suicide. A Cato and a Brutus are very rare ex- 
ceptions in the list of mediocrities. Suicide, when it is not insa- 
nity, is the act of a weak mind ; and, as we have seen, the motives 
which determine it are not heroic. Impatience is weakness; 
despair is weakness. When Sophocles presents the terrible story 
of Gdipus, he makes Jocasta hang herself in sudden horror, 
but CE&dipus, although he tears his eyes out, as unworthy to 
behold the light, lives on. Sophocles, it is true, also represents 
the suicide of a hero, in “ Ajax:” a suicide calm and deliberate, 
performed in spite of the touching entreaties of a wife, in spite 
also of deep regrets at the necessity for quitting the daylight; 
but the hero is unable to live through his shame, and he dies.* 
But as an almost universal rule in ancient art, suicide is the act 
of sudden passion—the grief of a forsaken Dido—the grief of a 
despairing Hemont—the remorse of a wretched Phedra. 

In modern art, suicide is abundantly used; but for the most 
part as a mere deus ex machina, a clumsy contrivance for cutting 
a knot which the author cannot skilfully untie. The fifth act of 
a tragedy usually presents us with one or more suicides; the 
third volume of a novel is also apt to dismiss heroes and villains 
in the same expeditious style. Not knowing how to terminate 
the action, the author makes his hero draw a dagger. But this 
is really an evasion of the difficulty, and is frequently less tragic 
in effect, than it would be to make the sufferer live on. There 
are occasions when suicide is both tragical and grand. In 
the Ajax of Sophocles, and in the Brutus of Shakspeare, 
we are deeply moved by the calm resolution which the heroic 
men display: a solemn earnestness accompanies the act, which 
for the time enchains our sympathy. Very different is the effect 
produced by Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘ Chatterton,” which may not 
unfitly be taken as a type of many modern works that make an 
appeal to our sympathy through suicide. In the real story of 
Chatterton we are profoundly affected by 

The marvellous boy that perished in his pride, 
because, although there is much in the story which would other- 
wise chill sympathy, we feel and know that he was insane, and the 
obvious external causes were but the fuel of that insanity. Quitea 
different impression results from De Vigny’s presentation, which is 
that of an irritable “neglected genius,” driven to self-destruction by 





* This death of Ajax, be it noted in passing, is a solitary example of positive 
ten taking place on the stage, in sight of the audience. Comp. Horace’s 
ictum, 


“Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.” 
+ In the “ Antigone.” 
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puerile vanity. Because the critics abuse him, because the Lord 
Mayor of London, instead of honouring his genius, advises him to 
leave off writing verses, and offers him the situation of valet de 
chambre, this poet curses society, and drinks poison. We do not 
aver that a wretched “ genius” has not before now destroyed him- 
. self for motives equally contemptible; but we canndt give such 
an act the least sympathy ; and still more resolutely do -we refuse 
it when M. de Vigny makes it the text for.a dithyrambic outburst 
on the crimes of society against genius. What he has said, others 
have repeated, and will continue to repeat,—namely, that society 
is guilty of a serious crime in not honouring and fostering genius 
—which is a truth,—and that, therefore, whenever a man of 
genius appears, society should provide for him at once, without 
leaving him that task—which is an absurdity. The truth con- 
tained in this assertion need not be insisted on; it is patent to 
the dullest comprehension. The absurdity which is tacked on to 
it deserves exposure. That society does really honour genius 
whenever it recognises it, is too palpable for any one to gainsay. 
The genius of a Dickens, a Thackeray, a Tennyson, a Millais, and 
indeed of every real artist, meets with rapturous praise, and even 
with not unsubstantial pudding. If there happen to be greater 
men (we doubt it) whom the public does not recognise, because 
they are so far in “advance of the age,” the fact may be deplored, 
but society must not be held responsible. Society is but too 
willing with its homage, when once the genius is confessed; but 
until it has eyes to see and know the idol, we cannot blame it for 
a want of worship. How is it to see and know genius? By 
what sign? Is it because a man is unintelligible that I am to 
reverence his profundity? Is it because his conceptions exceed 
my comprehension and sympathy that I am to worship their 
originality and grandeur? Must I believe him to be a splendid 
genius on his bare assertion? Must I allow the turbulence of 
his friends to coerce my judgment, making me call that origi- 
nality which to my taste is but weak extravagance? Unless by 
the effect his works produce on me, how am I to distinguish 
his pretensions from those of overweening vanity and self-igno- 
rance? If the history of literature can be trusted, men of 
genius have in all times been distinguished by two characteristics 
strikingly at variance with those exhibited in De Vigny’s Chatterton 
—they have been patient and courageous : patient in toil over their 
works, courageous and confident in, the days of early neglect. 
The genius which has not patience to produce fine works under 
all discouragements and social difficulties, is self-condemned ; the 
genius which has no other refuge from temporary neglect than 
passionate flinging away of life, is clearly so unsuited to this 
“workday world,” that we cannot weep over its exit. Our age is 
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ready with its honour and award for all who really move it. If 
you are so far in advance of your age that it cannot be moved’ by 
you, why clamour for its encouragement ? why curse its ignorant 
want of appreciation ? 

The historian of literature will have an interesting chapter to 
write when he comes to trace the aberrations of modern French 
fiction and drama, and especially its influence on suicide. Works 
like the “ Chatterton” of De Vigny, and-the “ Antony” of Dumas, 
throw a sentimental halo over suicide, faJser-even than the moral 
mirage of Stoicism, which, at least, wore the aspect of manly 
strength. The stoic destroyed himself on theory. Seneca makes 
(Edipus propose to kill himself not merely because he is miserable, 
but because he has the abstract right to do so: 

“ Jus vite ac necis 
Mew penes me est. Regna deserui liben 
Regnum mei retineo.” 


This is not the tone of Sophocles, who makes CEdipus await the 
deliverance of destiny. “ Jamais dans la tragédie Grécque,” says 
M. Saint Mare Girardin in his charming “Cours de Littérature 
Dramatique,” “le suicide n'est traité comme une question de 
philoSophie ou de droit naturel.”"* The reason is, however, 
because the Greek dramatists were poets, rather than philoso- 
phers; and M. Girardin’s ingenious chapter would perhaps have 
taken another turn had he not overlooked this distinction. For 
although it is perfectly true that the Greek dramatists, not being 
stoics, had no theoretical purpose in representing suicide, it is 
quite clear, from the single example of the “ Ajax,” that with all 
the passionate love of life manifested by the Greeks, they did 
conceive man to have perfect right of suicide. Not only does 
Ajax deliberately destroy himself, without a word escaping from 
any one which intimates that the act was more than sad, but the 
very chorus—usually the mouthpiece of common morality,—after 
Ajax quits the scene, declares that he were better lying in Hades 
than living thus.t In fact, only in Christian ethics is suicide 
regarded as a sin. 

We know not what our readers will say to M. Saint Mare 
Girardin’s assertion, that “ Shakspeare est pour quelque chose 
dans ce dégoit de la vie, plus fréquent en Angleterre que dans les 
autres pays.” Certainly Shakspeare has strewn his stage with 
suicides enough, and has made suicide the subject of many a fine 
reflection ; but if any one has lightened our national melancholy, 
and interfused our spirits with something of his own abounding 
life and sense of exquisite enjoyment, it is Shakspeare. M. 





* Vol. i. p. 101. 
} “Ajax,” v. 635: xpeioowy yap Aidg xevOwv, } voray paray, k. 7. A. 
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Girardin remarks a certain godt de la mort in English literature. 
We are, indeed, fond of death and its terrors. We make life as 
lugubrious as we can, and revel among the tombstones. Shaks- 
peare was too much of an Englishman not'to have hjs touch of 
this malady; and, as M. Girardin notes, Shakspeare’s Romeo is 
intensely English, and intensely unlike a Greek or Italian, in 
thinking Juliet more lovely in her tomb than when alive :—“ ces 
funebrés lieux conviennent & l'imagination de cet amant, fils du 
génie de Shakspeare.” An interesting essay might be written on 
Shakspeare’s treatment of suicide; what M. Saint Marc Girardin 
has written cannot, however, pass in England. 

We need say little of “ Werther” and its imitations. The pro- 
found impression produced by “ Werther” is in these days scarcely 
intelligible. It comes, however, less within our subject than 
almost any other work, simply because it is a close reproduction 
of the actual reality. The story told in ‘‘ Werther’ had been acted 
in sad earnest by Goethe's acquaintance, young Jerusalem ; and, 
except in its influence on literature, we can no more consider it 
among the examples of suicide treated in fiction, than we could 
:o0 consider the touching story of Chatterton as told by Professor 
Masson. 

We have touched but lightly on the several points of our 
great subject, for our purpose was not to write a treatise, but to 
bring together a few general considerations which might pass into 
the stream of the reader's reflections, mingling with his own 
serious thoughts. There are few minds that have passed the 
buoyant epoch of youth to whom the subject of suicide has not at 
times been awfully present, either as the calamity of some one in 
whom they have been interested, or as the dread possibility of 
their own escape. If the act is comparatively rare, still rarer is 
the freedom from all premeditation of it; and we are not alto- 
gether without a hope that the reflections brought forward in this 
essay, may have some slight influence in preaching resignation to 
those whose sufferings may be forcing their thoughts into wistful 
contemplation of suicide. 
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1. De U Avenir politique de VAngleterre. Par le Comte de 
Montalembert. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1856. 


2. L’Angleterre au dia-huitiéme siecle. Par M. Charles de 
Remusat. 2 vols. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1856. 


EVER has there been a more striking instance of the old 
proverb, that. hard times bring together strange bed-fellows, 
than that of the conjunction into which Messieurs de Montalem- 
bert and Remusat have chanced to be brought. The present 
censorship in France having forbidden all open discussion of 
home politics, human ingenuity has been driven to elude its 
repressive powers by stratagems of allusion, or allegory; and 
thus those who wish to say anything about the affairs of their 
own country which is not in accordance with the system of the 
day, seek for a fitting oportunity to do so, at least by inference, 
in the history or the picture of other countries. England, the 
great example of modern nations, and the study of modern states- 
men, stands in high relief from the battered and mutilated wall 
of European history, as the figure whose design and cast pre- 
eminently attract the eye. All look at it: some with hatred 
and illwill, others with longing desire—the fewest with any true 
understanding of its nature; but yet all look at it; for while 
around everything is more or less bruised and crippled, it alone 
has grown into an age stalwart with the vigour of health. If, 
however, the same object has thus at the same time fixed the 
attention and even admiration of these two French writers, 
all similarity between them is merely accidental and outward. 
Between the minds of the two men there is all the difference 
between fanciful whim and sober reason. M. de Montalembert 
is a man who stands by himself: a sort of will-o’-the-wisp on the 
waste of French pelitics. Endowed with a temper easily fanned 
into excitement, and with such independence as is the offspring 
of boundless self-reliance, possessed, moreover, of certain gifts 
of speech and writing—not without a brilliancy that can dazzle 
for a moment,—his political life has been woven out of those two 
most discordant elements, a profession of boundless devotion to 
ancient authority, and the never-resting prompting of a vain and 
febrile mind towards a display of its powers. Too restless to 
bear the drudgery of that political faith which he has loudly pro- 
claimed to be his, he has seized, with the impetuosity of a flighty 
brain, on the most diverse opinions; and while his vanity hes 
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flattered itself on having found the spell which could blend all 
these contradictions into harmony, the glaring fancifulness of his 
views’ has never once allowed him to ‘win that confidence of any 
real party without which a statesman can achieve nothing. Thus 
the upshot of his career is, that if he has earned admission into 
the gallery of the political men of modern France, it is only as 
the embodiment of the grotesque. No feat in his whole life, 
full as it has been of whimsical outbursts, is more utterly eccen- 
tric than his recent book on England. To pronounce its history 
the illustration of Roman Catholic glory; to consider its institu- 
tions and all that it possesses in character and worth as legacies 
from its Roman Catholic period; to express admiration of the 
independent bearing and public spirit of our aristocracy, while 
fervently professing attachment to views and opinions the first 
tenet of which is such absolute abnegation of self in humble 
obedience to a supreme tribunal, as must do away with the very 
nature of aristocratic independence; to see in the whole of our 
present political life but the tendency to absorb our existence in 
the all-engrossing existence of Roman Catholicism, and to evolve 
a mystic wedding between our manly freedom and the Guardian 
Church,—these are sallies which might be applauded in a squib on 
our institutions, but which we can only expect to meet as serious 
utterances in the vagaries of a Don Quixote. Yet mankind is so 
fond of praise, that because there is much sparkling declamation 
about the excellence of our establishments (which is always 
referred to an ancient age and Catholic origin), the book has been 
eagerly read and favourably received on this side the water. The 
truth is, that M. de Montalembert, putting up unkindly with that 
gag which has been laid on his eloquence by the present govern- 
ment in France, has poured forth the bitterness of his resentment, 
with all the flush of momentary impulse, in a high-flown panegyric 
on a country where his chafing envy beholds no trammel put on 
that flow of ebullitions in which his prattling nature loves to dis- 
port itself. The book is, however, not without pages striking 
both in diction and ideas; but its true thoughts are all broken 
and splintered, and are rendered useless by the incoherence of a 
mind that will not see the connexion between political freedom 
and religious independence. As his life has been spent in trying 
to twist a rope of sand, so his opinions are a jumble of flashes of 
truth and sturdy nonsense. Heartily as we hope, and more- 
over believe, that his trust in his country’s future recovery of free 
institutions will be justified, we cannot say that our opinion is 
in the least affected by his peculiar reasons. The political fore- 
sight of that seer inspires us with small respect whose mere 
retrospective glance is so bedazed by prejudice as to be alto- 
gether unable to discern the mighty prominence of the Reforma- 
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tion on ‘the canvas of English history; who, dilating on the 
glories of our great sovereigns, holds up to admiration the 
examples of the Catholic Alfred, Edward the Confessor, Richard, 
Edward III., and Henry V., while he barely hints at the existence 
of Elizabeth, and altogether overlooks the weighty reigns of 
Henry VIII. and William ITI.; and who thinks that he portrays 
the present state of our Church, when, with turgid rhetoric, he 
pronounces it to have been “decapitated” by the loss of Mr. 
Newman and his comrades. 

If we were to try to elaborate the model of a mind the very 
counterpart of that of M. de Montalembert, we could present 
nothing more complete than the image of M. de Remusat, who is 
especially notable for his soundness of judgment and untiring 
research. Wanting in that rapid and flashing display which 
belongs to the hasty temper of the former writer, the slow labour 
of his painstaking thought even hampers his style: his works, 
on the other hand, possess the solidity of sense, the consistent 
tendency of large and rational views, and a conviction which 
enlightens because it presents itself with the proofs of experience, 
won by impartial study, instead of being puffed up by the intoxi- 
cating fumes of an excited fancy. Bred in that school of political 
writers whose studies made the last years of the Restoration the 
nursery-ground of the most distinguished body of historians of 
modern times, he has through his whole life remained true to the 
principles which he imbibed in his youth. When the Revolution 
of 1830 opened the field of statesmanship to his associates, and 
many of them in the course of political strife laid aside much of 
the original generosity and broadness of their opinions, and grew 
narrow-minded through the taint of court and state intrigue, 
M. de Remusat maintained his convictions unshaken. He may 
be called, in one word, thoroughly liberal ; political and religious 
freedom are the articles of his creed, and the constitutional 
government established by the Revolution of 1830 was cherished 
by him as the means whereby they might be implanted so firmly 
in France as to-become an inalienable property of the nation. 
He took part in the transactions of that government, in the 
welfare of which he felt so patriotic an interest; but although 
he was once for a short time Minister of the Interior, the studious 
character of his nature leading him into deep historical investi- 
gations, disinclined him to a very active share in the debates of 
the Chambers. Such a man is, by his constitution and tastes, 
little fitted for the restless warfare of parties; and although 
M. de Remusat’s political experience made him alive to the 
necessity of their existence, and their solid union in a pazrlia- 
mentary government, yet there is in his writings the dispassionate 
tone of the thinker, who bases his views on principles of justice 
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and general good, and not on the more or less personal feelings 
of party. When the great overthrow of 1848 dashed his hopes 
to the ground, England became his residence for some time. 
Having visited it repeatedly before, he had learnt to understand 
that country whose history had long been one of the chief objects 
of his study; and it was natural that, under the circumstances of 
the situation, his studious mind should again be led to revert to 
it, in the search for a solution of many troubled thoughts. The 
period of our history which occupied his attention, as especially 
structive for his purpose, is the one between the Revolution of 
1688 and the beginning of. this century, during which our. 
possession of the freedom we had won was confirmed, parlia- 
mentary government became defined, and that internal struggle 
was being mutely but incessantly fought; which resulted in the 
discharge of our peccant humours, and the constitution of a 
healthy frame. The conclusions which the history of these 
events made him draw were cheering: he saw, on examination, | 
that the course of our progress towards freedom had been most 
uneven, and that, in spite of our boasted political aptitude, we 
did not attain it without passing through periods of corruption. 
and disorder such as have been pointed at in. other nations as 
convincing proofs of their political imbecility. In a set of bio- 
graphical sketches of the men whose lives best set forth this 


period of history, he tried to communicate to his countrymen the 
encouragement he himself derived from his researches; and as 
his plain and open temper did not fear to avow its convictions, 
he prefixed an excellent Introduction, in which he indicated 
with unequivocating precision the drift of his views, and the 
inferences to be drawn from his examples. 


Where is the man possessed of the least education, whose 
mind has not felt curiosity as to the destiny of France? It is 
a question to which an answer can be found only by carefully stu- 
dying the history of the country, and by observing at the same time 
the true character of the age. The history of a people is the key 
to its habits, which are as inveterate as those of the individual ; 
the objects of a people’s taste change according to the circum- 
stances of its wants and its growth in enlightenment; but each 
successive attachment will bear traces of the influence of the 
former one. To understand the character of the French nation 
and its causes requires a wider range of view than is generally 
taken. The glance of those who casually chance to look on the 
eanvas of French history is at once so riveted by the mighty 
image of Napoleon, in the pageant of his triumphant career, or the 
wild groups of revolutionary turmoil standing forth in terrific 
contrast from the gorgeous background of the majesty of 
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Louis XIV., that they overlook all the rich details of the 
picture ; and even the great figures of Henry IV. and Richelieu 
are generally caught sight of only dimly, like the faded outlines 
of an effaced tracing. Yet, if we are to understand the France of 
that Revolution, which, begun in 1789, is not yet closed, it is not 
in the reign of Louis XIV. that we have to seek the knowledge 
of it, but in the great reign of his great-grandfather. It was 
Henry IV. who, allaying the sufferings of a fearful civil war, and 
soothing down the rancour of a most envenomed struggle by 
the spell of his large and generous genius, raised that royal 
dominion which became the government of France, and the 
strength of which, burthened by national sympathy, was so great 
as to last still seventy years after undergoing all the strains of 
Louis XIV.’s imperious excesses. It was likewise Henry IV. 
who conceived that noble scheme of foreign policy which, che- 
tished by the mighty mind of Richelieu and the wily intellect of 
Mazarin, raised France to the first place amongst Continental 
nations, until the mad ambition of Louis XIV., trampling its 
traditions under foot, made his country lose that fair renown 
which it had won from thankful Europe in battles against 
Spanish supremacy: driving his subjects to become the ministers 
of his reckless desires, he caused this name to be a byword in the 
mouths of a justly indignant and outraged people. While France 
before the time of Henry IV. had been the most limited 
monarchy of Europe, he built a state edifice, the principle of 
whose architecture was the right of royal inheritance by birth ; 
yet his government, so far from being regarded as a usurpation, 
was hailed by his age as the sanctuary of French freedom ; and 
the judgment of history has confirmed that opinion. As the 
Revolution of 1688 was in our country a great national act, and 
the birth-hour of a government which grew in strength and 
health because it was the child of our desire, so was the accession 
of Henry IV. to royalty the enthronement of the wants of the 
French people. It therefore deserves study how it came that, 
on this occasion, the people should have willingly sought a 
government that professed to disregard rights which had often 
been claimed and battled for, and had never been so fully acknow- 
ledged as in the period immediately preceding. The history of 
France is the reverse of that of Germany. While in the latter 
country the feudal independence of nobles and princes defied the 
centralizing influence of a supreme sovereign, and by the exces- 
sive development of their individual might permanently crippled 
and stunted the vigour of the state, the kings of France, through 
their ability and that national spirit which is one of the chief 
characters of the French nation, succeeded in crushing the power 


of the nobility, which had entrenched itself in its counties and 
G2 
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principalities. In this struggle, royalty sought the alliance of 
the people, The municipal freedom of certain cities was prto- 
tected by it against, the hostility of the feudal lords of the neigh- 
bourhood; and thus a feeling of friendly alliance sprang up 
between king and people, which. runs through French history 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. On all occasions of 
national importance, the sovereign called together States-general, 
composed of deputies from the three orders—nobility, clergy, and 
burghers, which last were called the Third Estate. As the inde- 
pendence of principalities was destroyed, and an order of powerful 
nobility grew up, the dissidence of class between it and the 
people began to flare forth; and at times also there was a mighty 
repining against exactions on the. part of royalty, which, however, 
on no occasion lasted long enough to bring about a permanent 
estrangement between the two. They were both necessary to 
each other ; and Louis XI., although he never held States-general, 
courted with affectation the title of “‘ Le Roi Roturier.” Thus 
was generated a spirit of political freedom which inoculated the 
whole temper of the people; although, owing to the circum- 
stances of repeated wars, both foreign and civil, that endangered 
the safety of the country, it did not succeed in attaining consoli- 
dation by settled institutions. The demands which the Third 
Estate. usually advanced were for alleviation and more regular 
partition of taxation, and the convocation of the States-general at 
fixed periods; but most especially it claimed the right of 
granting subsidies from its own free will.. The opinions which 
were heard in the course of debate partook sometimes of a bold- 
ness that seemed like the language of our days. In the States- 
general of 1484 (which, convoked by Charles VIII., the son and 
successor of Louis VI., are important as being the last that were 
held until the outburst of the Reformation, and thus give an in- 
sight into the temper in which the nation entered on that period 
of political commotion, from which it was rescued by Henry IV.) 
we find a Burgundian gentleman, the Sire de la Roche, indulging 
in the following language :—“ Royalty is a dignity, and not an 
inheritance. History tells us, and I have received it from my 
fathers, that in the beginning of governments kings weré created 
by. the vote of the people. I wish you to be convinced that the 
commonwealth is the people's property, handed by them to kings, 
and that those who hold it by force, or any other méans, without 
the people’s consent, are to be esteemed tyrants and trespassers 
on other persons’ property. By people, however, I do not mean 
only. the lower orders, nor any other subjects of the kingdom, but 
all of every rank; so‘that I conceive even princes to be embraced 
in the name of the States-general, nor any one to be excluded 
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who dwells within the realm.”* If language like this undoubt- 
edly partook of an exaggerated vigour from which the mass 
recoiled, yet the ideas which impelled it were familiar ; and when 
in the next century began the deadly war with Protestantism, the 
crafty defenders of the old faith set in motion against it a most 
monstrous engine, constructed out of the turbulent ambition of 
a few nobles, and the frenzy of insane demagogueism. 

When the Catholics of France became alarmed at the wide spread 
of the Protestant faith amongst the population to the south of the 
Loire, and at its espousal by a great proportion of the nobility, and 
even by the heir-presumptive of the crown—Henry of Navarre, 
they eagerly entered into a solemn league and covenant for the 
defence of their faith, at_ the wily suggestions of some scheming 
leaders. Foremost amongst these was the Duke of Guise, who, 
perceiving in the dissensions of the state a chance of attaining 
even unto the throne, and endowed with all those daring qualities 
of head and heart which enable a man to go far in troubled 
times, put himself at the head of the great Catholic party, deter- 
mined to recoil from no possible means of winning the object of 
his ambition, The association thus instituted was a perfect 
organization for attack and defence: each member was bound 
by a solemn oath unhesitatingly to devote his wealth and 
person to the common weal, and to obey absolutely and without 
reservation all commands of the chief, who was no other than 
the Duke of Guise. The Protestant religion had mainly found 
favour among the nobles; their castles and manorial residences 
were its strongholds, and they loved to revive their recollections 
of lost political independence in the seignorial privilege of having 
the forbidden service celebrated within the precincts of their 
lordships, This should be borne in mind; for the reason why 
Protestantism failed in becoming the national church of France 
is to be found in that circumstance, which gave it its strength as 
a mere party—its intimate alliance with the unruly nobility, 
whereby its triumphs, owing to the turn of political events, 
would have been tantamount to the victory of a class. For this 
reason, also, the Duke of Guise, like a crafty politician, courted 
the friendship of the popular element; and thus was contracted 
an unnatural coalition between that religious reaction, the em- 
bodiment of which is the Order of the Jesuits, and the old political 
constitution of France, through which the country was led into 
such discreditable extravagances that it sank in the exhaustion 
of despised decay. At the States-general of 1588, the temper 
of the movement was at once revealed. Hand in hand with a 
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violent call on the king to avert the existence of but “one 
Roman Catholic religion” im the realm, it was declared that 
Henry of Navarre was incapable of succeeding to the throne, and 
that all decrees of the States should at once have the sanction of 
the law, without undergoing, as hitherto, registration in the courts 
of law. The murder of the Duke of Guise and the abortive 
schemes of Henry IIT. caused the scene of struggle to be soon 
removed from the halls of the States-general to the fields of civil 
war. As the cities had ever been the strongholds of French 
liberty, so now again it was the cities which in their delusion 
took up arms; and at their head stood Paris, as the chief of the 
mighty federation. While Henry of Navarre began, then, those 
four years of warfare, in which it is difficult to say whether to 
admire most the military genius which he displayed in fighting, 
with his small means, his enemies, backed by all the power of 
Spain, or the statesmanlike humanity he ever maintained amidst 
the rancour of civil war, all the fury of the maddest revolu- 
tionary frenzy was cooped within the walls of Paris. The 
ha of the churches had become political tribunes, where 
anatical priests incited the mob to the crimes of murder and 
national treason, rather than undergo the dominion of a heretic 
sovereign ; regicide was openly preached as a virtue, and Jacques 
Clement, the assassin of Henry IiI., was designated from the 
pulpit “‘as the blessed son of St. Dominic, a sainted martyr in 
Christ.” Such imsane violence gradually inclined the mind of 
France towards Henry, the greatness of whose character be- 
came daily more apparent amidst this frantic virulence; and 
when, in the despair of extreme danger, the chiefs of the League 
so entirely forget their national honour as openly to entertain 
the design of proclaiming a Spanish sovereign for the sake of 
their own safety, their power fell from them at once. Henry IV., 
however, had lived too long amongst the Protestants of France 
not to be aware of their peculiar political position ; the man who 
of all others had an intuitive appreciation of the true requisites 
of a King of France was aware that, as things then stood, it 
behoved him to become a Catholic. On the 25th July, 1593, he 
went to St. Demis, where he made a profession of the ancient 
faith, and shortly after he was firmly established withim that 
Paris which had so long defied his captainship. 

The accession of Henry IV. was the enthronemént of the 
spirit of conciliation. The sceptre which he claimed by birth- 
right was wielded by him with that national feeling which had 
been lost sight of by those who, under cover of the popular right 
of election, had not recoiled from yielding France to the grasp of 
Phillip II. Aided by the wisdom of Sully, he ardently devoted 
himself to repair the shattered frame of the kingdom; by healing 
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its wounds and ministering to its wants, his government became 
the true expression of the people's desire. When he renounced 
the Protestant faith, he by no means forswore his old and per- 
sonal friends, and the statesmanlike motives of his conversion 
added to his desire to confer on them the benefit, of toleration. 
Through the Edict of Nantes he introduced its principle so firmly 
into the constitution ef the country, that in spite of the rebellious 
turbulence of the Huguenots under the following reign, it was 
never attempted to be overthrown, and it, remained unseathed 
until the arbitrary madness of Louis XIV. destroyed it, along 
with other creations of his great-grandfather. By this edict the 
unmolested exercise of the Protestant religion was guaranteed, all 
prohibitions were removed as to holding offices of state or admis- 
sion for purposes of study to colleges and universities ; and as the 
rancorous feelings of the civil wars were as yet uneffaced, justice 
was secured by special tribunals composed of an equal number of 
judges of both faiths. Thus, under Henry IV.’s influence, France 
alone in that age presented the spectacle of a country in which 
the great principle of liberty of conscience was recognised. The 
next labour of the king was to level that animosity of classes 
which had of necessity been exeited during the late troubles, and 
the dangerous influence ef which became apparent in the way in 
which it thwarted a general administrative reform. Hf the Pro- 
testant nobility numbered among its ranks a great part of the 
gentlemen of the country, proprietors of privileged lordslips, 
the Catholic party, on the other hand, possessed most of the very 
highest members of the, aristocracy, men of great historical 
names, who still retained a feudal hold over the population, which 
their ancestors had once ruled as independent sovereigns, from 
the custom of the Government to conciliate their good-will by 
bestowal of provincial governorships on their families, from father 
to son, until these offices had come to be considered pretty nearly 
as a hereditary nght. Finding himself too, weak to wrest this 
privilege at once out of their possession, Henry designed to sup- 
plant their influence by fostering commerce and industrial im- 
provements, which would tend to raise the condition of those 
classes through whose instrumentality they are carried out. This 
was a renewal of the. old alliance of the French crown with the 
people against the aristocracy. The efforts of the king and his 
ministers were indeed indefatigable for the creation of a thoroughly 
vigorous administration ; and the records of his legislation are 
filled with monuments of his caxe for improvement. The charac- 
ter of the French aristocracy was military ; war was, its profession, 
the knowledge. of weapons all its science; its members, as a body, 
never would accommodate, themselves to that drudgery of study 
which was deemed to be unbecoming their rank. In exact propor- 
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tion, therefore, to the development.of the king's ‘plans, there 
grew up a.class of plebeian ministers... The nursery of these men 
was the law courts called: parliaments, which had grown to par- 
take of an administrative character from the custom of registering 
all royal edicts previous to publication. Henry-IV. introduced a 
fundamental reform in the tenure of these law offices. In return 
for a small yearly tax, he bestowed them on the holders as their 
property: for ever, which they could leave to their children, or 
transmit by sale if they chose. The revolution was an immense 
one: it raised at once a plebeian aristocracy prond of its pri- 
vileges, originally derived. from merit and learning; but it also 
had ‘the disadvantage of splitting. the people into. hereditary 
castes, and substituting for a large and comprehensive public 
spirit, the narrower feeling of corporation. The’ evil conse- 
quences of this institution were, however, reserved for the future, 
and might have been easily avoided had succeeding governments 
not been blinded by obstinacy ; the immediate effect was highly 
beneficial; and, strengthened by the support of the intelligence 
and energy of the country, Henry IV. saw fifteen years ‘of assi- 
duous_ labour suffice not only to recruit an exhausted and heavily- 
mortgaged treasury, but to open new mines of incalculable rich- 
ness in the quickened industry of France, while the spirit of the 
country had been braced to the undertaking of a grand design of 
European policy. Thus was a system entered upon which led to 
the political insignificance of the aristocratic element in the real 
business of: Freneh government... The nobility contented itself 
with its privileges, which, no longer the reward. of -services, but 
the vested rights,,of haughty indolence, grew to bea crying 
injustice... When the familiar blast of war sounded to’ arms, its 
old brave spirit: of ¢hivalry would be\aroused, and.to the last it 
spilt its blood as\gallantly on fields of battle as'in the days of the 
Crusaders; ‘but. from the hour when its pride refused to submit 
to the discipline of that enlightenment which, once brought 
into the world, was destined! to become its ruler, it had abdicated 
for ever all influence in the daily. government of the country, and 
was. henceforth | willingly left. to. seek compensation in the 
gorgeous liveries and luxurious: servitude ‘of court. state, for that. 
hard-working life. of: political power! which fell to the: ‘lot: of! the 
classy whence sprang Colbert..and .Louvois. When: Ravaillac’s 
knife cut short Henry's days, he was in:the;act of beginning the 
execution of an undertaking, the design \of ‘which is the greatest 
monument of his; genius...‘ When. one: arrives at-this sad page 
of ‘history,’ says: M, Augustin, Thierry,* ““whenione reads. the 
sudden and violent end. of so noble a:life and so'great a; destiny, 
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it is impossible not to be arrested with emotion, and feel, at. the 
distanee of more than two centuries, somewhat of the anguish of 
those who lived in his time.” Such is the throng of consequenves 
which presents itself to our imagination as springing from the 
crime of a’ mad assassin, that the deed grows to the magnitude of 
one of the most important events of modern history. In the 
Memoirs of Sully, there is @ most curious sketch of a system of 
European polity which floated before the vision of Henry 1V. as 
the ideal aim of his desires: His ambition was to liberate 
Europe from that Spanish domination which then bestrode it like 
an oppressor, and to lay the foundations of a lasting and pros- 
perous peace by the establishment of kingdoms ‘strong in their 
consistent nationalities. “‘ Je-veux bien que la langue Espagnole 
demeure a ]'Espagnol, l'Allemande 4 1'Allemand, mais toute la 
Francaise doit étre & moi,” are the words in which he expressed 
himself; it is the same system which is now called the balance 
of European power. | France was to be the liberator of the world; 
it was to be the asserter-and defender of the independence of 
Europe. * Towards this end the king combined all his endeavours. 
Perceiving at once, with his large genius, how artificial was that 
enmity with England which the ‘personal ambitions of former 
sovereigns had framed into a passion that had become consecrated 
by habit, he allied himself with Elizabeth. This English alliance 
is, in fact, a thing which has been entertained by every sound 
French statesman since the time of Henry IV.; it was only in the 
frenzy of blinded ambition, or under the pressure’ of accidental 
circumstances, that it was lost sight of: When Richelieu, who so 
heartily entertained the king's foreign policy, was at enmity with’ 
England, he was foreed into it of necessity by the alliance which 
our country formed with the Huguenots of La Rochelle. Mazarin 
sought the friendship of Cromwell, and English troops fought 
side by side with French soldiers under Turenne at the battle of 
the Downs against the’ Spaniards. The two countries only 
became really hostile when Louis XIV.; forsaking the traditions 
of hereditary policy; aimed at usurping that very supremacy over 
the world which it: had* been’ the historical glory of France to 
have wrested ‘from the despotic grasp’ of Spain. After years of 
assiduous labour, Henry saw’ himself at last: in a state to begin 
his great enterprise. With the alliance of England and the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany, he meant’to attack Spain at once in 
the Netherlands and the Empire. His army was already gathered 
in cantonments, the regency of the’ kingdom during his absence 
was already instituted ; everything was prepared and awaiting the 
king’s arrival, when!the arm ‘of # madman dashed to pieces 
designs as grand as any Napoleon ever conceived. 

If we cannot repress 4 feeling of grief at the incalculable 
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consequences of this event, we can no less help being amazed at 
the providential care which seems to have watehed over France, 
endowed as she was with such a statesman as Richelieu in the 
most critical moment of her career. If it is true that his plans 
were at bottom but the reproduction of these of Henry IV., the 
merit of their execution is entirely his own. The fabric which 
the king had striven to raise had well-nigh been pulled to the 
ground during the anarchy of a feeble regency. The old insti- 
tutions had taken advantage of a lull in the repressive vigour of 
the government to sprout afresh like long-rooted weeds, while 
those which had been recently planted were as yet too weak to 
impair the life of the old ones by the vigour of their own 
growth. Richelieu made it the one object of his life to reduce 
this confusion to order, and there is something appalling in the 
implacable energy with which this great man trod down all the 
strongholds of inequality. No privilege and no family tie could 
make him swerve for once from tliat which seemed to him con- 
ducive to the good of the state, and the only thing which can 
absolve ns memory in any degree from, the stain of his re- 
lentless deeds is the patriotic motive which in truth inspired him. 
“ Je n'ai jamais eu d'autres ennemis que ceux de la France,” was 
the answer he made on his deathbed to the priest who asked 
him whether he forgave his enemies. The nobility which had 
raised its head during the disorders of the regency he hurled back 
into insignificance. The first noble in Lranee, Montmorency, 
brother of the Princesse de Condé, was ignominiously beheaded 
in Toulouse, the capital of his governorship, for having allowed 
himself to be inveigled by the king’s brother into one of those 
abortive plots which. the latter's restless spinit of intrigue was for 
ever weaving. Such severity relentlessly pursued completely 
cured the turbulent independence of the nobility. When Mont- 
moreney's brother-in-law, Condé, received the government of 
Burgundy, he, a prince of the blood-royal, dwelt in his harangue 
to the provincial estates on the “favour” shown him by “that 
great genius. of the world” in bestowing on him such an ap- 
pointment. What gave Richelieu more trouble than the ill-con- 
coeted rebellion. of some nobles, was that civil war into which 
the Protestants allowed themselves to be deluded through the 
ambitious suggestions of some of their aristocratic leaders. 
Richelieu was doubly incensed against them; for not only was 
the federative system which they had established amongst them- 
selves most dangerous to that governmental action which he 
aimed at, but, with a dereliction of principle for which they paid 
a heavy penalty, they had not scrupled even to become the allies 
of Catholic Spain, and to knock down powerless the arms of 
France as it was putting forth all its might fora vital blow at 
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the national enemy. It is well known with what gigantic 
energy the siege of La Rochelle was prosecuted—how Richelieu, 
becoming captain under the inspiration of the crisis, had a 
causeway built in the sea which was a marvel of resolute per- 
severance. When victory crowned his efforts, he made such use 
of it as became the successor of Henry IV. Cardinal of Rome, 
he was above all guardian of France; it was not the Protestant 
faith which he had been combating, but the insubordination of 
subjects which he had been reprovmg. As he had deprived the 
Catholic’ nobility of their strongholds, and had by royal edict 
commanded all fortresses and castles to be dismantled which were 
not required for the defence of the country against invasion, so 
now he took from the Protestants the right to maintain certain 
fortified towns which lad been conceded to them’ by Henry IV. 
as a guarantee for their liberties. The same day, however, that 
saw the political distinctions of the Protestant federation con- 
summated by the capitulation of Alais, saw a royal edict pub- 
lished which confirmed that fall and-free exercise of the Protes- 
tant religion which’ had been conéeded by the Edict of Nantes. 
The same energy displayed by him im pulling down the two 
powers which still retamed any*'weight that could actively 
thwart the action of the government, he also displayed in far- 
thering internal progress and welfare. An enemy to all privileges, 
in which he saw so many drags’ ktid on that authority which he 
wished to be the expression of the whole country, he was as 
little the partisan of eérpotations as of aristocracy. His keen 
eye no doubt already pereeived the ills which lay embedded in 
that system of saleable offices before mentioned; but it had 
already become so extended and ‘ramified as to be beyond abroga- 
tion. All that could be done te excite a general public spirit 
within the limits of a government that will not admit of popular 
representation was, however, tried by Richelien'’s legislation. 
The middle classes were allowed to attain the highest rank im the 
army, which hitherto had been an exclusive privilege of the 
nobility. It was hoped that the new opening for ambrtion and 
merit would mitigate that exclusive spirit of legal learnmmg and 
officiai routine which was becoming the type of the middle 
classes, who were growing into sham aristoeracies without the 
dash and enterprise of the reality. The nobility was encou- 
raged to assimilate itself with the people, and to lay aside 
that isolation’ which the folly of its lazy haughtiness brought 
with it. ‘There is a @ecree of Richelieu which expressly 
commands ‘that it should not be considered unworthy of a 
“ gentilhomme” to engage in commerce on the sea. In all the 
branches of administration there are signs of his stimulating in- 
fluence; he wished to see all the resources of the country 
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brought into play; he had a soul which was alive to everything 
great and genuine; he had the intuitive admiration of a mighty 
mind for the beautiful in art and the splendid in intellect; and 
every object of his various pursuits he followed with the vehe- 
mence of a temper whose nature is to command, and whose re- 
solution, once taken, brooks no opposition and yields to no con- 
trol, but crushes the obstacles that stand in its way as the wind 
snaps the twigs it may meet. Hereditary governorships, provin- 
cial rights, federative constitutions of the Protestants, indepen- 
dence of the courts of parliament, privileges of corporations, liber- 
ties of the cities,—every one of these were violated by Richelieu 
when they proved a bar to his desires ; and although he must be 
justly charged with having laid the seeds of much bad political 
habit, by breaking the people to the discipline of arbitrary power 
and weaning it from the recollection of its traditions, yet history, 
considering the noble use he made of the might he had grasped, 
must justly award him the title of Great. What chiefly aided 
Richelieu in his internal administrations was the splendour of his 
foreign policy, which enlisted in its support all the national feel- 
ing of France—its strongest and most encouraging sentiment. 
It was this feeling which made the people, wasted with exactions 
and sufferings, rally to the call of Louis XTV. appealing in his 
distress to his country against an invasion ; and it was this feel- 
ing which made the people heartily wish well to Napoleon during 
his last campaign. Richelieu made France the empire of the 
Continent, and five years after his death its influence was ac- 
knowledged at the peace of Westphalia. Such was the govern- 
ment which was the inheritance of Louis XIV.; a government 
that had many failings in its constitution, yet strong in the 
vigour of youth, and animated with a large spirit. When he died, 
he left it a body withered and shrivelled, drained of its blood, 
its organs ossified, its will paralysed ; a body of which it could 
rather be said that it was not yet dead, than that it was still 
alive. 

Leaving aside the disturbances during the minority of Louis 
XIV., which were entirely without consequences, his reign falls 
naturally into two parts: the first, while Colbert was his minister, 
and the traditions of Henry IV. were more or less maintained ; 
the second, when under the influence of the consequences of the 
king's infatuated self-will, the royal power became a devouring 
monster. While Richelieu had made himself the despotic organ 
of the State, Louis XIV, made the State the despotic organ of 
his individual will. Royalty, instead of remaining the crowning 
apex of the pyramid of the State, had grown to be its base. 
Although, on looking at the picture of France in those times, we 
behold what at first sight seems an infinite variety of distinc- 
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tions, a labyrinth, of partitions within the extent of society, yet, 
on close inspection, none of them proves of natural growth; we 
behold privileges upon privileges and. liberties upon liberties, but 
the only freedom to be discovered is the ovyer-grown freedom of 
royal authority. All those seemingly independent bodies which 
appear to oceupy the soil of France, each entrenched in the 
stronghold of ancient institutions, are found, on examination, 
to be but a collection of semblances ; the only reality is the one 
great power of the king, If we look for the cause, of this 
excessive oyer-growth, it is to be found in the law of nature that 
every living organism is also a@ devouring one. We have seen 
the origin of the royal power, and how circumstances fostered, 
with the people's sanction, the tendencies of its nature into con- 
firmed habit. There was nothing to curb the appetite of its 
desires but its own good sense; the baneful effects of isolation 
and of examples of resignation had made those who were its 
victims forget all, customs of self-defence. There was also an 
attachment on the part of the country generally to the king. A. 
government which springs from a national feeling can commit 
many faults before a people resolves to discard it: the thought 
of divorcing the system of Henry IY. was as little entertained in 
France by public opinion, as is in England at the present day the 
idea of upsetting the whole settlement of 1688, and establishing 
a republican government. The first point on which Louis XIV. 
innovated was foreign policy. The wars which he madly under- 
took for the. gratification of his ambition brought France into 
disgrace with Europe, and into embarrassment at home. As the 
want of money pinched the, monarch, he encroached on the 
established order of things at home. Financial considerations 
became the only motives of his,internal administration ; and one 
of the readiest resources that, presented itself was the creation of 
saleable and hereditary offices. France was filled with corpora- 
tions of such officials, for every time that. the treasury was in 
need of money it contrived some new dignities; and thus the 
popular classes, properly so-called in contradistinction to the 
“noblesse,” became split up into numberless bodies, all of them 
artificial, and entirely animated with a baneful spirit of corpora- 
tion. The nobility scouting communion with these plebeians, 
who were as exacting about the, privileges of their rank as, 
the old aristocracy about their own, and _ too little versed in 
knowledge of; business to be able, even if willing, to fill high 
offices of state, was to be found nowhere except, in the army.or 
at court.. The pride of roralty loved to,enhance that pomp 
which it. believed to be as inherent to, its nature as almightiness 
to that of the Divinity, by a display of aristocratic, splendour ; 
all its show was composed of such blazonry ; all its work was 
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done by plebeian hands. Saint Simon, whose shrewdness. per- 
ceived the hollowness of his order's rank, calls, in the petulance 
of his displeasure, the rule of Louis XIV. “un régne de vile 
bourgeoisie en sorte que les choses sont arrivées au point que le 
plus grand seigneur ne peut étre bon a personne, et qu'en mille 
facons differentes il depend du plus vil returier.”. Thus was there 
nothing in France endowed with political power but royalty: all 
institutions were semblances ; the aristocracy the chief actors in 
royal pageants; the people nowhere as people, but everywhere 
gathered together in small societies, which mostly owed the 
toleration of their poor existences in the first instance to the 
government's want of money, and afterwards to their own insig- 
nificance. Hence it is intelligible how the great Revolution 
could be so speedily fulfilled. The day that the Bastille was 
taken, and the stronghold of royalty stormed, there was nothing 
more to conquer; when the king was overthrown, there were no 
classes to continue the war amongst each other; for what had 
worn the appearance of an established hierarchy had been but 
degrees in servitude, and the royal establishment broken up, all 
found themselves at once on a level. 

At this point of French history a sight is presented to us 
which has no parallel in the annals of the world. This society, 
which shows itself so entranced in its political action, so dead 
and listless to all practical care of itself, is all the while intellec- 
tually the most active in Europe, and even mooting ideas which 
are to become the impulse of the most tremendous revolution 
which the world has yet seen. It is the most astounding example 
how power comes tamely to. yield up its strength to force of habit 
and superstitious belief in impossibility. So aceustomed had 
men grown to live in small companies within the compass of 
narrow enclosures, that they had lost all knowledge of large 
intercourse ; and while their minds would in abstract speculation 
soar to the extremest regions of dreamland, it never occurred to 
them actually to overstep the petty bounds within which they 
allowed themselves to be cooped. ‘They were suffering from. that 
incapacity which befals a body that from long indolence has lost 
the free use of its limbs. Nothing reveals the results of the 
system of the French government more glaringly than the 
peculiar character stamped on the speculation of the eighteenth 
century. To understand the measure of the change which had 
come over the whole constitution of French mind since it, had 
last gathered itself to a great political effort, we must consider 
how different were the sources of inspiration sought on the two 
occasions. The language of the Siates-general in the assemblies 
just prior to the League is not that of innovation, but of the 
maintenance of laws which existed, although they might be often 
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broken. There is no appearance of invoking a new political 
faith, but the resolution of not forsaking the tradition of his- 
torical right. Men had political habits im those times, and all 
their desires were brought inte accordance with them. If we 
look through the plentiful political literature of those days, we 
find that the book which then excited as much attention as the 
“Contrat Social” in the eighteenth century, is the “ Franco-Gallia” 
written by the Protestant Hotman, and purporting to prove how 
from the earliest times the French nation possessed the acknow- 
ledged right to control its sovereign. Its popularity was uni- 
versal, for in its false show of erudition public opinion found the 
fancied confirmation of a cherished idea. In the eighteenth 
century mind lives, on the contrary, in a world of its own 
creation; like an intellect burning brightly in a palsied frame, 
it derives none of its suggestions from the quickenings of its 
body, but seems rather to grow im strength and vigour in propor- 
tion as it becomes divorced from the latter. If men were some- 
times drawn to reflection by events and institutions, they found 
these objects on a foreign soil. If Montesquieu and Voltaire 
startled their contemporaries by accounts of England which it 
was beyond their practical experience to understand, such books 
could only arrest attention for a moment, and were quite unable 
tomake people permanently forsake their wild flights of speculation. 
It was this utter casting aside of all regard for established condi- 
tions which was the leading feature of that age, and at once formed 
the strength and the weakness of the French Revolution. Mind 
became braced to a degree of self-reliance and trust in itself 
amounting to folly, but which yet impelled it to such mighty 
undertakings that their very failures have a lasting worth. It 
was not the discovery of this or that novelty whieh endowed the 
Revolution with its force, but that feeling of consciousness which 
after-ages of slumber suddenly thrilled through the frame of the 
nation, and burst forth with the stern conviction of a religion. 
That in spite of such a power it should have failed in so many 
of its attempts is not wonderful. When ideas descend upon the 
stage of the world, they meet many stern realities which require 
to be overcome. When the French nation attempted to establish 
liberty, it easily found a space, but no ready materials for its 
erection. Though moved by the most ardent passion for free- 
dom, it had lived so long wnder the guardianship of authority, 
that it brought to the work of reconstruction a habit of thought 
entirely stamped with the character of its former existence. 
While wishing to win liberty for individuals, it could not wean 
itself from the thought of the state, the only tradition preserved, 
until it lost the former in following the latter. This is not, 
however, a fault of natural incapacity, it is the consequence of 
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those laws from which no human mind can emancipate itself. 
It was the vice of the old system that it had allowed no institu- 
tions to survive ; when the nation, therefore, by a public-spirited 
effort, tried to constitute itself, it found nowhere around it any 
hints that could aid it, and was of necessity forced to have 
recourse to the suggestions of speculation. One institution 
alone did it find existing, the all-engrossing State, and that 
institution it cherished to its own detriment; for, hoisting it 
on that colossal pedestal from which the pride of royalty had 
been pulled down, it deemed it compatible with liberty to endow 
the new idol with such despotic authority that all freedom was 
soon afresh enchained, and nothing but dire despotism existed. 
In this conduct there is, moreover, something which is not 
derived from mere political inexperience or the influence of the 
government immediately preceding the Revolution, but which 
springs from the very nature of the French. There is this great 
difference between the characters of the Anglo-Saxon and Gallic 
mind: the former has the habit of that mature thought which 
accustoms it to such consideration for the possible worth of 
divers opinions, that when transferring itself to the business of 
government, it so organizes the constitution of the common- 
wealth as to ensure due play to the freedom of individuals; the 
latter, always impelled by the supreme influence of one dominant 
idea, doubtlessly puts forth terrific vigour in its actions, but is 
always despotic in its mood. From this peculiarity of the 
French mind arises that inequality in exertion which has been 
proverbially reproached as fickleness; for its efforts, ever par- 
taking of the impetuousness of impulse, of a necessity bring on 
that exhaustion which exacts from the strained body deep repose. 
In our hundreds and our shires we learnt those habits of self- 
government which have taught us to have a commonwealth ; 
but in France the only sanctuary of liberty was the executive 
administration of the entrenched city, or the vigorous arm 
of royalty. The countryman fled to the municipality for 
shelter against the exactions of his lord. The world-wide 
difference between the whole manner of thought of the two 
people is at once revealed in the words they make use of to 
express their existence as a nation. The Englishman, in whose 
mind is uppermost thé thought of those who constitute the 
whole, speaks of the country; the Frenchman, whose eye 
is, on the contrary, at once drawn to the forcible embodi- 
ment of the whole, speaks of the State. Thus, that supre- 
macy of Paris which has often caused so much astonishment, 
and has been explained as a usurpation on the part of revo- 
lutionary violence, was in truth but the result of national 
tendencies: it coincided with the municipal traditions of France; 
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the eminence of the capital, could not but grow irresistibly 
on the popular opinions of a nation which willingly merged its 
whole political existence in the all-engrossing grandeur of its 
i acap bl 

t was through favour of this feeling that the power. of Napo- 
leon was established. There is a moment in all great popular 
revolutions when, after the violent strain and effort of outburst, 
a people is ever apt to yield itself up to the guidance of any 
leader whose presence of mind may supply the wants of the hour, 
and dissipate, by the yigilance of his care, the dangers arising 
out.of the combination of victory and the fatigue of exertion. 
The French Revolution proceeded from two principles—the love 
of freedom and the love of equality; but while the former was the 
result of an unaided effort of the mind, which had nothing whereon 
to rely but the strength of its conviction, the latter was a feeling 
which found much support in circumstances, for, as soon as the 
factitious privileges of the old government were destroyed, it was 
found that its levelling authority had crushed all classes into unity. 
As, however, the whole system of this government, from the con- 
stitution of the royal household down to the administration of the 
poorest parish, had been carried on through institutions embodying 
the principles of exemptions and privileges, the Revolution found it 
necessary to discard everything which was in existence, and then 
to begin the work of reconstructing the State from its very founda- 
tion; and asif this gigantic undertaking of thorough reconstitu- 
tion were not enough to satisfy the daring ambition of an 
experienced nation, war, in all the possible grandeur of its 
nature, came furthermore to task the resources of its faculties. 
But war brings with it that state of things where even the freest 
nation, possessed of a government that should be organized for 
all purposes, finds it often necessary, out of consideration for the 
danger of the commonwealth, to strengthen the vigour of admi- 
nistration, by the temporary suspension of some rights. In a 
country, therefore, where the whole organization was unhinged, 
where the entire edifice of government was gutted, and the cld 
stores of administrative experience rendered useless, the difficulty 
of combating the stern reality of war was crushing. The fire of 
enthusiasm had inspired a great and glorious devotion ; but enthu- 
siasm is a strain which is no more immortal than the body itself 
which is capable of it. Hunger and destitution reduced the bravest 
armies, and no spirit can permanently defy a crushing combina- 
tion of resources. It thus happened that the whole aspect of affairs 
changed ; and that the nation which shortly before had been 
battling about projects for constitutions, now found its utmost 
energy tested to save its very existence. 

It was in this conjuncture that the genius of Napoleon appeared 
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as a guardian angel to France. It was a moment when rapidity 
of design and energy of execution were the supreme wants of the 
State; and the question of right was willingly postponed in the 
hour of danger to that common country, the glory of which is a 
national sentiment. Napoleon, with the instinctive perception of 
a great mind, spoke also to the heart of the people in his decrees ; 
and the whole organization of his administration was the em- 
bodiment of that principle of equality which was the strongest 
feeling of the Revolution. Like Richelieu, he made himself the 
violent organ of the State, and the people willingly submitted to 
the dictatorship of a man who took the initiative in carrying out 
measures in accordance with their desires. Indeed, there is 
such similarity between the manner of proceeding of these two 
men with regard to the internal administration of the country, 
that in everything essential the history of the one might stand for 
that of the other. It must be observed, that when we speak of 
the internal administration of Napoleon, it is not of the sham 
constitutions he set up, and which never possessed any life, 
but of the codes of laws and regulations for courts of justice 
and fiscal administration, which he caused to be drawn up; 
in short, the whole of that vigorous system of governmental 
institutions which he introduced, and which, in its spirit of con- 
centration and utter disregard for exemptions and privileges, 
coincided with the popular feeling for equality, and the national 
love for the might of the State. If in the supreme danger of 
the country’s subjection, the people thus willingly accepted the 
dictatorship of one whose ready genius supplied them in the 
crisis of anarchy with institutions, while his military talents 
saved them from defeat, the continuance of war proved also the 
reason why they consented to bear for so many years the exces- 
sive authority of his sway. It has been ingeniously said by the 
partisans of the first Emperor, that the proof of his government's 
strength lay in the fact, that it was only overthrown by the 
alliance of all Europe. The argument is a specious fallacy: the 
~ truth is, that es Napoleon, enticed by the charms of success, 
hurried the nation into wars which were suggested by the most 
wilful ambition, the minds of men reverted powerfully to those 
thoughts of political liberty which had inspired them in 1789, 
but which they had lost sight of in the turmoil of anarchic 
distress; so that but for a patriotic sense of the dangers to which 
a revolution exposes a State during times of war, and that attach- 
ment to national glory which we have pointed out as a leading 
trait of French character, the opposition to the Emperor's 
despotic authority would have burst forth vehemently long 
before his downfall. 

The fact of the Restoration does not lie in the bringing back 
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of the Bourbons, but in that rehabilitation of the principle of 
constitutional freedom, of which it was the unconscious instru- 
ment in spite of itself. Never was there a more signal instance 
of the inability of man to measure the span of his own works. 
The whole pomp and pageantry of the Holy Alliance came to be 
the inaugural procession of popular right. The Bourbons passed 
away again without leaving a trace of their personal reappearance 
on the soil of France; but that principle which, almost without 
being regarded, thrust itself, as it were, upon them amidst the 
confusion of the moment, remained, and is still alive in public 
opinion, however it may seem killed at the present moment. 
Even that degraded Senate which had so fawningly cringed to 
the imperial might of Napoleon, sought to varnish its cowardly 
desertion of his distress by voting forms of popular government. 
Here begins the history of the France of our days; for the ruins 
of that government, which the present sway has succeeded, are 
not yet removed. Thirty-three years form a short space of time in 
the history of the world, though one long enough to be of im- 
portance in that of a nation; it is a period which suffices to have 
worn out a generation and to have formed a second one, which, 
now alive and im the vigour of manhood, has acquired in it 
all its habits and thoughts. These latter, moreover, are things 
which cannot be cast aside at will; the mind that changes its 
determination carries with it into its new resolution the stamp 
of its former state. We have seen this all along in French 
history. The temper of the French Revolution finds its explana- 
tion in the temper of the old system; and the actions of the 
man are but the result of the youth’s experience. Such is yet 
the manifoldness that resides in human nature, that however 
clear the course of past history seems to us, our sight at once 
becomes overcharged by the fulness of the present; and as our 
understanding loses its precision when directed on ourselves, so 
our discernment becomes distracted amidst the mass of possi- 
bilities which are presented to it. The only guide which our 
hesitation can thus find is history; though here again we are 
not free from difficulties, for history is the book of the past, 
while times never repeat themselves exactly. ~ evertheless, it is 
the record of the deeds of man, and as such © > only register of 
his habits and faculties ; in which we may fina « clue to the pro- 
bable course of his behaviour, under circumstances more or less 
analogous. For this reason, it is natural that every one consi- 
dering the latter portion of French history, should be led to 
make comparison with that of England, because avowedly it has 
been attempted to model the government of France on that of 
our country; and it is a matter of no small import to living 


generations to satisfy themselves as to whether the failures they 
H2 
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have undergone in attempting their own government, are owing 
to such radical defects in their nature, as to deprive them of the 
hope of attaining their end. 

From the very first day of the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the Restoration, it became apparent that there were two 
parties which, like two nations, divided the country, between 
whom there could be no peace until the one was completely con- 
quered by the other. On one side there was the mass of the 
population, which, rebounding from the despotism of the Empire, 
but tempered by the experience of its own efforts, reverted to 
the great and fundamental principles of liberty. These, rooted 
sn conviction, had inspired the Revolution, and now sprang up 
again with a healthier and a steadier growth, after having been 
vainly tried to be stifled by oppression. On the other side there 
was that body which, having left France when it was being 
reconstituted, knew only its old manner of life, and now returned 
with an unwavering conviction that the victory which had been 
won was to inaugurate its recommencement. Between convic- 
tions there is no mediation possible; the history of France 
for sixteen years was a tissue of attacks and encroachments. 
The constitution which Louis XVIII. had given, contained in 
it that vital error inherent to all the actions of men whose 
trimming nature makes them incapable of large decisions; it 
tried to have a regard to so many interests that it satisfied 
none. It consecrated the principle of popular government by 
the very fact of its existence, and the recognition of an elected 
parliament, from which, endowed with the right of public 
debate, the acts of the government alone could derive a legal 
sanction. But at the same time it established an hereditary 
aristocracy, which, having no virtual existence in the country, 
was never anything but a semblance and a sham. This 
hollow creation would, however, have been of small conse- 
quence in hampering the free course of the government, if the 
elective chamber had, indeed, in its constitution been the repre- 
sentative of the country at large. But this never was the case ; 
the electoral law was so restricted and so complicated that the 
executive, possessed of all the administrative prerogative which 
the Empire had created, never had the least reason to fear popular 
opposition in the elections. The only opposition which the 
government of Louis XVIII. had to encounter in the Chambers, 
was the immoderate passion of the aristocratic party; for this 
was the only party which ever introduced itself in a body within 
its walls. It thus happened, that although a few well-known 
and distinguished men succeeded in gaining admission, and 
session after session protested against the reactionary violence 
which animated the government, the country at large ceased 
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to regard the parliament as its representative, and sought 
another stage whereon to proclaim that opinion which could 
not make itself heard in the Chambers. The literature of the 
day became the battle-field of popular desires, and even the lec- 
ture-halls of the University were converted into high-schools of 
political teaching. Thus was brought about a state of things 
where it might be said that there existed two represen- 
tations—the one possessed of all the forms of such a body, but 
little regarded and of no importance, unless when at times 
animated by a reactionary fury harmful to that very king it 
meant to serve; the other unrecognised, yet constituted, strong in 
the support of the intelligence of the country, and existing in all 
the vigour of that spirit whose dangerous strength it had been 
thought to fetter in the trammels of an entangled constitution, 
but which had, instead, betaken itself to a freer and less ham- 
pered scene. In England, we have always found an antidote to 
the influence of Court and ministers, and to the narrow temper 
of former Houses of Commons, whose members were elected 
according to a vicious system, in the action of that public feeling 
which they encountered in their daily lives as magistrates, coun- 
try gentlemen, or men of business. Habits of common govern- 
ment and common interests had become virtually established 
amongst us long before they had been recognised by the Reform 
Bill in the constitution of Parliament, and therefore by the force 
of circumstances they always succeeded in tempering it to some 
degree. Our public meetings, and that self-government which per- 
vades our institutions, have brought with them that interchange of 
opinion, and introduced that practical connexion between inte- 
rests throughout the country, that for a long time past it could 
not happen otherwise amongst us but that the majority of the 
House cf Commons, through its relations and duties in private 
life, must in the long run be influenced in its appreciations of 
measures rather by considerations of common weal than of per- 
sonal advantage. In France, there was no such field as in 
England for the practical reinforcement of popular opinions by 
public life in the country, for the whole administration was en- 
tirely in the hands of the executive. Besides, as we have before 
shown, the political thought of the country had sprung from 
reflection, not from custom. It was an effort of intelligence, the 
chief promoters of which had been the men of letters; so that 
the whole language and nature of French liberalism are stamped 
with the type of a speculative origin. It was therefore natural, 
that, in a society the sentiments of which sprang from such a 
source, and in which there was as yet no room given to practical 
and business-like expositions of its wants, the resource of 
literary freedom should lave béen cherished, both as the 
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cradle of its ideas of liberty and as the only refuge from present 
oppression. It was from these circumstances that, during the 
Restoration, literature attained such political importance that the 
men of letters came to be the political leaders of the country, 
while amongst themselves they were strong in a spirit of associa- 
tion which was fostered by the guild-like constitution of the 
Academy,—the only institution of the ancient monarchy which 
seemed to have gained splendour from the Revolution, and which 
assumed the pretension of being the chartered representative of 
thought and literature. The privileges of its charter endowed 
this body with an independence which removed it from govern- 
ment control, but also was the cause of inoculating it with those 
jealous feelings common to guilds, and which show themselves 
in a literary one by a pedantic susceptibility and a supercilious 
spirit of dogmatic authority. Its members thought themselves 
the guardians of the intelligence of the country, and the only 
persons who had the right to educate it. Such a body, if little 
likely to be liberal in its inclinations, was, however, sure to be 
most tenacious of its independent privileges against all aggressors, 
and it was, moreover, possessed of a standing which gave it 
weight in the eyes of the public. Being at bottom an authority 
of most despotic inclinations, it was yet an authority of popular 
power, at whose service it involuntarily placed the aid of an 
organization entirely impressed with the spirit of the old system 
of privilege. The government soon offended the sensitiveness of 
its members, first by the little attention it paid to their recom- 
mendations in matters supposed to be within their official do- 
mains, and then by the daily increasing severity of the censor- 
ship. The Academy, grave and pedantic as it was in temper, 
was yet animated with the feeling that it was its duty to assert 
the right of free thought, and to keep alive a veneration for 
French literature, and therefore, just as the government mani- 
fested an alliance with that which was most hostile to its tradi- 
tions—the fanatical party amongst the clergy,—it allowed 
itself to be swept along by the current of discontent, until it 
found itself involuntarily driven to timid manifestations of hos- 
tility, which were equally caught up and made much of by the 
opposition out of doors, glad to establish the fact that it was 
acting in concert with so reputed a body. Nor was the union a 
false pretence; for at this time all opposition was still entirely 
general. Political opinion was directed to protest unitedly against 
the violence of usurpation, and had not yet become distracted by 
differences. Between the Academy and the University there had 
always been so close an intimacy that they might be considered 
twin institutions, and now, also, several of its professors, while 
treating subjects of general history, held lectures which were 
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understood to be direct protests against the spirit of the govern- 
ment. Thus was there a perfect organization of the whole intel- 
ligence of the country in opposition to the ruling powers—an 
opposition which was marked by strict legality but great activity, 
and which daily waxed in esteem and consideration as the 
government more and more outraged public feeling by its perse- 
cution of the press and fanatical subserviency to the clergy. 
The situation had much resemblance with that just before the 
first Revolution; for, although a constitution was acknowledged 
to be in existence, yet public opinion found its only resort in the 
world of letters, which through the corporation of the Academy 
was recognised as a constituted body. Nor was this the only 
element hostile to the government. It had likewise offended all 
that middle class which during the Revolution had been aroused 
to consciousness, as well as all those whose great wealth earned 
in industry and commerce had won for them a leading place in 
the complicated society of a capital like Paris, while they daily 
received slights at the hands of the overbearing nobility of the 
court. In this manner the government had become completely 
isolated. It is no wonder therefore, that when the Court in its 
blind folly went so far at last as to tear the very record of any 
pledge of right, it fell to the ground at once like a broken image. 
Supported only by a few nobles and priests, it awoke one morn- 
ing to find itself in the destitution of utter abandonment. The 
rapidity of the popular victory was such that its merit was undis- 
putedly ascribed to those who, on its eve, had figured as leaders 
of opinion. The struggle was so short that it was siill supposed 
to have been fought by those men whose timid opposition, 
shrinking from danger, had only derived significance from the 
meaning which the enthusiasm of the audience applied to their 
words. If their hearts, however, had failed them in the hours of 
the crisis, ambition and interest made them quick to snatch the 
prize which public opinion believed to belong to them by right. 
Thus it was the trembling haste of a few men, aghast at the situ- 
ation they found themselves in, that put the crown of France on 
the brow of Louis Philippe. 

The monarchy of July was meant to be the empire of the 
middle classes and of the intelligence of the country,—it became 
the empire of an academic oligarchy, puffed up with pedantic 
pride, while, under much show of dogmatic arrogance, it crouched 
subserviently to the enterprising ambition of the sovereign. The 
king was possessed of a desire for such greatness as aims solely 
at personal and family aggrandizement; and without one atom of 
that daring boldness in his character which startles and astonishes 
men, his great talent was adroitness in cunning, as the great 
quality of his best years had been a noiseless and persevering 
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prudence. A Liberal, according to the standard of the Restora- 
tion, when it sufficed to miss aChurch ceremony to be considered 
such, he was raised to the throne by those who unexpectedly found 
themselves the arbiters of France, with not more reason than that 
which placed in this position men whose utter want of indepen- 
dent character and resolution became at once apparent as soon as 
the dexterous influence of royal flattery was brought to bear on 
them. The electoral franchise had indeed been enlarged, but 
with such jealous caution, that although public opinion was not 
absolutely excluded, yet as the executive was left in possession 
of the exorbitant power acquired by former governments, it ever 
had to struggle hard to obtain a hearing. The state of parties 
in the Chambers was, therefore, not only no true reflection of 
that in the country, but, what was infinitely worse, there arose the 
habits of personal parties, which always must arise in any parlia- 
ment, the narrowness of whose constitution makes it to be rather 
a corporate than a national body ; and while the government, con- 
tracting the horizon of its views to that of the parliamentary 
world, thought itself secure as long as it adroitly shielded itself 
from any combination of parties within it, it remained blind to 
the truth that public opinion was gathering its strength without. 
The years of representative government had taught people 
the habit of political discussion and conduct; there was no 
longer the same hesitating and uncertain opposition as during 
the Restoration, but that abler and more resolute one which is 
the result of political experience. Yet the government, trusting 
to the unmeaning support of fictitious parties, took no notice 
whatever thereof, and looked contemptuously on the rising tide 
of public opinion with the haughty superciliousness of dogmatism. 
The king, grown grey in successful intrigue, had arrived at 
believing implicitly in the infallibility of his skill, while age 
coming on him with its palsy, had stiffened the suppleness of his 
once pliant wit into rigid obstinacy. While the only aim of his 
endeavours was to maintain and preserve for his race the dignity 
he had been lucky enough to procure, his avidity made him 
devise schemes of family aggrandizement, the deceitfulness of 
which lost him the confidence of foreign governments, at the 
same time that his fear of internal excitement, and cautious dis- 
like of all daring measures, caused him to recoil from the resolu- 
tion of carrying out his designs by recourse to war. The same 
spirit of covert plotting animated his conduct abroad and at 
home; corrupt influences, which already had been brought to 
bear on the elections, were universally sought as means of defeat- 
ing the growing strength of opposition ; the whole administration 
became an action of patronage and bribery, and the scandalous 
revelations brought to light in the last years of the monarchy, 
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opened to view the most appalling picture of a government re- 
posing on the support of bribery and corruption as the means of 
enabling it to rule its people. Thus was France vitiated at home 
and crouching abroad, systematically disorganized in the healthy 
action of its body, while its weak and humiliating behaviour 
reduced it to be looked down upon by the world at large. Never- 
theless, the period of this government had been one of great 
consequence for the education of the public mind. 1f the Cham- 
bers had been prevented by their constitution from becoming the 
full expression of the feeling of the country, they had yet been 
sufficiently comprehensive to be a school where mind became 
initiated to practical habits of government, and was acquiring a 
knowledge of businesslike readiness in the labour of parlia- 
mentary struggles. Also, the whole character of the opposition 
showed how much progress had been made by the nation since 
the Restoration; while then it had been entirely restricted to 
literary efforts, it was now thoroughly political in its manifesta- 
tions; and if the press was vigorously plied, it was only, as it 
should be, an auxiliary engine to assist the determined and prac- 
tical attempts of public opinion at asserting its rightful mastery 
in that which was properly its own house. So was there also a 
statesmanlike moderation in the conduct and demands of the 
opposition, which showed how it was not at all animated by 
crude inexperience and reckless frenzy. The two principal 
measures called for were, indeed, so temperate, that the obstinacy 
of the government in refusing to entertain them, amounts to 
positive infatuation. The electoral franchise, which did not 
qualify quite 400,000 voters, was to be so far enlarged as to 
increase this number to about 1,200,000; and as the influence of 
the executive, by its excessive patronage, was overpowering, there 
was to be a restriction as to the eligibility of officials as deputies. 
This last measure was especially advocated by M. de Remusat, 
who, laying aside the studies he had of late been engaged in, 
reappeared on the scene of parliamentary debate with that assi- 
duity which is prompted by earnest zeal, and that weight which 
is always attached to enlightened conviction. The conduct of the 
opposition was, indeed, admirable ; all the differences of personal 
inclinations were merged in that large and public-spirited feeling 
which constitutes true party, and without which a popular 
assembly becomes the stage of faction. It is not the recklessness 
of the opposition leaders which is to be blamed that a useful 
reform became a barren revolution; the fault lies with the irri- 
tating and supercilious headstrongness of a government, which, 
blind to the existence of public opinion, drove a people to revolt, 
while it believed that it only had to coerce a batch of parlia- 
mentary mutineers. When in the twelfth hour it sought to 
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soothen by concessions that popular indignation which, by a 
successful revolt, had at last asserted its recognition, it found to 
its cost that all confidence had passed away from it, and so 
suspicious had public opinion become of all those men to whom 
it had willingly submitted in 1830, that it would absolutely have 
nothing to say to them any more, and under the excitement of 
the moment yielded itself to the thought of a republic, in the 
absence of an arrangement that immediately presented itself as 
an acceptable solution of the situation, as had been the case in 
1830 with the candidateship of Louis Philippe. 

It is, however, a common practice to quote that monarch’s 
reign as a proof that the French are unfit for a free government, 
and unable to enjoy it like ourselves. The opinion appears to us 
to be one of those hasty judgments formed on a superficial glance 
at events which it is the common lot of contemporaries to pro- 
nounce on their age. Let us read the opinions of the greatest 
men about their own times, and how few had any just apprecia- 
tion of their true worth and the value of their own efforts. The 
English and the French nations, marked by diverse characters, 
have gone two wholly different ways, not from choice but from 
the force of circumstances. Since the Norman Conquest, England 
has been constituted as one country—we have had nobles who 
have been at times unruly, but they have never been anything else 
than nobles of the realm. The unity of the country has never 
been in danger, and thus has there been no period in our history 
when the people, trembling for their national existence, could be 
tempted to lose sight of their individual rights in voluntary sub- 
mission to the guardianship of a dictator. France, on the con- 
trary, was only constituted through a long war waged by the 
people, under the supremacy of royalty, against the independence 
of the princes; and therefore, while in our country the two classes 
of nobles and yeomen grew up side by side as fellows of one 
commonwealth, in France there existed only a royal power and 
a people cemented in a war alliance against men who, instead of 
being the peers, were the enemies of the realm. When, con- 
sequently, the two people came to determine their respective 
methods of government, the action of each was modified by the 
peculiar circumstances of its experience. We occupied ourselves 
with tempering what we had long possessed in the block, and be- 
came reformers ; but the French were forced to have recourse to a 
revolution, from the very fact that they were impelled by the feel- 
ing that this ancient dictatorship had become quite unbearable 
by permanently usurping every independent power and absorbing 
all pre-existing institutions, not any more for the purpose of 
warding off danger, but for the selfish aggrandizement of its 
own despotism. The distance between these two starting points is 
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the distance between two poles of a globe. When we enacted 
our Revolution we never thought of beginning a new order of 
things, but of defending our possession of that which was our 
own: but the French, in 1789, were in the temper of conquest ; 
they were animated by the desire of throwing off a yoke and 
acquiring something new. When people, moreover, only con- 
sider the regularity of our proceedings at the present day, or the 
public morality which pervades the conduct of the home govern- 
ment of our time, and then, looking at the corruption presented 
by the late French monarchy, and the personal character of 
parties in its Chambers, pronounce at once an opinion that there 
can be no comparison between the carriage of the two nations, 
they speak with the blindness of ignorance. It is not with us of 
the present day and with our reformed parliament that the French 
should be compared, but with our forefathers of the eighteenth 
century and the parliaments that sat between 1688 and the time 
of that great reform movement which transformed factions into 
great and consistent parties. During that period we also were 
endowed with a representative assembly the members of which 
were so chosen that they were in most cases the nominees of 
patronage, and the consequence is tlrat our parliamentary history 
of the whole of last century is a time of personal intrigues, selfish 
coalitions or factions, combinations, with a recognised system of 
wholesale bribery ; and it is only as publicity becomes more and 
more established, that the influence of occult and personal means 
is put to flight by the invasion of public spirit and a regard for 
common weal. Let us consider the spectacle of the House of 
Commons of Walpole’s day, and ask ourselves what prognostics 
an intellig ut inquirer might have been reasonably led to draw as 
to the future of a country avowedly based on self-government, 
when its very legislative assembly presented such a picture of 
venality, unless he possessed rare circumspection enough to take 
notice not only of that which met the eye, but also to measure 
the most hidden workings of the people’s mind. If there is one 
lesson which history teaches it is this—that we can never be too 
careful about pronouncing the worthlessness of a nation on 
account of its apparent bad habits, just as we can never reckon 
with a certainty on a body’s immediate dissolution, however alarm- 
ingly it may be affected by disease. There is an ease in custom 
and a contagion in example which makes nations, as individuals, 
often adopt evil manners, although they may be nowise naturally 
inclined to them, and may only require the shock of a generous 
impulse to be aroused to a consciousness of their errors. As 
soon as Burke and the great Whig party flung large and national 
measures upon the floor of the House of Commons, and by the 
example of their high-minded and disinterested public spirit 
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startled the drowsiness of its corrupt lethargy, so soon did the 
honest and patriotic feeling of the country awake again, and prove 
that it had only allowed itself to be momentarily stifled by the 
seduction of evil models and facile habits. No feeling is so deli- 
cate as shame, but its very keenness makes it to be easily blunted, 
as the edge of a razor is spoilt by one notch. Under no mask does 
corruption stalk more successfully on the conscience than under 
that of routine, and to that which a man recoils from as a private 
action he will often accommode himself, without reluctance, when 
it meets him in the guise of custom sanctioned by official habit. 
The mass of men does not consist of heroes; they are not willing 
to risk the venture of their fortunes in combating that which they 
find is done by most, however objectionable it may seem; and 
thus the prevalence of bounties and gifts amongst a class of 
officials is no sufficient evidence for their worthlessness at heart 
and utter want of civic.qualities. That venality did exist to a 
frightful extent in France has been already said, but by whom 
was it denounced but by the nation itself, and by whom was it 
abetted but by the government, which wilfully refused to take 
any notice whatsoever of public opinion. ‘There is an ugly 
feature in French society which has often been noticed, and does, 
indeed, deserve consideration in this place, as being the conse- 
quence of an easy adoption of accidental habit: it is an unfor- 
tunate consequence of repeated changes of rule that the officials, 
living mostly by the salaries of their places, accustom themselves 
to deem it compatible with principle to transfer their allegiance 
with a facility highly detrimental to public morality. Unsettled 
government has inevitably the evil effect of shaking conviction in 
the idea of permanency, and of accustoming men’s minds to ideas of 
compromise and accommodation, the demoralizing effect of which 
becomes soon apparent in all actions. The question is not, how- 
ever, as to the absolute excellence or worthlessness of French 
political society, but whether, under given circumstances, it could 
be reasonably expected to be otherwise, and whether the in- 
ferences to be drawn from its temper are hopeless for its future 
prosperity. To us, then, it seems that the evils with which it is 
affected are natural to its situation, nor by any means irreparable, 
and that, consequently, it is far from being in a state of hopeless 
exhaustion or helpless dissolution. 

There is yet one other argument which has been frequently em- 
ployed to prove the inaptitude of the French for liberty : it is said 
that the mobility of their temper never allows them to remain 
satisfied with anything for a length of time, and keeps hurrying 
them into unnecessary revolutions out of mere instability and fickle- 
ness. Now itis very true that since 1688 we have never seen the 
succession disturbed in England, while the last sixty years have 
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seen five systems of government follow each other in France. 
But before we lay these changes to the charge of a mad love of 
novelty, let us examine whether the French were ever placed in 
the circumstances which have insured our tranquillity ? First, we 
may safely say that if Queen Anne had lived a few weeks longer, our 
history would have to recount at least an attempt at a change of 
the succession by treacherous plottings on the part of the first 
ministers and peers of the kingdom, which would have certainly 
brought on us much civil disorder of the worst sort. But leaving 
aside all suppositions, we must bear in mind the undeniable fact 
that, when all Europe was suffering under the sway of sove- 
reigns able to carry out the arbitrary notions with which they 
were imbued, we happened to be left to ourselves by the chance 
luck of possessing successively two foreign kings who, being com- 
plete strangers in this country, found themselves utterly unable to 
interfere in its government. It was not until George III. came to 
the throne that, being an Englishman, and having formed alli- 
ances amongst his countrymen, an attempt was made to assert the 
power of the crown, which, however, signally failed in presence 
of an opposition, presenting on the occasion a consistency derived 
from the traditions and habits of two generations. In France, 
on the contrary, no constitutional government has yet been of 
one piece; there has always been division between the consti- 
tution and the sovereign, who either was imposed on the people, 
as the Bourbons, or ever covertly plotted against those institu- 
tions of which he was chosen the guardian, as was the case with 
Louis Philippe. Therefore, here again the fault which has been 
charged to the French nation is one not of their own making, 
but the result of circumstances ; and the only occasion where the 
accusation of flightiness can be justly maintained is that in 1848 
they allowed themselves to be prematurely hurried into the Re- 
public, when it would have been better to rest satisfied with the 
king’s concessions and abdication. Nevertheless, one fact is 
patent: four years after the French nation had proclaimed the 
Republic, it submitted without any serious opposition to the dic- 
tatorship of one man. Is not this the act of a people that is at a 
loss what to do with liberty when it has it, and is not thus a 
dictatorial government as at present established the one most 
permanently suitable to its wants? As to the former question, 
we might point, in answer, to the trite example of our own coun- 
try submitting quietly to the omnipotence of Cromwell after its 
violent republican outburst; but there are still other reasons 
which seem to us a more satisfactory apology for the event. 
One must never forget the fact that the Republic in 1848 was as 
premature in its arrival as the birth of a child before its time. 
France was steadily growing in political development when the 
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stiffnecked obstinacy of the government repressed its youthful 
vigour with such a strain that a reaction of equal excess was 
necessarily brought on. The burthen of the task which was thus 
suddenly undertaken by the French nation was one that could 
suffice for the labours of generations, instead of a few months. 
There were, moreover, several special reasons which rendered a 
satisfactory solution of the proposed problem almost impossible 
at the time, and powerfully aided the accession to power of the 
present Emperor. First, there was a national attachment to his 
name—the only one that from amidst the ruins of the past re- 
tained the charms of fascination for the people of the present 
day. The influence of such an attachment is immense; it com- 
mands all the involuntary sympathies of the lower classes; it 
dominates with the irresistible spell of romantic associations all 
the suggestions of cold reason, and it acts on popular imagination 
with that spirit of poetry which more than anything else excites 
the masses. Besides this spell of his name, Louis Napoleon had 
likewise the support of a general panic in which men always 
cling to the first banner that promises safety. Socialism and the 
Red Republic frightened the wits of all those men of slender 
wealth and hoarded earnings whose number is legion in France; 
and in the terror of alarm the security of any vigorous govern- 
ment was hailed, as had been the case with the first Napoleon 
during the former revolution. Such were the powerful auxili- 
aries that offered themselves to the ambition of Louis Napoleon. 
The romantic attachment of popular imagination, and the claims 
of those fearful of being robbed, literally beseeched him to 
occupy the throne. Whether, however, they will, be ready to 
maintain him on it is another question. We have seen that it is 
not only not contrary to the traditions of the French nation to 
accept the aid of a dictator ready to take the initiative in fur- 
thering, however despotically, its desires ; but that such a mea- 
sure is even in accordance with the whole course of its history. 
If the present autocracy be therefore of this sort—if it em- 
bodies that after which the nation has been struggling for the 
last sixty years, and which, being the result of a conviction on its 
part, has never been lost sight of amidst all its mischances, then 
we may expect to see it flourish and continue. It is, however, 
not to be denied that the object at which all the nation’s endea- 
vours have aimed, however unsuccessfully, is liberty ; and that 
there is that in the nature of this idea which can as little accom- 
modate itself with despotism as fire with water. A mind may be 
inexperienced enough not to know how to make a good use of 
liberty, and will thus be unruly and fitfal in its mood ; but’ until 
it have entirely thrown off the essence of its old nature, it never 
will resign itself permanently to a slavish temper. A mind 
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wanting in self-control will most certainly, after vital sallies, be so 
weary as to become for a time the easy prey of any daring spirit ; 
but until its energy be completely exhausted it will never be 
lastingly submissive. It was the frenzy of the Reign of Terror 
which brought on such a trance, and allowed the mighty autho- 
rity of Napoleon I. to spring up only to tumble down as sud- 
denly as it arose; and it was the fear of a similar fit of madness 
that called into existence the second Empire. We must not, 
however, be blind to the ability and public spirit which the pre- 
sent Government has shown in many instances, or the real ser- 
vices it has rendered. That national glory which is the heirloom 
of a Bonaparte, and has such attractions for the French, has been 
again upraised from its humiliation.. France, which in the 
timid hands of Louis Philippe had sunk to be slighted by all 
Europe, has lifted her head afresh and maintaied the ancient 
renown of her bravery. Still the intrinsic merit of this is not 
sufficient for the permanent maintenance of a government; mili- 
tary splendour is costly, and if the Emperor should seek in con- 
quest the means of continuing it, he will as assuredly enter on 
the path of his destruction as his uncle before him. If a govern- 
ment is to contain within it elements of life, the well of their 
replenishment must be in its institutions; for all support from 
without must by its nature be only temporary and accidental. 
The governments of Henry IV., Richelieu, and Napoleon I. are 
examples of this; all that proved permanent in the creations 
of these men was not derived from the fact of their despotism, 
but from the intrinsic merit of the use which they made of their 
power. The present Empire has tried to give itself the benefit 
of similar support by attempting to identify itself with popular 
desires. Thus while its daily conduct is in every way most arbi- 
trary, it has yet affected much regard for universal suffrage, and 
made a blustering show of democratic profession. 

Not to dwell, however, on the hollowness of this language, 
which partakes of an effrontery which is most detrimental to 
public morality, there is moreover a grave political fault in this 
behaviour; for it is not the extension of: democratic sentiment 
which France seeks, but those habits of composure and orderly 
action which are necessary to the enjoyment of liberty, and can 
only be acquired in a course of intimacy with it. Democracy 
has long ago taken entire possession of French society, which is 
as destitute of aristocratic elements as that of the United States. 
Not only do we find a mere mistake in this profession of the 
government, but we find it fraught with harm to the country’s 
future; for all its late disorders have arisen from an ill assortment 
between its practical acquaintance with the habits of liberty, and 
its excessive education in democracy ; and as the latter, therefore, 
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has acted like a surfeit on the weak experience of the nation, a 
wise government would rather repress than foster this tendency, 
until it saw the people more advanced in practical knowledge and 
self-command. If we now look at the main spirit of the admi- 
nistration, we find that it reposes entirely on an excessive effort 
of that centralizing strain, which is the most dangerous hitch in 
the political body of France. Supported by the tendency of the 
nation to allow its individual liberties to be absorbed for the 
enlargement of the State, the government has contrived to set up 
an administrative machine that surpasses all former ones in the 
extent and power of its range, but the mechanism of which is 
exposed to this most serious danger, that the whole of its com- 
plicated organization depends on the vigour of one spring. 
France may at present be likened to a body solely dependent on 
the spinal cord for movement: let that be injured, and all 
its limbs become powerless. This spirit of centralization has 
been the source of all the difficulties which have embarrassed her 
in her attempts at reconstitution, as of the facility with which 
her revolutions have been effected. ‘The action of the present 
government, instead of trying to amend this failing, has only 
tended to confirm a vicious habit to which it owes the possibility 
of its own existence; and thus, so far from proving in any sense 
a corrective discipline, it takes the appearance of a state of things 
which is the result of an excessive indulgence in harmful habits. 
A similar spectacle meets our eye if we look at the feverish efforts 
made to stimulate the industry and commerce of the country. 
There is notoriously no nation in the world which, arrived at the 
same pitch of development as France, remains so entrammelled in 
fetters of protection and prohibition. Its whole commercial and 
industrial system is the result of artificial productions, while all 
possibility of independent growth has been rendered impracticable 
by the complications of a fiscal administration detrimental to all 
free interchange and expansion, and which has been retained 
with the inveteracy of habit by all successive revolutions. Of 
late, sounder views of political economy have been springing up; 
but it was in the nature of so defective a Chamber and so time- 
serving a government as existed under Louis Philippe, to be a 
nursery for all special interests, and so every measure of sound 
reform was foiled by a coalition of monopolists. Here, there- 
fore, there was a fine field of practical usefulness open to the un- 
limited authority of a dictator. The government did accordingly, 
with much bustle, set about what it professed would be the rege- 
neration of French industry, and the result has been the fostering 
of a crop of stock-jobbing associations, whose unscrupulous 
boldness in speculation, concentrated in the sensitive market of 
80 feverish a society as that of Paris, has conjured up, with the 
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legerdemain of dishonesty and dupery, the most gorgeous sem- 
blances of wealth, hereafter to dissolve into the hideous vacancy 
of misery. The present government seems to us, in short, to 
have its only support in the courage and ability of one man; it 
is simply a personal government, which can inspire confidence if 
‘we have trust in the qualities of its chief, but the stability of 
which must, by its nature, be circumscribed within the limits of 
his life. France is at this moment occupied in a military manner 
by Bonapartism ; such military occupation can, however, become 
a permanent government only under two conditions, neither of 
which exist in France. It can be a lasting state of things in the 
event of the subjection of one people to another by power of 
conquest: such was the rule of the Franks over the Gauls, and 
with us of the Normans over the Saxons. It can also become 
established in the period of a nation’s decay, when its vigour and 
life have sunk into decrepitude, and political activity is willingly 
abandoned to a chief and the turbulent troops of a pretorian 
guard. Neither of these cases apply to France; the French 
army is of the same flesh and blood as the people, and should it 
be tempted to aim at an independent position of its own, and fora 
time be even able to acquire it, it would yet be unable to maintain 
it. A pretorian guard requires a foreign element to constitute 
it. No really national army can keep up its warlike spirit, and 
at the same time prove treacherous to its country. That a nation 
of habits so military as the French has such fondness for the 
army as to allow the latter often to interfere directly and harm- 
fully in political events is undoubted, but between such an 
influence and the permanent one of a constituted military guild, 
usurping every other power and spurning communion with the 
mass of citizens, there is an immense difference. In France 
one may always expect to see the army play a prominent part in 
a political crisis; but its action is restricted to the vehement ex- 
pression of a popular desire, and not to the reckless fulfilment of 
wanton whims of its own. It seems to us that when there are 
such vices, as above pointed out, in the constitution of a govern- 
ment, their evil effects cannot fail to tell fatally sooner or later, 
however resolutely it may be attempted to counteract their accu- 
mulation by an even excessive activity. The actual existence of 
the present Empire seems to us easily intelligible under the 
circumstances of its origin, but viewed in itself, with regard to its 
chances of permanency, we deem it an impossibility ; it amounts to 
nothing less than a bold attempt to force back the current of the 
age by the influence of resolute courage, much zeal, and even 
public-spirited enterprise, and a still greater stock of transparent 
pretence, which is becoming every day more threadbare. Its 
very starting-point is against its chances of permanent success, 
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for it is not only a restoration, but the very worst of restora- 
tions, since it designedly sets up afresh that which lives in the 
recollection of all classes as the most thorough delusion and 
sham. Napoleon I.’s administrative system has outlived all 
succeeding revolutions, and is cherished by the nation as em- 
bodying the essence of its wishes; but his political constitution 
has never been remembered as anything else than the hollowest 
semblance and mockery. Yet this is the constitution which the 
second Empire has re-established, and affected seriously to pre- 
sent as the means of the pacification and welfare of France. The 
effect of such a measure on the public mind is evident; the 
government that perpetrates it sinks at once in general esteem, 
although it may still be supported from other considerations. 
The constitution it gives is a gift for which no one is thankful : 
its worth is already known to consist in being a handy mark for 
despotism. Better, therefore, would it have been for the govern- 
ment to proclaim openly its intentions, than to adopt a disguise 
to the very name of which a ridicule is attached. All other 
governments, however vain and futile in their natures, possessed, 
at all events in their commencement, that passing strength which 
springs from the enthusiasm of the moment; they proceeded, 
probably, from a fanciful whim, but it was one which for the 
hour had taken hold of the nation’s mind, and therefore was for 
the time supported by its excited efforts; whereas the present 
constitution was worse than still-born—it was a professed resusci- 
tation of that which was universally known and believed never to 
have been anything but a counterfeit. 

It is a hazardous thing to pretend to read the future. The 
examples are too many how the wisest have been blinded, by their 
wishes, to the truth of things, not to make one hesitate before 
venturing on prophesy. What will be the course of France we 
do not pretend to say; the events of a nation are subject in their 
details to circumstances beyond the range of forethought ; and 
in France there is such a complication of possibilities, that the 
success of any depends on circumstances of the moment. But 
what we believe can be fearlessly stated is this, that France is 
not exhausted—has not yet reached the age of its decline—and 
will not continue for ever as it is at present. The principles of 
the Revolution have become a conviction, which is so far from 
being worn out, that, on the contrary, it has gained in vital 
strength under the pressure of present times. However much the 
government may seem surrounded by adherents, we find on 
examination that its trusty followers are both few and without 
much consideration: the thought and intelligence of the country 
stand aloof from it. It is true, that the splendid name of Bona- 
parte has an immense attraction with the mass, which is the 
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stronger that it is without a rival; but the attachment being one 
of imagination and ignorant fancy, partakes of that character of 
exaggeration which is put to flight by the necessary disappoint- 
ment which excessive expectations always incur on contact with 
reality. It would, however, be wrong to consider the downfall 
of the Empire to be imminent, on the authority of that opposition 
which is the one most apparent. This opposition mainly pro- 
ceeds from the ruffled vanity of that academic and dogmatic class 
which has lost all influence with the nation by its narrow-minded 
and illiberal conduct when in power, and which now only talks 
freedom, because it winces itself under the curb of a master. 
This generation has had its day, and is past ; its only importance 
is this, that, being possessed of that standing and eminence which 
are always attached to reasoners, as well as of a ready mastery of 
exposition from long habit, it helps in its present humour to give 
expression to that vaguer sentiment of discontent which is preva- 
lent, and thus unwittingly tends to blow up a fire which will be 
beyond its power to quench. What is infinitely more serious is, 
that none of those men have rallied round the Empire, who, now 
in the vigour of manhood and intelligence, are looked to by the 
country as its chief ornaments. The loss of these is not to be 
compensated by the adhesion of hackneyed politicians, or the 
throng of starving officials whose shivering poverty makes them 


now as compliant to the Empire as it would to-morrow to any 
other government. The action of a vigorous man at the head of 
the state, in a country of so peculiar a temper as France, is 
greater and easier than in any other enlightened country, and its 
visible effect is therefore not to be taken as a proof of the lasting 
strength of such authority. 
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lag? interest felt concerning the sonnets of Shakspeare centres 

itself more or less according to different readers round three 
different points. 1, The mere antiquarian and critical opinion as 
to whom they were addressed. 2, and most important of all, 
The manner in which they illustrate Shakspeare’s life and cha- 
racter. 38, The beauty of their poetry :—and into these three 
divisions do we propose to divide our subject ; so that readers in- 
different upon one point may easily refer to another. 

I. The first edition of the sonnets of Shakspeare, together 
with a poem called “A Lover's Complaint,” was entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company May 20th, 1609, and was 
published in the same year “by G. Eld, for T. T., to be sold by 
William Aspley.” Very recently Professor Tycho Mommsen has 
discovered in the Bentinck Library at Varel, another copy of this 
edition, which states they “are to be sold by John Wright, 
dwelling at Christ Church gate, 1609 ;” the date in the only 
other extant copy in the Bodleian Library being unfortunately 
cut off by the binder—thus showing, as Mr. Collier observes, that 
two other stationers besides Thomas Thorpe were concerned 
in their publication, and that hence we may infer their great 
popularity. There are in all 154 sonnets, two of them (num- 
bered 138, 144) having been published before in ‘‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” a volume fraudulently put forth in 1599 and 1612, by 
William Jaggard, as Shakspeare’s, though containing, amongst 
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some genuine pieces, poems by other writers, and against which, 
we know by Heywood’s testimony, Shakspeare warmly protested ; 
though, it would seem, with his usual indifference on such 
points, he took no further notice, for the volume was republished 
as his in 1640. Out of these 154 sonnets, 124 are addressed to 
a man evidently holding a high position, and the remainder to a 
woman who was on terms of the closest intimacy both with the 
poet and his friend. No doubts, as far as we are aware, have ever 
been raised upon any good grounds, against their genuineness. 
Prefixed to them is the following enigmatic inscription by the 
publisher, Thomas Thorpe :— 
“To. The. onlie . begetter . of . 
These . insuing . Sonnets . 
Mr. W. H. all. Happinesse . 
And . that . eternitie . 
Promised . 
By. 
Our . ever-living Poet . 
Wisheth . 
The . well-wishing . 
Adventurer.in. 
Setting . 
Forth. py oy 

Singular, indeed, has been the fate of W. H., to whom poet 
und publisher promised immortality. To us do these sonnets 
appear like the pyramids of Egypt, baffling the traveller's skill to 
question them. Nearer he approaches; he enters the threshold, 
and scans the characters carved on the stones, but they are a 
mystery to him. He passes into the chambers of the dead; they 
too are a mystery. He sees the cere-cloth and papyrus-scroll, and 
mummy-coffin, and the vaulted roof over head; they were all 
meant to immortalize the dead clay, but are now only a wonder 
and a mystery. Let us see what we can do towards making out 
who this W. H. was, but first let us briefly examine the theories 
of others. 

1. Mr. William Hart, the poet's nephew, is the first claimant, 
but he was unfortunately not born, as the register of his baptism 
at Stratford shows, till 1600, and two of these sonnets were 
printed in 1599, a year before his birth; so that we may safely 
dismiss him. 

2. That Mr. W. H. was no other than Queen Elizabeth. We 
can only say that had Shakspeare really written these sonnets 
to her Majesty, he has used such an effectual blind, that when it . 
is explained we cannot see through it. Mr. Chalmers was led 
into this hypothesis by supposing that the ‘‘ Amoretti” of Spenser 
were addressed to the Queen; but every one who has read the 74th 
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and 80th sonnets in that collection knows that they were not 
addressed to the Queen at all, but to the lady Spenser married. 

3. We think we may also pass by with a smile the other 
equally humorous conjecture of Tyrwhitt’s, that the initials 
W. H. stood for a Mr. W. Hughes, arguing from the line, 


“A man in hwe all Hews in his controlling.’’—Sonnet 20. 


Such playing upon words is more like the catches in children’s 
riddles, than historical inquiry. 

4, That it was Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, to 
whom the poet had previously dedicated his ‘Venus and Adonis,” 
and the “ Rape of Lucrece.” We will say nothing to the trans- 
position of the letters of his name to make them fit, or to the 
circumstance that the Earl of Southampton succeeded to his 
title at eight years old, so that he could never have been Mr. 
Wriothesly when Shakspeare knew him, but simply look to the 
facts of his life. In 1596-7 we find him serving in the fleet off 
Cadiz and the Azores. In the following year he accompanies 
Essex to Ireland, and is more or less implicated in his designs ; 
and early in 1601 he is tried for high treason and committed to 
the Tower, from which he is not released till the Queen’s death in 
1603. Now, is it possible that Shakspeare could have addressed 
his “dear friend,” his “all-the-world” (sonnets 111 and 112), 
without one allusion to his exploits—without one comforting 
word in his misfortunes—without one congratulation on his 
release, but simply praising him for a personal beauty which the 
Earl of Southampton never possessed? It is impossible. One 
sonnet, and one sonnet only, which has been most curiously 
overlooked both by M. Francois Hugo and other supporters of 
this theory, can alone be construed as having any reference to 
this ill-starred nobleman :— 

‘Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control. 
Suppos’d as forfeit to a confin’d doom, 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 
Since spite of him I’ll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes. 

And thou in this shall find thy monument, 


When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent.”’ 
—Sonnet 107. 
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Here, undoubtedly, the reference in the fifth line is to the 
death of the Queen, and the seventh and eighth point to the 
accession of King James I.; thus fixing the date of the sonnet. 
The meaning, then, of the fourth, in allusion to the release of 
Southampton, is plain; and we can form, too, a pretty correct 
guess as to who is meant as the “tyrant,” in the last line. How 
this one sonnet crept in amongst the rest, with which it has no 
possible connection, we cannot undertake to say. 

5. That the words “ only begetter,” in the dedication, do not 
mean the person to whom they were addressed, but simply some 
one who collected them. But unfortunately, neither Shakspeare 
nor any of the Elizabethan writers, ever use the term in that 
sense. It is quite true, as the supporters of this theory urge, 
that Mr. W. H. could not, without changing his sex, be “ the 
only begetter” of these sonnets, for some of them are addressed 
to a female ; but they must remember that there was such a very 
close intimacy between the parties that they were, as Shakspeare 
says, in fact one.—Sonnet 42. 

None of these theories will, therefore, we should suppose, 
satisfy the reader. Before we fix upon any candidate ourselves, 
let us first look at the sonnets attentively, and see what sort of 
a claimant is wanted. He must be of high rank (sonnet 125) ; 
remarkable for his personal beauty (sonnets passim); one who is 
both able and willing to help the poet (sonnet 36, the 11th line) ; 
one who was in the youth of life when the poet had reached its 
meridian (sonnet 22); one whom other poets were courting 
(sonnets 79, 80); and one, too, who with all his virtues was not 
without his faults—faults, too of a certain class (sonnet 95). 
Such qualities do we find united in the person of William 
Herbert, afterwards third Earl of Pembroke, who, in 1599, was 
nineteen when Shakspeare was thirty-five. Others besides our- 
selves, we know, have fixed upon this William Herbert. It 
would be odd, indeed, and strongly militate against the truth of 
our theory, had no one else been of the same opinion. Mr. 
Boaden, in his able pamphlet, was the first who with any real 
criticism urged William Herbert's claim; and we have no wish 
to take away his right to the discovery. “An two men ride the 
same horse, one must ride first.” But since Mr. Boaden’s 
pamphlet has appeared, various objections have been taken to 
his theory; so that the ground is still open. Let us, therefore, 
necessarily going over some of Mr. Boaden’s arguments, 
strengthen and support them with our own. We, luckily, have 
the character of this William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke— 
and a fine piece of historical painting it is,—drawn by the great 
Lord Clarendon; and the reader shall judge from our ex- 
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tracts how it corresponds with the requirements we have just 
given. 

* William Earl of Pembroke, was a man very well bred, and of 
excellent parts, and a graceful speaker upon any subject, having a good 
proportion of learning ; and a ready wit to apply it, and enlarge upon it. 
Of a pleasant and facetious humour, and a disposition affable, generous, 
and magnificent He was exceedingly beloved in the Court, 
because he never desired to get that for himself which others laboured 
for ; but he was still readie to promote the pretences of worthy men. 

His conversation was most with men of the most pregnant 
parts and understanding; so towards any such who needed support 
or encouragement, though unknown, if fairly recommended to him, 
he was very liberal He was not without some alloy of vice, 
nor without being clouded with great infirmities, which he had in too 
exorbitant a proportion. He indulged to himself the pleasures of all 
kinds, almost in all excesses. ‘To women he was immoderately given 
up. ‘To these he sacrificed himself, his precious time, and his fortune. 
And some who were nearest his trust and friendship, were not without 
apprehension, that his natural vivacity and vigour of mind began to 
lessen and decline by those excessive indulgences.” 


Now in this character we find the very points we wanted, but 
most especially in this last sentence. Mark now what Shakspeare, 
writing on the same subject, says to his friend,— 


“O what a mansion have those vices got, 
Which for their habitation close out thee! 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge.’’—Sonnet ‘95. 


There is no need to strain the argument. On matters of mere 
opinion, each reader must judge for himself. We proceed to 
evidence more certain. When the first folio edition of Shak- 
speare is brought out in 1623, to whom do his “ fellows,” Heminge 
and Condell, dedicate it? to this very William Herbert, now Earl 
of Pembroke, and his brother Philip, Earl of Montgomery; and 
thus the dedication runs: “ But since your Lordships have beene 
pleas'd to think these trifles some-thing heereto-fore ; and have 
prosequuted both them, and their authour living, with so much 
favour: we hope that you will use the like indulgence towards 
them, you have dong unto their parent.” Not one word mark 
to the Earl of Southampton, to whom, according to M. Frangois 
Hugo, these sonnets were written; not one syllable to the man 
whom Shakspeare, if we adopt that theory, loved above all 
others. Surely Heminge and Condell, his ‘ fellows” and asso- 
ciates, must have known whom Shakspeare loved; surely Ben 
Jonson, who wrote the dedication, must have known who was 
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Shakspeare’s true friend, and not have studiously offered a 
double insult to the memory of the dead poet and his living 
patron. We cannot believe it. They dedicated it to him whom 
they thought Shakspeare, had he himself been alive, would have 
dedicated it, and that was William Herbert, “the only begetter 
of the sonnets.” 

And now that we have so far shown that the Earl of Pembroke 
was probably the person concealed by the letters W. H., will this 
unlock any difficulties in the sonnets themselves, thus confirming 
our conjecture? ‘There is the 80th sonnet, which begins— 

“O, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name.” 


Melone supposes “ the better spirit” to have been Spenser, and 
all modern editions have followed him. Let us, however, pro- 
ceed to the next sonnet but one :— 


“JT grant, thou wert not married to my muse, 
And therefore may’st without attaint o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use.” 


Now Spenser never did dedicate anything to William Herbert, 
so that the allusion is not to him, but to the poet Daniel,* 
who in 1601 inserted his ‘ Defence of Ryme” to William Herbert, 
and thus writes: “I was first encouraged or fram’d thereunto by 
your most worthy and honourable mother; receiving the first notion 
for the formall ordering of those compositions at Wilton, which I 
must ever acknowledge to have been my best schoole, and thereof 
alwayes am to hold a feeling and grateful memory. Afterward 
drawne further on by the well-liking and approbation of my 
worthy lord (your father), the fosterer of me and my muse.” 
And it is to Daniel, in the 78th sonnet, Shakspeare alludes :— 


“Tn other’s works thou dost but mend the style.” 
Again in the 79th— 
“ My sick muse doth give another place.” 
In the 838rd— 
“ There lives more life in your fair eyes, 
Than doth your poets can in praise devise.” 
In the 85th— 


“TJ, like an unlettered clerk, still ery Amen, 
To every hymn that able spirit affords.” 





* It must be borne in mind that Daniel was held at a far higher estimation 
at that time than now. In Ben Jonson’s “ Epicene; or, the Silent Woman” we 
find Truewit speak of a lady, “who delights to censure the poets, and authors 
and styles, and compare them, Daniel with Spenser.” 
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In the same sonnet— 


“Then others for the breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect.” 


And again in the 86th sonnet— 

“Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write, 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead ? 

No, neither he nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my silence can I boast, 

I was not sick of any fear from thence.” 


This brings us to the point, who were these spirits ? who was 
this “ affable familiar ghost?” Mr. Boaden, following Stevens, 
thinks the famous Dr. Dee to be meant, but for reasons which 
we give in the note,* we cannot agree with him. Let us fora 
minute turn to the life of our Earl of Pembroke, by Antony 
& Wood, and we find that he “died suddenly in his house 
called Baynard’s Castle, in London, on the 10th of April, in 
1630, according to the calculation of his nativity by Mr. Tho. 
Allen, of Gloucester Hall;” and again, to Lord Clarendon’s 
account, “a short story about his death may not be unfitly in- 
serted, it being very frequently mentioned by a person of known 
integrity, who at that time being on his way to London, met at 
Maidenhead some persons of quality of relation or dependence 
upon the Earl of Pembroke. At supper one of them drank a 
health to the Lord Steward, upon which another of them said, 
‘that he believed his lord was at that time very merry, for he 
had now outlived the day which his tutor, Sandford, had prog- 





* It is quite true that Dr. Dee was on terms of friendship with the Herbert 
family, especially with William, the first Earl of Pembroke, as may be seen in 
the recently published “ Autobiographical Tracts of Dr. John Dee: edited by 
James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A.;” but it is not true, as Mr. Boaden says, that 
they were his chief patrons, they being the two Dudleys, Robert Karl of 
Leicester, and Ambrose Earl of Warwick. With the Earl of Pembroke in the 
text Dr. Dee could have known but little, for he was born in 1527 and William 
Herbert in 1580, a difference of fifty-three years in age. Now Dee resided 
abroad from 1583 to (about) 1592 or 1593. In 1595 he went to reside at Man- 
chester, where he remained till 1604. He then returned to Mortlake, and 
remained there until his death, in 1608. Thus the only two periods during 
which the intimacy could have existed were between 1592 and 1595, when 
Herbert was a boy of from twelve to fifteen, or during the last four years of 
Dee’s life, when he was an infirm old man of seventy-eight. 
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nosticated upon his nativity he would not outlive.” Here, then, 
we distinctly find that the Earl of Pembroke was mixed up with 
astrologers; and it is undoubtedly to these the reference is made 
in the sonnet. 


And now let us look at the objections urged against our 
theory. The first is, that William Herbert succeeded to his 
father’s title in January, 1600-1, and the sonnets were not pub- 
lished till 1609; and that, consequently, the publisher would 
never have addressed him as Mr. W. H. But does not the dedi- 
cation bear on the face of it a wish to conceal the person indicated, 
whoever he was,—plain commoner or peer of the realm? Why 
give only the initials, unless concealment was aimed at? The 
publisher had no other method than the one he adopted. Mr. 
W. H. was vague enough for the world generally, but not too 
vague for those who knew the Earl. Had the dedication ran, 
“ To the Earl of P., the only begetter,” &c., there would have been 
no secrecy, and the publisher might as well have given the title 
at full, for the choice is so limited among noblemen whose initial 
letter is P., whereas the letters W. H. told just sufficient, and 
no more. The publisher was like the watchman in the 
“‘Agamemnon :"— 

MaOovow added, kdv pabovor AjPopar ; 


and the reason is obvious: the sonnets related purely to private 
and personal matters, and were, in the first place, never meant to 
meet any one’s eye but to whom they were addressed. 

Secondly, the objection urged by M. Francois Hugo, in his 
Introduction, pages 51 and 52, “ William Herbert était né en 
1580: or, les sonnets, quoique publiés en 1609, étaient déja cé- 
lébres en Angleterre en 1598, quand Meres en fit I’¢loge dans son 
“'Trésor de l’Esprit.” En supposant qu'ils aient été tous composés 
dans la seule année 1597, William n’aurait eu encore que dix- 
sept ans, ce qui rend déja l'hypothése assez invraisemblable. Mais 
les sonnets n'ont pas été tous écrits dans la méme année ; ils ont 
été composés a diverses époques de la vie du poéte. Shakspeare 
mentionne lui-méme un intervalle de plusieurs années entre ses 
premiers sonnets et ses derniers. C'est ainsi quil dit au CXIII** 
sonnet: ‘Notre amour était tout nouveau quand j’avais cou- 
tume de le féter de mes chants,’ et quil ajoute au CXX°:* ‘ Le 
parfum de trois avrils a été bralé a la flamme de trois juins de- 
puis que je vous ai vu pour la premiere fois.’ Le CXI° sonnet* 
commence par ce vers; “Ou es-tu, Muse, pour avoir oublié si 
longtemps de parler de celui qui te donne toute la puissance ?” 





* Numbered respectively in the English editions 102, 104, 100. 
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Ainsi, en admettant seulement un espace de trois ans entre le 
premier sonnet et le dernier, c'est en 1594 que Shakspeare aurait 
commencé a célébrer.sa liaison avec William Herbert. Or, en 
1594, William Herbert avait treize ou quatorze ans.” But does 
not M: Francois Hugo see that he is assuming the fact that 
Meres’s reference is to these particular sonnets? There is no 
evidence whatever on the point, although, we are well aware 
commentators have universally assumed the connexion. ‘To us it 
appears quite the reverse. Meres speaks, in his “‘ Wits Treasury,” 
of Shakspeare’s “sugared sonnets among his private friends,” &c., 
whereas the publisher of these sonnets speaks of “the only be- 
getter of them,” marking by special emphasis that these are dis- 
tinct from all others. Again, M. Francois Hugo entirely assumes 
the fact that the 120th sonnet* was written in 1597, which we 
can by no means concede. The sonnet is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the series, bearing the impress of a mind arrived at its full 
powers, and so far from being one of the first, was probably one of 
the last written. If it be asked, what has become of the sonnets 
Meres alludes to? we answer plainly, that they must—for these 
assuredly are not they—be lost. Shakspeare seems never ip any 
way to have cared for his writings. His grand indifference to 
fame is one of the striking traits in his character. The few 
editions of his plays that were published in his lifetime were, as 
we know by Heminge and Condell, not corrected by him, nor 
does he appear to have taken any steps for their publication after 
his death. And here in this case of these sonnets we find not 
Shakspeare, as we should have expected, but the publisher 
writing the dedication; to him, therefore, and not to Shakspeare, 
do we evidently owe their publication: what wonder, then, if other 
sonnets to his private friends were lost, especially when there was 
such indifference even as to his plays. We know not, it is true, at 
what time the intimacy sprang up between Shakspeare and 
William Herbert, but this we know, that two of these sonnets 
(138 and 144) were published by Jaggard, in the “ Passionate 
Pilgrim,” in 1599, when William Herbert would be nineteen, and 
Shakspeare thirty-five; and that the poet universally speaks of 
his friend as very young (as he would be), compared with himself; 
that the one is “ the sweet boy,” and “lovely boy” (sonnet 126), 
“the world’s first ornament ;” whilst the other is— 


“ Beated and chopped with tanned antiquity””— (sonnet 62); 
and— 
“ With time’s injurious hand crushed and o’erworn’’—(sonnet 63) ; 


which would be true when relatively spoken of Shakspeare and 





* 104, English editions. 
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William Herbert, between whom there was sixteen years difference 
of age, but could never be true of Shakspeare and the Earl of 
Southampton (whom M. Frangois Hugo supposes to be indicated 
by W. H.), between whom there was only nine years difference 
of age, and by no possible straining and torturing of words could 
the one, therefore, be said to be in “the sere and yellow leaf.” 
(sonnet 73) and the other in the “May of life” (sonnets 
passim), which is so appropriate when applied to Shakspeare and 
William Herbert. 

We sum up, then, by saying that we find these sonnets cele- 
brating a love for one who was very young, as William Herbert 
was, remarkable for his beauty, such as William Herbert had, 
“the picture and viva effigies of nobility,” according to Antony 
i Wood, and so represented in his picture by Vandyke,—for one 
who was learned, such as William Herbert the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford was,—the patron of poets, such as William 
Herbert, who kept Daniel at Wilton—who too had his vices and 
excesses, such very vices as William Herbert,—for one who was 
a friend of astrologers, who are clearly alluded to more than once, 
such as William Herbert was, whose death was prognosticated 
by Allen and Sandford; and that all these facts conspire in a 
most circumstantial manner to point to William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke, as the owner of the initials W. H., to whom 


also were inscribed Shakspeare’s plays in terms of affectionate 
regard. 


II. But the question as to who W. H. was sinks into quite 
minor importance when we look at the sonnets in relation to 
Shakspeare himself. “So little is known of Shakspeare,” we 
often say with a sigh, but in truth we know more of him from his 
plays and from these very sonnets than of any other man that 
ever lived; not perhaps what sort of a coat he wore, or how he 
ate, or what he drank, but how he lived in his own world of thought 
—how he moved in that inward life of joy and sorrow, through 
which we all must pass. Here was it that Augustus Schlegel 
erred when he thought that the sonnets would afford material 
for a fresh biography of Shakspeare. They do not céntain a 
number of mere facts which can be printed in so many columns 
of letter-press, and which generally pass under the name of 
biography, but relate to what is far more important—Shaks- 
peare’s own thoughts, his communings with his own soul, his 
records upon the ‘“‘ whips and scorns of time,” which he himself 
endured within his own breast. They are not so much biography, 
as, if we may be allowed to coin a word, pathography. 

For to regard them as some would do, as mere creations of the 
fancy, “the coinage of the brain,” is to deprive them of all their 
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real value. Nor do we see what can possibly be gained by con- 
sidering them as such. It is argued they can't be real or refer to 
real personal facts, because, if so, they reflect upon Shakspeare’s 
moral character; and therefore it is better to regard them as ideal 
effusions of the poet’s mind. But this solution in no way helps 
us. Is it not far more immoral to be complaining about misfor- 
tunes which never existed, and fondly dwelling over them,—to 
be gratuitously mourning over imaginary ills, and, if we adopt 
this theory, most objectlessly and aimlessly ? Those who main- 
tain this view must prove that the sonnets of Spenser, Drayton, 
and Daniel, and others, were also merely exercises of the imagi- 
nation. If only pieces of fancy, what means the dedication of 
the publisher to “ Mr. W. H., their only begetter?” if purely 
imaginary, why does Shakspeare refer to a well-known event in 
his life (sonnets 110 and 111)? and again to a temporary acci- 
dent* (89, 87), if merely feigned, why mention such circum- 
stantial, and in that case unintelligible, evidence of love, as 
presents of books and tablets (77, 122)? That some of his 
sonnets were founded on real events we know from Meres’s state- 
ment of “sugared sonnets to his private friends,” for friends 
write to one another on something in which they have a common 
interest, and not vague fancies both in prose and poetry: why, 


then, should these be any exception? Nor can we allow the 
supposition, which would compromise the matter, that some of 
them refer to real, and others to imaginary events. Who is to 
be the judge? what line of distinction is to be laid down? If 





* The following are the lines in question :— 
“Speak of my lameness and I straight will halt.”—Sonnet 89. 
And again : 
“So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite.’”—Sonnet 37. 


Most commentators take the words in a metaphorical sense, as relating to 
Shakspeare’s humiliating position. But they obviously have a more definite 
meaning from the following in the sonnet last quoted, where he says, if he but 
possesses his friend’s affection, he is— 


“ Not lame, poor nor despised :” 


and where the lameness is evidently distinct from the poverty and abasement. 
We take it to refer to some temporary accident, just exactly as we know the 
poverty and the disgrace mentioned were only for a time; and this interpreta- 
tion only strengthens our belief that the sonnets do relate personally to 
Shakspeare. Had he been a cripple from birth he would have been unable to 
have performed royal parts, as we know he did from a poem by Sir John 
Davies, written in 1611 :-— 
‘*Some say Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not played some kingly parts m sport 
Thou hadst been a companion for a king.” 


Nor would Greene and Nash have forgotten to have sneered at his misfortune. 
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this one refers to a real event, why not the next, or the next, and 
so on to the end ? 

On the other hand, we must guard against the theory that they 
are continuous poems in the sonnet-stanza. Such an interpre- 
tation is equally forced, and is at once condemned by the fact 
that two of them were published separately. That some of them 
form themselves into groups, and that there is a certain order 
observed in others bearing upon one subject, as in 71, 72, 73, 74, 
and in many more, is apparent; but to divide them into a given 
number of poems is purely arbitrary; and still more objectionable, 
because more arbitrary, is the plan of rearranging them, as M. 
Francois Hugo* has done; every critic and every reader being 
thus perfectly justified in having a separate ideal arrangement of 
his own. We must let them stand as they are; the thread breaks 
off, and we are unable to join it except by very clumsy knots. 
We must be content with the present status quo, referring 
them to real events, though without any. precise order, and 
written at different periods of the poet's life. It appears to us 
that we might as well alter the order of the speeches in the plays, 
or the lines in the speeches, merely because we ourselves fancied 
such an arrangement, as to reconstruct all these sonnets accord- 
ing to our peculiar views. 

Here, then, we are reading Shakspeare’s private diary of his 
thoughts. Did any one ever look into the study of some painter 
friend who is now no more, and take up his stray papers ? 
Here a sketch of some home scene; here on the same piece a copy 
of verses; there a study from nature, and close to it a half- 
finished letter to a dear friend ; there some divine face, and near 
it the blisters which the writer's tears have raised on the page ; 
there, perhaps, one word—one short name, how dear we can only 
guess,—all filling the beholder with awe and love ;—such seem to 
us Shakspeare’s sonnets. 

It is a common remark that if a man will but faithfully detail 
the incidents of his own life, he will write one striking book, 
But did ever man venture on this task ? did he ever obey its own 
requirement of strict truth. He were a bold man, indeed, who 
sat down, pen in hand, to make the confession of his own faults, 
to shrive them before the world, to stand in the witness-box of 
print and to inculpate himself; yet this is what Shakspeare has 
here done. The imevitable fault of most autobiographies is that 





* Let us here notice the edition of the sonnets by M. Frangois Hugo, 
who now, since all freedom of thought and original opinion is stifled in France, 
has nobly employed himself in Bi ing his countrymen a translation of our great 
poet, an heartify express—alt wage differing with him on many points—our 
admiration of its execution, and the thorough acquaintance he shows with 
Shakspeare in the notes and prefaces. 
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they gloss over their own. defects ; their vices and not their 
virtues they “ write in water ; * their good manners and not their 
evil ones “ live in brass.” Try it, reader, for one half hour; write 
your own history, and you shall have to tell, if you write but the 
truth, of broken vows, of obligations ill-acquitted, duties badly 
performed ;—write on, for you are already stopping: that secre- 
tary conscience shall whisper to you, perhaps, of your avarice, 
your meanness, your vanity, your pride, till the catalogue is 
swollen so fearfully that you shall rise terror-stricken and burn 
your manuscript. Yet, this is what Shakspeare has done, and not 
burned the manuscript. These sonnets, therefore, must be looked 
upon as no common autobiographical poem. They are rather 
confessions ;—confessions, such only as a great heart dare reveal ; 
—confessions such as men make on bended knee in the privacy 
of their thoughts ;—confessions, such as they think but One 
besides themselves can hear. Let us therefore approach this 
shrine of the poet’s conscience with all reverence. Let us not 
trample down these sacred musings with vulgar impertinence. 

We know of nothing like them, save the Psalms of David; 
light and shade alternate in them as in that grand old Hebrew 
poetry. Close beside one another are pean and dirge, love-songs 
and prayers for death itself to relieve the weary soul. Ah! sad 
and strange is this conflict of the soul and flesh. A brave man 
struggling against fate was thought by the Greek of old to be a 
sight worthy of the gods; and here we may see the struggles 
that the greatest man who ever lived went through—struggles 
against doubt—struggles against temptation—struggles against 
himself. 

The dramas alone would have told us how deeply their author 
must have thought on all the great questions of life and death; but 
they are, after all, but mere windows and loopholes through 
which we can catch a glimpse of him. Here, in these sonnets, we 
see him face to face. We see how the man who portrayed the loves 
of Romeo and Juliet himself really loved,—how he, who drew the 
scepticism of Hamlet, himself also doubted,—how he, who could 
paint the trials of friend deserted by friend, of Helena forgotten 
by Hermia, and Lear cast off by his daughters, felt when also 
deserted and forgotten. In the dramas we can take no dimen- 
sions of him; though he is never “distant in humanity,” yet he is 
still far above all our powers of gauging him; but in the sonnets 
he is close to us,—the man tried by the same trials as ourselves, 
passing through the same ordeal of pain as ourselves, experiencing 
the same joys. The dramas are as it were his monument which we 
gaze at from afar: these sonnets the miniature which we can 
hang around our necks, and wear close to our bosom. 

It is these considerations which so much endear the sonnets 
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to us, and, in one sense, make them of higher value than the 
plays themselves. ‘Those show us Shakspeare as the poet, these 
Shakspeare as the man. Mr. Hallam, and others, have regretted 
their publication. We cannot share that regret with him. We 
could no more lose any one of them than we could any of those 
Psalms of David. Are we for ever to be measuring men by the 
petty standard of mere passive good? Temptations and faults 
are as it were a pruning-knife. The wild bramble remains un- 
touched, whilst the vine bleeds at all her veins. And when we 
read these sonnets, and see the trials that Shakspeare passed 
through, and know his struggles and his repentance, our idea of 
him as a man is unquestionably raised. Little praise is there in 
merely walking through this world well shod, but inmarching on with 
bleeding feet over the burning lava-beds of temptations and trials. 
And as to faults, why, what are faults? Is not everything that 
we do or say more or less a fault? Is not life itself in all of us 
an aggregate of faults? And yet there is a virtue in faults. The 
broken arm in time grows the strongest. The charred timber 
bides firm and water-tight where the sound would rot, As 
Shakspeare himself says, “the best men are moulded out of 
faults.” Let us carefully guard ourselves against misconstruc- 
tion. God forbid that we should recommend the vulgar proverb 
of “the greater sinner, the greater saint ;” or say that a course of 
profligacy was a necessary preparation for the high calling of a 
poet, or for anything else; but this we do say, that there is 
nothing in this world we may not turn to use. Adversity is like 
the cold March wind which shakes the trees, bending them to the 
dust, breaking ofttimes their groaning boughs, but which loosens 
the earth at the roots, so that the sap ascends, and the green 
buds blossom forth. Even vice itself, like a stinking stagnant 
cesspool, breathing out pollution, breeding plague, and pestilence, 
and death, if put to proper account, may turn, by divine alchemy, 
into sweet flowers and fruits. We say, too, of Shakspeare as 
Goethe said of himself—‘‘ Some god gave him the power to paint 
what he suffered.” Ah! little do we ever think when we read the 
scenes in “Timon,” what tortures, what pains the poet had him- 
self to undergo before he could draw that terrible misanthropy. 
For the secret of his success, after all, is that he was himself 
each of his own characters. Genius we talk about, as if genius 
could accomplish anything without trials and without hardships. 
TaOfuara pabjpara. Some people there are who always wish to 
regard Shakspeare as living exempt from ordinary trials, im- 
maculate upon all occasions,—life being to him but a long 
midsummer's day, where he basked in the flowers and the golden 
sunshine. Much pains has been taken, much, very much un- 
fruitful ingenuity has been shown, to disprove any statement 
(Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]—New Szrizs, Vol. XII. No.I. K 
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or any fact which might be thought prejudicial to the poet's 
character. Such people thoroughly misunderstand life, and the 
purpose of life. Had Shakspeare lived such a life, never could 
he have produced his. dramas. His is the old story, and these 
sonnets tell it, which we are all so unwilling to believe, and when 
believers still so very unwilling to practise. What is it Shelley 
says, but that poets 
“ Learn in suffering what they teach in song” ? 
What does the oft-quoted line say, but— 
“ He best can paint them, whe has felt them most” ? 
What does Shakspeare himself say, but— 
“They breathe truth, who breathe their words in pain” ? 


Yes, so it is, the leaf smells sweetest when it is bruised; the 
warmest and the softest nest is that lined with the down plucked 
from the poor bird’s bosom; and the earth herself, when her 
breast is rudely torn with share and mattock, then yields 
her most plenteous crops; so, all things here, poetry or great 
work whatsoever, are alone accomplished by noble pain and 
labour. 

Again, let us remind those who think that Shakspeare’s cha- 
racter is lowered by taking the sonnets in a literal sense, that 
the jewel lying in the mud is still a jewel; that the mud will 
wipe off, and the jewel shine as bright as before. And as to 
those stern Shylock moralists who are for ever demanding the 
pound of flesh for their brother's offences, let them not be 
alarmed. Never is there an offence committed with impunity 
against the moral laws :— 

“Our pleasant vices are made 
The whips to scourge us ;”” 


and the wine of vice, however sweet, is sure to turn to vinegar in 
the mouth of the drinker. Hear how Shakspeare laments the 
bitter past:— 
“ Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. 

Most true is it, that I have looked on truth 

Askance and strangely.’’—Sonnet 110. 


Verily Meres could not have read these when he spoke of 
Shakspeare’s “sugared sonnets to. his friends ;” for assuredly we 
know no such bitter records of a great soul struggling amidst 
trials and sorrows, They contain a greater tragedy, if properly 
considered, than any he ever wrote—the tragedy of real life—the 
tragedy of the greatest mind the world ever beheld, overwhelmed 
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with a sense of its own sin and guilt. This is it that shows his 
real greatness. The great soul alone is conscious of its own 
defects, and that in proportion to its own greatness. Your little 
mind is self-pleased, self-satisfied, ever fancying itself in the 
right, sleeping too sound to be ever disturbed by dreams or fears. 
Read the 90th and that 29th sonnet, and mark upon what a sea 
of passion he was tempest-tost,— 


“Tn thoughts himself almost despising.”’ 


Read also the 74th, perhaps the most melancholy of them all, 
where thoughts of suicide vex that great spirit. 

“But griefs are of our making,” some one says. Yes, 
undoubtedly the majority of them; and though as physical, and 
more especially as the moral laws become more and more 
understood, they will cease, even then there will be enough to 
freight man’s earthen vessel to the water’s edge. “ But here in 
these sonnets some of the sorrow was evidently of his own 
seeking and making,” we hear it still further objected. Alas! 
*tis true. But before we pigmies venture to cast our tiny pebbles 
at him, let us for a moment glance at the condition of the times 
and the lives of some of his contemporaries. We do not think 
we could exaggerate the depravity of social life as led by many an 
author and actor. Poor Greene’s confessions are enough! Peele 
dying etiolated from debauchery! Marlowe killed in a brothel! 
—but we will cease. These strong intellectual Samsons one 
and all overcome by their passions. It was a pitiable sight. 
Shakspeare did not escape the plague-spot of the day; and the 
last twenty-five sonnets—with some others—tell us of his inti- 
macy with a mistress who was “twice forsworn.” If ever there 
was an instance that sin is its own punishment, these sonnets 
show it. Let the reader turn especially to the 147th and 152nd. 
We have but room to quote one, and that shall be expressive of 
his deep repentance :— 


“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritor of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end ? 

Then soul live thou upon thy servant's loss, 

And let that pine to vate thy store ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more. 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then.’’—146. 
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This, to us, is a finer sacred poem than any in the language. 
No; we cannot regret that these sonnets were written. A fierce 
wild fermentation is there in the life of every great soul; fiercer 
according to that soul's strength, which at last clears itself away, 
leaving the lees and dregs to settle down, whilst the wine of life 
is purer and finer for the process. A space is there in every 
river; longer, too, in proportion to the size of that river, espe- 
cially as you near its fountain-head, where the course is over rapids: 
where stumbling amidst huge boulder-stones, frothing and foaming, 
the stream scarcely knows its way, until at last it settles down into 
the still, calm, broad river. It is well that they were written, if only 
for our instruction. They seem to us like some beach—when a 
fearful storm has passed over the sea, plunging down to its 
very depths,—on which we find sad pieces of wreck and drift- 
wood, marking how far the tide and the surge actually advanced ; 
telling, too, a bitter tale of human suffering and human woe ; but 
with them we also find the rarest shells and gems, which never 
but by such a storm could have been obtained from the bottom 
of the ocean. 

We know, too, from other sources, that Shakspeare fell into 
temptation. Warton has shown that the “ Venus and Adonis” 
gave offence at its publication by its voluptuousness and warmth ; 
and the author of “The Return from Parnassus,” acted about 
1602, thus sums up his contemporary’s powers :— 


“ Shakspeare, 
Who loves Adonis love, or Lucreece rape ; 
His sweeter muse contains heart-robbing life, 
Could but a graver subject him content 
Without love’s lazy foolish languishment.” 


What other struggles he went through before he escaped from 
the trammels that bound him, we know not; for the deepest suf- 
ferings are the unwritten ones; and sin is like the Nessus-coat 
of Hercules, which, unless thrown off, will poison its wearer to 
death, and cannot be flung off unless it tear the quivering flesh 
away with it. And just as it is easy to haul a boat off that has 
been stranded, but a vessel once upon the rocks. is immovable, 
so must we make allowance for the struggles which it must have 
cost. him to have got free. We can never measure them. But 
he did escape; he once more floated off upon the pure ocean of 
life. He found out that sweets from poisonous flowers, however 
beautiful, are poisonous. “ The weak, wanton Cupid,” he flung 
away “like a dew-drop froma lion’s mane.” He brushed aside the 
chains of vice as mere cobweb-threads: no. pitiful puling and 
whining. He discovered that the only real pleasure in this world 
lies in the performance of duty—in the triumph of principles ; 
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—that, as his feliow-dramatist Fletcher said, “ our valours are our 
best gods ;” that there is a sublime truth in the proverb, “ Labo- 
rare est orare.” Ina word, he found his place and mission in 
due time upon the world. He found it, as we all must, in having 
a set purpose, a fixed aim, a something to do}or else life is not 
worth living. How well he performed his task his dramas are 
the best and only true monument. 

But if this has been in parts a painful picture, there is a 
brighter and a happier side of it. The woodbine often clings to 
the poisonous yew-tree and to the prickly holly, with its fair blos- 
soms: they seem at first to belong to the tree itself, but are dis- 
tinct, having a different root. So in these sonnets, the better 
side is divisible from the worse: the pure, disinterested love for 
his friend is separable from the rest. It is deep, pure, and 
fervent ; 


“Tt fears not policy, that heretic 
Which works on leases of short-numbered hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politic ’—(Sonnet 124) ; 


such a love as only a great soul can feel, and which is thus 
described :— 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediment. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or tends with the remover to remove. 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never-shaken ; 
It is the star to ev’ry wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks, 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom.”—Sonnet 116. 


All other love compared to this is poor and finite. This one 
short sonnet is, perhaps, the finest essay upon friendship ever 
written. ‘The picture that he gives of himself in his happiest 
moments is that of a deeply contemplative mind, full of affection 
(see especially sonnets 30 and 31); somewhat melancholy, per- 
haps, yet this is only the obverse side of his gaiety, dwelling 
apart in the mighty solitariness of its own thoughts, living far 
above the superstitions and narrow-mindedness of its age. 
Such a character cannot be drawn from mere passages: it is 
rather the impression conveyed by the whole,—a character rather 
to be felt than to be expressed by so many phrases and words set 
down upon paper; and whoever would personally know Shaks- 
peare, must deeply and reverently study these sonnets. 
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III. We have left ourselves but little room to speak of their 
poetic beauties. Compared with his tragedies, as far as poetry is 
concerned, the one is as the fall of some mighty cataract—sublime 
and full of terror and beauty; the other is as the gentle silver 
spray which rise# from the whirlpool beneath, and lies thick 
upon the flowers on the banks hard by, forming itself into dew- 
drops beautifully rounded, sparkling in the sunlight. By the 
majority of critics, by the Malones and Steevenses, they have cer- 
tainly never been fairly estimated. ‘‘ Nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament could ever compel the English people to read them,” 
wrote George Steevens, once a great critic and editor of Shaks- 
peare. Verily, Acts of Parliament have little to do in all such 
matters. But in the hearts of a few chosen poetic souls have 
they always lingered in affectionate remembrance. Wordsworth 
wrote of them, “There is not a part of Shakspeare’s writings 
where is found in an equal compass, a greater number of exqui- 
site feelings felicitously expressed ;’ nor is the statement exag- 
gerated. Charles Lamb had his favourite passage— 


‘When in the chronicle of wasted time, 
I see description of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme ”—(Sonnet 106) ; 


and poor Keats took for the motto of his “ Endymion” this 
line— 


“The stretchéd metre of an antique song’”-—(Sonnet 17); 


not without a deep meaning, which those only who know the 
sonnet can understand. We wonder what Steevens’s idea of an 
Act of Parliament was—that it perhaps could give a feeling heart 
and a poetic mind, and the seeing eye. Alas! no recipe for 
these can be found. 

The sonnets have the first pre-requisite of all true poetry— 
feeling ; without which all poetry is as specimens of dried flowers 
upon paper—beautiful and interesting, but quite colourless and 
scentless, when compared with the living breathing forms which 
perfume every passing breeze, and from which the bee and the 
butterfly suck their sweet honey-dew. They deal with our deepest 
sympathies ; they are, in fact, xapdvapwvar, solemn heart-utter- 
ances, speaking to the heart, and can no more be compared with 
other sonnets than Shakspeare’s plays to other plays. There 
are the same beauties, too, the same graces, on a smaller scale 
and of a gentler order, in them, as in the plays. Everything is 
in miniature. It is no longer the great big world which we are 
in, with its rough and shaggy mountains, and its huge trees and 
roaring rivers, but a poet's garden, filled with the choicest 
flowers, where the brook runs merrily through the lush-green 
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grass, and the nightingale sings at eventide. Take this picture 
of early Spring :— 
“ Proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything ; 
That heavy Saturn leap’d and laughed with him.’’—Sonnet 98. 


That last line how classical! how full of the antique! And here, 
again, are some lines of which we may truly say :— 
Ildy7’ dade Oépeog pada mdvoc :— 
“ Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days ; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when his mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burdens every bough.’”’—Sonnet 102. 
How very sweet, how pregnant with observation ! for the nightin- 
gale ceases early in summer, as though it would not contend with 
the common herd of birds any longer. And now to complete the 
line— 

*Qode & orwpne, 
here is the other picture :— 
“Summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard.’”’—Sonnet 12. 
And be it remembered that all these scenes are not bits of mere 
description, but are made, as all truest and highest poetry ought, 
to interpret and illustrate the feelings, to become commentaries 
on and living emblems of life itself; and we do them great injus- 
tice, therefore, in cutting them out like formal squares to show 
the beauty of the pattern. 

There is the same sweetness of versification, that same delicate 
sense of rhythm which distinguishes Shakspeare from all other 
poets in these “Sonnets,” as in the plays. Here are some lines 
addressed to his mistress :— 

“ How oft when thou, my music, music play’st 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou swayest 
The wiry concords which mine ear confounds” —(Sonnet 128), 


which almost seem to us to have stolen the very melody which 
their poet heard. Do they not tell us something more of the 
author of the fifth act of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’—how he, as 
dearly as his own Lorenzo, loved the “sweet power of music ”? 
And here, again, speaking of himself— 
“That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare-ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang” —(Sonnet 73), 
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we can almost hear the dead leaves rustling on the ground, and 
the winds singing their melancholy dirges to the boughs for the 
summer's death, in solemn harmony with the spirit of man 
mourning for the past summer of his life, which, unlike the other, 
will never again come back. 

The same felicities of language are in them as «in the plays— 
lines in them before which we stop, arrested by their sudden 
beauty, even as before some flower in our silent walks. The same 
richness of metaphors, too, is in them, in degree, as in the plays. 
Take this description of his mistress, whose eyes are so beau- 
teous, 

“That not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the East, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even, 
Doth half that glory to the sober West.”—Sonnet 132. 


Note also, in passing, the epithet “ full,” as conveying the com- 
plete lustrous brilliancy of Venus.. The same deep philosophic 
spirit, too, may be observed : thus— 

“When I consider everything that grows, 


Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
Thatthishugestate* presenteth nought but shows’’—(Sounet 15) 


—is the same philosophy that Prospero utters in the fourth act of 
“The Tempest.” And all these things are said—and perhaps 
this is the most wonderful part of the sonnets—upon one subject 
only, astonishing us by the variety of treatment, showing Shaks- 
peare’s inexhaustible resources, the fertility of his invention. 

The vis tragica, however, is wanting, except in a few pieces 
which we have quoted earlier; nor does the sonnet well admit of 
it. The beauties, we repeat, are of the gentler order. Once more, 
perhaps for mere beauty the most beautiful of them all— 


“To me, fair friend, you never can grow old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I ey’d, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forest shook three summers’ pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d; 
In process of the seasons have I seen 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet art green: 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived. 

For fear of which, hear this, the age unbred, 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead.”—Sonnet 104, 
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And here we must stop quoting. Briefly we may say, that what- 
ever we find in the plays we find in a less degree here. They 
are, in fact, each of them little dramas, not of action, but of 
thought and loveliness; and whatever may be our opinion of 
them in a moral point of view, there can be but one concerning 
their beauty, for they will ever be prized 
“With earth’s and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare.”’ 


Art. VI.—“‘ Manrrest Destiny” or THE AMERICAN 
Union. 


1. American Slavery and Colour. By William Chambers, author 
of “Things as they are in America.” London: W. and R. 
Chambers. 1857. 

2. A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States; with Remarks on 
their Economy. By Fred. Law Olmsted. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. New York: Dix and Edwards. 1856. 


3. A Journey through Texas; or, a Saddle-trip on the South- 
western Frontier: with a Statistical Appendix. By Fred. 
Law Olmsted. 1857. 

4. A History of the American Compromises. Reprinted, with 
additions, from The Daily News. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: John Chapman. 1856. 


HE Empress of the French amused herself a few months 

since with pretending to represent the alarms of the ladies 
of Europe about the comet which was to strike the earth in 
the course of June, 1857. She played off a man of science 
at one of her evening receptions, by an affectation of panic 
about the comet, trying to make him ridiculous between his 
eagerness to show how absurd her idea was and his deference 
for the personage to whom he was speaking. What he endea- 
voured to convey was the same comfort that has been admi- 
nistered to timid Englishwomen—that, in the first placc, the 
comet would not come near us; and, in the next, that if it did 
“ strike the earth,” we should not find it out, but simply complain 
of misty weather, The Americans and their revolutions are illus- 
trated by such cometary facts and fancies. An American, like 
an Englishman or a German, starts at the word revolution, depre- 
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cates it, prays to Heaven against it, disavows and denies it when 
it begins to envelop him, and, while he is in the very midst of 
it, insists that, however gloomy the political times are, he sees 
nothing like chaos and destruction, and cannot therefore be 
passing through a revolution. 

In 1760, the accession of young King George was loyally 
celebrated in the colonies, and New England could not enough 
congratulate itself on belonging to Old England, with its train 
of great names and its treasures of liberty. The year after, the 
townsmen of those colonies were vexed and irritated by the new 
grievance of Custom-house officers entering their abodes, by force 
of law, at all times of the day or night, in order to search for 
smuggled goods. This was done in virtue of Writs of Assistance, 
invented and issued for the purpose; and they were the first- 
fruits of the determination of the British Government to tax the 
colonies without their consent. They brought out an able 
lawyer on the platform of public affairs, whose voice of resist- 
apce echoed through the whole of the colonies. James Otis 
thus made proclamation of the war of ideas which issued in the 
independence of the United States. It was the impinging of the 
comet upon the regular old orb: but nobody was aware of the 
moment of collision. Revolution! O dear no! Nothing was 
further from people's thoughts than revolution. James Otis 
declared himself ready to sacrifice his very life in defence of 
colonial rights; but the Americans were the most devoted sub- 
jects that the English monarchy could boast. Four years later, 
when the Stamp Act was to be enforced, the ominous step was 
taken of convening delegates from all the colonies, to consider 
how their liberties were to be sustained ; and in the meantime the 
Boston people hanged their enemies in effigy, saw their courts 
closed rather than use the obnoxious stamps; and sent back 
ships laden with merchandize—resolved to endure the inconve- 
miences of a scarcity of such commodities, rather than to pay 
arbitrary import duties. They wore old clothes; abolished the 
wearing of mourning at funerals; killed no more lambs till there 
‘was wovl enough, and brought other colonies into a non-importa- 
tion compact. But nobody dreamed that this was revolution. 
Why, it was later than that—as late as September, 1768—that 
the convention of delegates from a hundred towns assembled in 
Boston, humbly petitioned the King, and professed their loyalty 
in tie strongest possible terms. 


“We hold that the sovereignty of his Majesty, King George IIL, 
is entire in all parts of the British Empire. God forbid that we 
should ever act or wish anything in repugnation of the same! We 
appear as plain, honest men, humbly desiring peace and order; and 
while the people observe a medium between abject submission and a 
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slavish stupidity under grievous oppressions on one hand, and illegal 
attempts to obtain relief on the other, and steadily persevere in con- 
stitutional applications to recover their just rights and liberties, they 
think they may promise themselves success.” 


What could be less like revolution than this? Yet there stands 
a significant entry in the diary of John Adams, when he had 
been listening to James Otis—“At home with my family, 
thinking.” Even after the Boston Massacre, as it was called, 
when five lives were lost in a collision between British soldiers 
and American citizens, the avowal of a desire to continue subject 
to British government, is found in records of all public meet- 
ings; though the growing particularity may perhaps suggest that 
the idea of separation was becoming more familiar. In 1771, 
Dr. Franklin said that the seeds of disunion were being sown: 
but even he did not perceive that it was nearer harvest than seed- 
time. Even when the people were incited to emulate the courage 
and faith of their fathers, who “made a settlement on bare 
creation,” being not afraid of poverty, but disdaining slavery, 
all resistance was to be conducted “under the shield of the 
British constitution, and in strict adherence to their charter.” 
Towards the close of 1773, when night fell on a day of trouble 
and vague portents, a mother and her young children, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, listened for the return of the head of 
the household, who was later than usual. His wife helped him 
off with his coat and brought his slippers; and when the children 
were gone to bed, she showed her husband how well it was that 
it was none but herself who took charge of his shoes. They 
were full of tea! But for this, even she would never have known 
so much as one of the fifty men who, with coats wrong side out, 
and covered faces, threw the tea into the dock. But this couple 
were as far as everybody else from dreaming that they were 
helping to enact a revolution, though they were within three 
years of the Declaration of Independence. It now began to be 
agreed, it is true, “that if they would maintain their rights and 
liberties, they must fight for them:” and they did fight for them 
so soon as the spring of 1775; but it is on record that the 
citizens who rallied and marched the militia after the skirmishes 
of Lexington and Concord, and the women who nursed the 
wounded, had, even then, no notion that they were in the middle 
of a revolution. They were as ready as ever to start back from 
the word; and they went on supposing, as they had done for 
fifteen years, that matters would be accommodated, and that 
they and their children should live and die under their charters, 
as their fathers had done before them. They were then actually 
the nucleus of the dreaded comet, while they declared that 
their atmosphere was too gloomy for them to see far, but 
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that such a thing as a comet was certainly nowhere within 
ken. 

Our readers are by this time making comparisons, no doubt, 
between the incidents and feelings belonging to the first American 
revolution and those which have for some time past, and with 
perpetually increasing force and clearness, indicated a second. 
We believe we have the means of showing that a second great 
revolution is not only approaching, but actually far advanced, 
and that some of the wisest and best of American citizens have 
so far profited by the lessons of their fathers as to be fully aware 
of their real position, though a vast majority still insist, as the 
new President did in his inauguration address, that “ all is calm” 
because his party has carried the election. During the fifteen 
years preceding the separation of the American colonies, almost 
everybody supposed, as often as there was a lull, that matters 
were settled; and in like manner, the President, and all common- 
place people among the millions whom he addressed in March 
last, are satisfied that the declaration of the poll was sufficient to 
annul all the controversies and collisions which had lately caused 
the Union to ring with threats and promises of dissolution on 
either hand. When observers stroke their chins, and remark 
that the state of things looks very like revolution, the old reply 
comes up, “ Revolution! O dear no! nothing of the sort! The 
Union is so dear to the American people that no lapse of ages 
will dissolve it.” And the laugh raised against such observers 
is at least as contemptuous as any ridicule directed against 
trembling inquirers after the comet of June, 1857. 

We are glad to see, by Mr. Chambers’s latest work, that he 
has awakened from the state of unconsciousness of the crisis 
with which, like most Europeans, he was infected by the 
Americans while on their territory. His first impressions were 
of the brilliant features of the destiny of the great Republic. 
Retrospect and reflection at home have had the happy effect of 
revealing to him the awful peril which underlies the apparent 
prosperity, and the extent of the fatal barbarism which threatens 
the whole structure of American civilization. With a candour 
highly honourable to him, Mr. Chambers puts the public in 
immediate possession of his latest convictions; and the work 
which heads this article is just the compilation that was wanted 
for use in England, as far as the historical and statistical par- 
ticulars go. We still observe the defect which was so striking 
in Mr. Chambers’s former work—his insensibility to the cha- 
racter and function of the American abolitionists; and this is to 
be regretted, not only for the sake of justice, but because the cha- 
racter and function of that body are indisputably the leading 
element in the question, What is to become of a republic laden 
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with the curse of slavery in an age too advanced for it? Mr. 
Chambers despairs of the result: he sees none but a calamitous 
issue from the crisis. No other conclusion is possible to him; 
but his conclusion would be different, and his views infinitely 
more cheerful, if he were but aware of the history, quality, and 
actual influence of a body, with whom it is clear he had not only 
no intercourse when in the United States, but whom he has yet 
to learn to estimate. To state the problem with a curt dismissal 
of the Abolitionists because they are few, is like the account 
which might have been given of the disturbances of the Church, 
three centuries ago—Luther and his disciples being passed over be - 
cause they were only a handful of men. This is an omission which 
largely affects Mr. Chambers’s conclusions, of course ; but, this 
caution being given, the book may be used with confidence, and 
will, we trust, be extensively and thankfully read, for the sake of 
the mass of facts which he has brought together into a statement 
almost as alarming to the English public who can say what they 
feel about American destinies, as to Americans, who cannot, 
under their present circumstances, employ equal freedom of 
speech. 

A few lines will indicate something of the importance of the 
element omitted by Mr. Chambers; and if they should suggest 
to him the one remaining duty which would complete his good 
work—that of studying the history and function of the Aboli- 
tionists,—we have no doubt that the same candour which admitted 
of such progress as he has already made, will lead him on to con- 
clusions more consolatory and animating than he can at present 
form in regard to the issue of the American struggle. 

To the Abolitionists proper belongs the honour of all the 
ameliorations in the condition of the slaves of the South, and of 
the free blacks of the North for the last quarter of a century. 
They fixed the attention of the world on the treatment of the 
slaves, and thereby improved that treatment,—the slaveholders 
being at least as sensitive to the world’s opinion as other classes 
of their countrymen. In the North, so far from deserving’ the 
reproach which Mr. Chambers directs against them, of inhuman 
and practical aversion to the coloured race, they have earned the 
opprobrious title of “ amalgamationists” from the South by their 
success in opening to the free blacks the colleges, the pulpits, 
and the common schools of their communities, as well as the 
steamboat and the omnibus, the concert-room and church-sittings, 
with collateral benefits in proportion. By their stout warfare 
with the prejudice of colour, they have brought on themselves a 
long series of fearful persecutions. Their houses have been laid 
in ruins, their public halls burnt, their children excommunicated, 
their lives threatened and embittered with insult. They have 
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watched with increasing vigilance over such liberties as were 
provided by the constitution, and have so analysed that con- 
stitution as to prove to all minds that it must be amended 
before the Republic can ever again be tranquillized. By this small 
band of devoted and enlightened men and women the conscience 
of the nation has been kept alive, and the country has been revo- 
lutionized, thus far without violence and bloodshed, and by the 
force of reason and conscience. The revolutionary crisis being 
(as is agreed on all hands) inevitable, its being accomplished by 
other means than a servile war will be due to the Abolitionists, if 
that fearful catastrophe should be indeed escaped. Superficial 
observers, and strangers indoctrinated by the slaveholders and 
their creatures, the Colonization Society, have been apt till 
lately to despise the Abolitionists on account of the smallness of 
their numbers, and their severance from all political parties; but 
a deeper sagacity and the most ordinary impartiality will discern 
that these two particulars are the very secret of their influence. 
It is because they know that political factions can never regene- 
rate the public that they keep aloof from parties, and thus mainr 
tain their ground and their power through all political changes; 
and it is through their abstinence from intrigue on the one hand, 
and violence on the other, that their numbers must ever be small. 
To obtain any great accession of numbers they must lower their 
standard, which they are not likely to do after a quarter of a 
century of severer temptation than can beset them again, and 
after achieving an amount of success which renders their principle 
and procedure unquestionable by all rational persons who under- 
stand the case. The range of their services has been wide and 
various. The condition of the slaves, in regard to material treat- 
ment, has been greatly equalized and improved by the attention 
of the world being fixed upon their case: the false pretences of 
all dishonest parties have been continuously exposed: the Church, 
the judiciary, the legislatures, and all leading men in each depart- 
ment, have been tested, and their true quality exhibited. The 
worldliness of the commercial North has been rebuked as effec- 
tually as the despotism of the slaveholding South: the whole 
country has been roused to a sense of the approaching crisis ; 
and, while the field has been cleared for the conflict, the slave 
population has been deterred from insurrection. Before 1832, 
when the first Abolitionist spoke his first word, the slave insur- 
rections averaged twelve in a year; whereas, from 1832 to 1856, 
there was no insurrection whatever. The slaves were aware that 
their cause was in better hands than their own, and they waited 
patiently, till, in the course of the election of last year, Southern 
men themselves imprudently identified the success of Fremont 
with the abolition of slavery, and thus, according to their own 
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confession, made themselves answerable for a partial rising. Even 
so bare a recapitulation as we have given of the services of the 
Abolitionists may be welcome to the readers of Mr. Chambers’s 
latest work, as opening some prospect of a good and happy issue 
where to him all appears perplexing and desperate. The ten 
righteous men, having wrought for so long, may save the city 
yet. 

Before we survey the recent transactions of the respective sec- 
tions and States of the Union, it may be well to denote the 
various parties concerned im the existing struggle and its issue. 
We do not mean to waste any space in describing the political 
parties whose very denomimations are a ludicrous puzzle to 
strangers. Such parties rise and disappear’ like bubbles on a 
turbulent stream; so that they are hardly worth a stranger's 
attention in ordinary times. But, at present, scarcely any of 
them appear to exist. The current of events is too strong for 
them ; the times are too grave for political skirmishing ; and the 
whole people are massed in sections characterized by distinctions 
which cannot be admitted and discussed m a day. 

The leading sections are the North and the South, of course: 
but it is a mistake to suppose that the division of the men is as clear 
as the distinction of the policy. The South has a policy; and, as 
it is a slave-holding policy, the very small body of slaveholders 
usurps the title of the Southern section. Of the 27,000,000 of 
inhabitants of the United States, less than 350,000 are slave- 
holders in any sense; and it is computed that of these not more 
than 1000 are indoctrinated and zealous slaveholders. Of whom, 
then, does the so-called “South” really consist? There are, as 
we have said, 350,000 slaveholders; and if their connexions of 
every sort are included, the entire oligarchy cannot consist of 
more than 2,000,000. Then there are at least 4,000,000 slaves. 
The slaves being double the number of the ruling class is a 
formidable circumstance in itself; and it becomes of propor- 
tionate importance to learn what the remaining element is. ‘That 
element it has been the policy of the South to keep out of view; 
and till lately it has. succeeded : but the last census revealed the 
fact that the ‘ mean-white” population of the South—the non- 
slaveholding whites—constitute no less than seven-tenths of the 
whole free population of the Slave States. In the “ History of 
American Compromises” this class of inhabitants is. thus de- 
scribed. 

“Wherever slavery exists, labour becomes, of course; a badge of 
degradation. In America, no class—not even the slaves—are so utterly 
degraded as the whites, who, in Slave States, have no property, and 
must live by work or theft. The planters: are always trying to get rid 
of them,. as: dangerous: and vexatious: neighbours; and these poor 
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wretches—the descendants, for the most part, of the proud colonists of 
two centuries ago—are reduced to sell their last foot of land, and be 
driven forth to live where they can. They are receivers of stolen goods 
from plantations, and traffickers in bad whisky, doing no honest work 
that they can avoid, and being employed by nobody who can get work 
done by any other hands. Few of them can read; most of them drink; 
and the missionaries report of them as savage to an unparalleled de- 
gree,—many having never heard of God or of Jesus Christ. Of this 
class are the ‘Sandhillers,’ the ‘Clay-eaters,’ and other fearful abnormal 
classes of residents in the Slave States. Strangers hear, in visits to 
plantations, of these ‘mean-whites’ as the supreme nuisance of the 
South, but are led to suppose that they are a mere handful of people, 
able to do a good deal of mischief by tampering with and corrupting 
the slaves. The last census, however, reveals the tremendous fact that 
these ‘ mean-whites’ are seven-tenths of the whole white population of 
the Slave States.”’—p. 29. 


The readers of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Dred” need no further represen- 
tation of the mode of life of these people; and the facts of their 
position,—their numbers, possessions, occupations, and social 
standing, are exhibited with fulness and precision in Mr. 
Olmsted’s work on “ The Seaboard States.” 

Here, then, we have the three classes which constitute the 
population of the South :—1st. The owners of property and their 
families, composed of a small caste of 2,000,000 of persons; 
2nd. Their slaves, now more than double the number of the 
oligarchy; and, 8rd, The poor whites, who have neither property 
nor power to labour, and who outnumber the other two 
classes together. Till very recently these were literally all: for 
free negroes are excluded from Slave States by law and usage, 
and in fact; and white labour cannot coexist with black. But the 
eagerness of the Southern oligarchy to extend the area of slave 
States has led to the unexpected issue of slavery being stopped 
in its spread to the south-west by the intervention of a substan- 
tial industrial body of immigrants. Mr. Olmsted's volume on 
“Texas” informs us that the number of Germans in that State 
at the beginning of the present year is computed at 35,000, “ of 
whom about 25,000 are settled in the German and half-German 
counties of Western Texas.” 


“ Among the Germans of the West (of Texas) we met not one slave- 
owner; and there are not probably thirty among them all who have 
purchased slaves. The whole capital of most of them lies in their 
hands; and with these every black hand comes into tangible and irri- 
tating competition. With the approach of the slave, too, comes an 
implied degradation, attaching itself to all labour of the hands.—The 
planter is by no means satisfied to find himself: in the neighbourhood 
of the German. He is not only by education uncongenial, as well as 
suspicious of danger to his property, already somewhat precariously near 
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the frontier, but finds, in his turn, a direct ‘competition of interests, 
which can be readily comprehended in figures. The ordinary Texan 
wages for an able field-hand are 200 dollars. The German labourer hires 
at 150 dollars, and clothes and insures himself. The planter for one hand 
must have paid 1000 dollars. The German with this sum can hire six 
hands. It is here the contact galls.”—.A Journey through Texas, 
p. 432. 


The reader of Mr. Olmsted’s charming narrative of his expe- 
rience among the German settlers, will need no arguments to 
convince him that any conflict between free and slave labour on 
that fair field must issue in the defeat of the latter. Mr. 
Olmsted says— 


“T have been thus particular in describing the condition and atti- 
tude of the Germans, as the position in which fortune has placed them, 
in the very line of advance of slavery, is peculiar; and, so far as it 
bears upon the questions of the continued extension of cotton limits, 
the capacity of whites for independent agriculture at the South, and 
the relative profit and vigour of free and slave labour, is of national 
interest.” —p. 440. 


Here, then, is a fourth element of Southern population, small 
at present, but steadily increasing, and admirably placed for 
driving back slavery from the south-western frontier. The 
planters fear and hate this element; the negroes love it, as far as 
they recognise it; and the “ mean-whites” hardly know what to 
make of it. The Germans, meantime, have no liking for any of 
the three classes of neighbours. 

How are the 17,000,000 of the North massed in regard to 
political questions? Their numbers alone would seem to give 
them power to carry any point in which they believed the welfare 
of the Republic to be involved ; and when it is considered that 
the suffrage is bond fide in the Northern States, while in the South 
three-fifths of the slaves count as voters by a constitutional 
fiction, strangers may well wonder how it is that the freemen of 
the North, being much more than double the number of those 
of the other section, permit any conflict which can endanger their 
country. Hitherto, it seems to have been the business of the 
slave-holding aristocracy to govern the Republic for their own 
purposes, in virtue of their compact organization, their strong and 
united will, and their accomplishments as men of letters and 
leisure ; whereas the freemen of the North have had only a nega- 
tive policy with regard to the great subject on which the South. 
has a positive one; and the next great question, that of protection 
and free-trade, is one which is supposed to render the commercial 
and manufacturing portion of the Republic dependent on the 
producing section,—the merchants and manufacturers on the 
cotton-growers. Hence, mainly, it is that the vast body of free, 
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industrious, and prosperous inhabitants of the Union are regarded 
only as a party, and a subordinate party, in the political history 
of the country. It is obvious that whenever the prestige of the 
governing party is shaken, and the bulk of the free population 
is fairly roused to honest political exertion, the constitution of 
the United States may become whatever they choose to make it, 
by means peaceable in proportion to the preponderant force of 
numbers. But they are not roused to honest political exertion ; 
and hence it is that, though the Southern oligarchy are deterio- 
rated in ability, degraded im morals, and brutalized in manners, 
as a necessary consequence of a protraction of slave institutions 
into an age too advanced for them, their abler and more civilized 
fellow-countrymen of the North are involved in a revolutionary 
struggle, instead of carrying their Government up to the head of 
the free governments of the world. This immense population, 
which lives in subservience to half a million of fellow-citizens, 
consists of hundreds of thousands of merchants, millions of land- 
owners, innumerable clergy of all denominations, multitudes of 
other professional men, iarge corporate bodies of manufacturers, 
and crowds of individual producers in all crafts. The only part of 
the 17,000,000 of the North not included in this mass of freemen 
are the two classes of immigrants and free coloured people. The 
latter are few, though more numerous than the slaveholders. 
They are somewhat under half a million, and they have no poli- 
tical weight at; present, except in an indirect way, by their, political 
competency and rights being one of the questions of the contro- 
versy. Till quite recently, the full importance of the immigrant 
element of the population was not recognised, though the Slave 
States have manifested a growing jealousy of the labour-power by 
which the superiority of the North in wealth and prosperity has 
been created. The formation.of the Know-Nothing party—a 
southern device—was the first great recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the foreign industrial element,—being neither more 
nor less than an admission that slavery and immigration could 
not co-exist in the Republic. A similar testimony was afforded 
when, on the disappearance of the Know-Nothing party, some 
Southern governors and legislatures opened the fresh project of a 
renewal of the African slave trade. ‘The Northern States have 
borne the same testimony by the formation of their Emigrant Aid 
Societies; the object of which is not so much the keeping up of 
the supply of labourers in the old States, as the settlement of 
fresh territory,—at once preventing the extension of slavery over 
new soil, and giving the benefit. of the increase of production to 
the commercial North, instead of the agricultural South. This 
important body of citizens—the European element— consists 
chiefly at present of Germans, whom we have just seen actually 
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turning back the tide of slavery on its remotest frontier, and who 
afford a good rampart on the northern frontier,—in Illinois, 
Indiana, and the back of Pennsylvania and New York. The dis- 
tinctive and highly useful characteristic of the Germans is, that 
they are commonly capitalists and labourers in one. So are the 
Hungarians, Belgians, Dutch and Swedes, while the Irish afford 
an element more resembling the slave labour of the South than 
any other that can be found in the free States. The whole body 
is, in combination, one of vast and growing consequence. 

Lastly, there is the very small body of Abolitionists, properly 
so called. In number probably much under one in a thousand of 
the citizens, standing outside of political life and action alto- 
gether, and combined by no other bond than that of hostility to 
an institution which everybody about them ostensibly condemns, 

‘they make no show to account for their importance. We do not 
include under the term any political party which assumes any 
convenient portion of their doctrine ; because it is clear to all im- 
partial persons that the great problem now harassing the Re- 
public cannot be solved by the ascendancy of any political party. 
We are therefore classing the free-soil party, and every other 
transient embodiment of the great difficulty, with the general 
mass of the Northern population; and when we speak of the 
Abolitionists, we mean the permanent, small, active, agitating 
anti-slavery body to which the South attributes all its woes, and 
which really is answerable for the critical condition of the ques- 
tion at this day. There is no truth in the Southern accusations 
that the Abolitionists tamper with the slaves, or countenance 
violence in any form, or under any pretence. The great majority 
of them are non-resistants, and moral means are their only 
weapons ; but they are, as the slave-power says, the antagonistic 
power by which the destinies of the Republic have been pledged 
to a principle, as in the days of their fathers, and at whose insti- 
gation the conflict must be carried through, and the fate of the 
nation decided. They are the actual revolutionizers of the Re- 
public, while, for the most part, peacemen in the doctrinal sense 
of the term. The difference between them and the amateur 
peacemen of some European societies is, that they do not con- 
sider the shedding of blood the greatest of evils, but simply an 
inexpedient method of prosecuting their aim ; and thus they are 
not bound to “cry peace where there is no peace,’ but will not 
cease to agitate while the wrong is unrectified ; and, at the same 
time, their mode of procedure is of incalculable value where the 
solution to be apprehended is that of servile war on the one 
hand, and a military despotism on the other. 

These, then, are the sections of the population, North and 
South, among and by whom the second great American revolution 
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is to be wrought out. What has been done, up to this time ? 
What is doing now? By what phenomena are we justified in 
speaking of American affairs as in a revolutionary state at this 
moment? We will cast a glance round that great circle of 
grouped sovereignties, and see what social symptoms are exhi- 
bited from point to point within the frontier. For the history of 
the question on which the fate of the Union hangs, we have no 
room; and we cannot do better than refer our readers to the 
sketches offered in the works of Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Harriet 
Martineau. The economical condition, and much of the social 
character of the Slave States is fully and most ably exhibited in 
Mr. Olmsted’s two volumes. The very high quality of both 
these books of Mr. Olmsted’s sustains the eminent reputation of 
American travels,—a branch of literature in which our cousins 
of the Northern States excel most other men; and we should 
enjoy the task of justifying our admiration in this case by a full 
review of Mr. Olmsted’s works ; but our immediate object is to 
mark the revolutionary indications of the country and time. A 
brief and cursory survey of existing affairs will, we think, con- 
vince all observers that to deny that the American Republic is, 
and has long been, passing through a revolution is to be very like 
the inexperienced generation who heard the firing at Lexington 
and Concord, and saw the tea shot into the harbour without any 
notion that the colonies had cut themselves adrift from the 
mother-country. 

The survivors of the founders of the Republic believed—we 
now see how wisely—that the first move in the second revolution 
was made in 1820. Thoughtless persons wondered at the 
solemnity of their language ; but time is fully justifying it. In 
1787, when there was a distribution of lands belonging to Vir- 
ginia, the establishment of slavery on new territory was pro- 
hibited; and nobody called in question the power of the 
National Congress of that day to impose such a prohibition. 
During the thirty following years there was no dispute on the 
point; and it was with dread and surprise that in 1819 the 
venerable statesmen of the Revolution began to apprehend the 
course which the South is following out at this moment. It was 
on occasion of the Missouri Compromise that the doubt was insi- 
nuated whether Congress could impose conditions on the admis- 
sion of new States into the Union. In the “ History of Ame- 
rican Compromises,” we find an account of the emotions excited 
by an anticipation of what we are seeing now. 

“The prohibition of slavery on the distribution of the Virginia 
lands in 1787 proves that the power was no matter of doubt at that 
time ; yet it was now contested, in the teeth of as many as survived 
of the very men who had made the Constitution and distributed the 
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lands. The conflict was fierce; and it embittered the latter days of 
the patriots who yet survived—Jefferson, Jay, Adams, Marshall, and 
indeed all the old political heroes. ‘ From the Battle of Bunker Hill,’ 
to the Treaty of Paris,’ says Jefferson to Adams, ‘we never had so 
ominous a question. I thank God I shall not live to witness its 
issue.’ Again, after the compromise—‘ This momentous question, like 
a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I consi- 
dered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for 
the moment. But this is a reprieve only—not a final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral or poli- 
tical, once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, will 
never be obliterated ; and every new irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper.’ Jay wrote—‘I concur in the opinion that slavery ought not 
to be introduced nor permitted in any new States; and that it ought 
to be gradually diminished, and finally abolished in all of them.’ The 
most cautious of politicians, Judge Story, never threw himself into 
any great public question but once; and this was the occasion. He 
spoke in public on behalf of the absolute prohibition of slavery, by 
express Act of Congress, in all the Territories, and against the admission 
of any new slave-holding State, except on the unalterable condition of 
the abolition of slavery. He grounded his argument on the Declara- 
tion of Independence and on the Constitution of the United States, as 
well as on the radical principle of Republicanism. When the result 
was trembling in the balance, and the issue seemed to depend on the 
votes of six waverers, Judge Story predicted a settlement by compro- 
mise—a present yielding to the South on cendition that it should be 
for the last time ; this ‘last time,’ however, involving the admission of 
the two waiting States, whose climate and productions afforded an excuse 
for slavery to which Missouri could not pretend. A short and preg- 
nant sentence, in a letter of Judge Story’s, shows that a new light 
had begun to break in upon him at Washington, which might make 
him glad of such a compromise, as a means of gaining time for the 
preservation of the Union. After relating the extraordinary preten- 
sions of the South, he concludes thus—‘ But of this I say but little ; I 
will talk about it on my return: but our friends in general are not 
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ripe for a disclosure of the great truths respecting Virginia policy. 


For thirty-seven years the great constitutional question has 
come up again on all marked occasions, and under many phases, 
till the present year, when all the conditions of revolution are 
fulfilled, and there appears to be no escape from the alternative 
of an overthrow of the original constitution of the Republic, or 
its preservation by means of a separation of the States. To this 
issue the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Dred Scott seems to have brought the great controversy, which 
may be briefly thus described. 

In the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, there 
is a paragraph which was struck out as unnecessary. It charged 


George III. with the crime of the slave trade, among the other 
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offences there set forth in solemn order. Mr. Chambers saw this 
document in the rooms of the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia; and he naturally considers it “the greatest arche- 
ological curiosity” that he saw in the country. When that paper 
was drawn up, slavery existed in all the States; but its abolition 
was so near and certain in many of them, and the universal dislike 
of it appeared to be so strong, that even the far-sighted Franklin be- 
lieved that it would soon be got rid of, with other mischiefs imposed 
by the connexion with England. We have Lafayette’s testimony 
(given in grief at the bad spirit which had grown up between 
1776 and 1830), that during the revolutionary war there was no 
distinction between the blacks and the whites as soldiers and 
citizens. Soldiers of the two races bivouacked together, eating 
out of the same dish, as well as fighting side by side: and in the 
towns, the free coloured men were citizens, in every sense as 
good as the whites. Even so late as 1814, nearly the same 
position was held by the black soldiers, as is proved by General 
Jackson's address to them a few weeks before the battle of New 
Orleans. “As sons of freedom,” the general wrote, “you are 
called upon to defend our most inestimable blessing. As 
Americans, your country looks with confidence for a valorous 
support,” &c. In a subsequent address, the recognition of the 
citizenship of the negroes was as ample as possible. “‘ When 
on the banks of the Mobile,” he says, “I called you to take up 
arms, inviting you to partake the perils and glories of your white 
fellow-citizens, I expected much from you,” &c. When the 
Americans began to govern themselves, therefore, and for long 
after, the condition of the negro race was this: Those who were 
slaves were rapidly obtaining freedom by the abolition of slavery 
in State after State; all importation of negroes was forbidden 
after 1808; and the emancipated slaves became citizens in the 
fullest sense of the term. While the eradication of slavery was 
supposed to be thus proceeding in the settled States, the insti- 
tution was excluded from new territory by express provision, as 
in the case of the distribution of the Virginian lands, under the 
compact of 1787. The mischief and disgrace of the institution 
were charged upon Great Britain, fairly and sincerely; and there 
was more or less reason for the excuse of inherited crime up to 
1820, when the Missouri Compromise destroyed it, by unneces- 
sarily introducing slavery into the new State of Missouri, where 
it was not justified by circumstances of climate, or any over- 
powering expediency whatever. Still, it was the practice to 
speak of slavery as an evil and a disgrace, and to cast the blame 
of it on England which introduced it, till the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1850, by which the institution was 
adopted as the substantial policy of the Kepublic, to the support 
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of which every State of the Union should be pledged: American 
ambassadors in Europe, and the entertainers of European tra- 
vellers in the United States, were wont to speak plaintively and 
deprecatingly of the misfortune they had inherited from the 
mother-country. But for seven years past—we may say for 
thirty-seven years past,—the excuse has been invalid; and now 
the nation, if judged by the action of the federal government, 
proclaims to the world that “ slavery is the corner-stone of the 
Republic,” as Governor M‘Duffie of South Carolina declared it 
to be when few had courage to make such an avowal. 

It was in a continental or national Congress—the last—that 
the prohibition to introduce slavery into new territory was passed 
in 1787; but the acts of that Congress were sanctioned and 
adopted by the federal Congress, without dispute or demur, for a 
long course of years. We have seen how great’ was the shock to 
the surviving statesmen of the revolution when the right of that 
Congress to rule the conditions of new States was brought into 
question in 1820. The controversy was suspended by a com- 
promise which, by excluding slavery from all territory north of 
a certain line, licensed it in all territory south of that‘line. Ten 
years after that compromise, the Abolitionists began to see how 
fearfal were the condition and prospects of their country, if 
slavery should continue to impoverish the soil of half the States, 
and to undermine the liberties and corrupt the morals of the 
whole; and they have worked devotedly, and made the most 
magnanimous sacrifices, during the intervening quarter of a 
century, to revolutionize their country by moral agitation, with a 
steady avoidance of political movement, in order to intercept the 
last fatal result of a servile war, bringing on a total national 
overthrow. 

Though there were more signs of political disturbance prior to 
1850 than we have space to detail—such as the suppression of 
the right of petition to Congress, the violences inflicted with 
impunity on the Abolitionists, and the prostitution of the mail 
service,—there was a sufficient external quiet and decorum pre- 
served to cover up the wounds of the Republic from foreign 
observation, and to excuse timid or indifferent citizens from 
appearing to see that anything was wrong. The warnings of 
the Abolitionists were troublesome and vexatious: the rebukes 
of Dr. Channing were smiled at as coming from a mere divine, 
who could be no judge of practical affairs. The legislation of 
1850 was a thunderclap to many who had been apathetic before ; 
but its portentous character was not estimated till the broad 
tokens of revolution were displayed in the leading State of the: 
Union. They might not be recognised as revolution, any more 
than the pouring out of tea and of blood on a former occasion: 
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but they were something so serious as tu. rouse and prepare the 
general mind for the yet more critical imanifestations of the 
present day. 

When the Fugitive Slave Bill passed, there wete about 9000 
persons of colour in Massachusetts. Within three days after its 
passage was known, forty of them were in flight for Canada, 
though legally protected by the constitution of the soverign State 
in which they were living. One day in May, 1854, the old 
Faneuil Hall in Boston rang with speeches which were as revolu- 
tionary as any which had ever been uttered there before, on 
occasion of the arrest of Burns, a fugitive slave, whose liberty 
was guaranteed by the laws of the State while annihilated by the 
new federal law. Nothing can be more revolutionary than a 
direct collision between a law of the Union and a law of any 
State; and nothing can be more absolutely opposed than those 
laws in the present case. The Court-house at Boston was sur- 
rounded by a chain; and soldiers were marched through the 
streets, under the apprehension of a rescue of the kidnapped 
slave. ‘The free coloured people plied a battering-ram against 
the door of the Court-house, and obtained entrance. The alarm- 
bell of the city conveyed news of the tumult to the shipping in 
the harbour, and the villages around. ‘The affrighted claimant of 
the negro would have gladly backed out of his enterprise, and 
taken the price of the man which was offered by the authorities ; 
but orders from Washington forbade him to withdraw, as the 
President was resolved to bring the dispute to an issue on this 
case. During the interval of two days before the trial, all interest 
in other business was suspended. From every pulpit on the 
Sunday prayers were requested “on behalf of a brother in sore 
distress.” In the remotest parts of the State handbiils were cir- 
culating, imploring the yeomanry to repair to Boston and see the 
issue. “Come, but this time with only such arms as God 
gave you.” Multitudes came; and those who remained at home 
organized township meetings, where resolutions of the strongest 
character were passed. As the pleadings in the Court-house 
were drawing to a close, cannon were planted in the square, the 
military lined the way to the harbour, and a small steamer skulked 
about there, trying to find a place at some wharf. This showed 
what the result was to be. The citizens were not prepared to 
resist it; and their want of concert and preparation has been 
bitterly mourned by them ever since. What they could do at 
the moment they did. Twenty thousand of them lined the foot- 
pavement, tc give their greeting to the fettered black as he was 
marched ;down to the harbour. The shops were shut; the bal- 
conies were filled by women in mourning ; and at the moment when 
the doom was pronounced, the flags of the Union and of the State 
were lowered, hung with black. There were three sounds 
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strangely mingled during that march. The bells were tolling; 
and there was one carriage—the gun which the artillery drew. 
Another sound completely overpowered both,—an ear-piercing 
hiss from the entire population, and loudest from the merchants 
assembled on the steps of the Exchange. Burns was carried off 
by means of the unconstitutional submission of the authorities. 
While we write, we find that one of them, Commissioner Loring, 
has at length undergone retribution for his conduct on the occa- 
sion. He braved public opinion, at the time and afterwards, in 
reliance on the support of the President and the Cabinet; he 
ignored all demands that he should resign; he strove to appear 
unmoved by gifts of purses, containing “thirty pieces of silver ;” 
and he, no doubt, trusted to wear out his enemies by passive 
endurance of their scorn. But they had all his perseverance, and 
a better cause. Theydid not choose that a man should hold office 
after having decided against the laws of his State, when those 
laws were in collision with new enactments of Congress declared 
unconstitutional by the best lawyers in the country; and they 
have never ceased to work at the deposition of Loring from his 
office of Judge of Probate. He was displaced in May last.* As 
far as the man Burns himself was concerned, it mattered little; for 
he had become too dangerous, by means of his extraordinary expe- 
rience. He could not be allowed to converse with slaves, or even 


with their owners in the South: he was presently released, for a ; / 


small sum, and he is now happily employed in selling books in ~ 
the lobbies of the Senate House in Ohio. As for the State in 
which such things were done, no rational observer would suppose 
that any community could settle down into acquiescence after such 
a demonstration, without a removal of grievances; and Massachu- 
setts is, in fact, outside the pale of the Union at this moment, in 
company with several other States, as we shall presently see. 

It is not possible for us to give a continuous narrative of the 
events, the successive steps, by which the results of the Acts of 
1850 have deepened into the present revolutionary crisis. We 
have exhibited one instance of the working of the laws which 
repealed the Missouri Compromise; repealed it, not for the sake 
of restoring the old faith in the powers of Congress, and the old 
restrictions on slavery, but in order to subject the whole Union to 
the control of the Southern section, and to throw down the 
remaining barriers by which free labour was protected. The 
picture of Boston, in wrath and mourning, on the day of the ren- 
dition of Burns, is a fitting frontispiece for the disclosure of the 
actual condition of all the States. 

President Buchanan said, in his Inaugural Address on the 





* * So it was understood in Boston as elsewhere; but Governor Gardner has 
a second time undone the work of the legislature, and refused to remove Judge 


Loring. 
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4th of last March, thatthe question of the power of Congress: to 
fix the conditions of admission to the Union was- before the 
Supreme Court; and would presently be decided there. Mean- 
time, the President plainly intimated his own opinion that Con- 
gress had no such power. Within forty-eight hours the decision 
was given,—five Judges of the Supreme Court delivering the 
conclusion anticipated by the President, and two dissenting from it. 
Chief-Justice Taney was a Maryland lawyer, once eloquent at the 
bar on the guilt’ and misery of slave institutions, and on the 
indignation due to Great Britain for subjecting his country to 
the curse. He obtained his great rise in life by services rendered 
to President Jackson in the Bank crisis. He was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, and then introduced into the Supreme 
Court as Associate Judge. On the death of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, all the world looked for the succession of Judge Story to 
the office, entitled as he was to it on every possible ground. The 
catholic slaveholder, Taney, was, however, appointed; and from 
that time (nearly a quarter of a century since) the Southern poli- 
ticians have used their opportunities well in obtaining a hold over 
the great instrument of the federal judiciary. The founders of the 
Republic stretched a point, for the sake of steadiness and security, 
in the case of the judiciary as well as of the senate. They de- 
creed that the judges should not be elected, but appointed for 
life, under the safeguard of impeachment. But perseverance in 
improving vacancies may serve almost as well as the elective 
method when party purposes are to be served; and the South now 
holds as secure a majority in the Supreme Court as-if it’ had 
beaten the North in the election of judges. Its pet judge, Taney, 
has now precipitated the conflict which the new President hoped to 
defer for four years. No one will undertake to say that the 
appointment of Judge Story would have saved the State from 
collisions, or materially altered the case. It is not every man who 
is born a hero; and Joseph Story never advanced pretensions to 
a valour which he did not feel. On the contrary, he eased his 
mind by avowing, in private intercourse, that his apprehensions 
of the consequences of action on any side in the sectional ques- 
tion sealed his mouth and paralysed’his hands. After the crisis- 
of the Missouri Compromise, he never (as his son informs: us in 
vol. i. p. 360 of his ‘ Life and Letters”) came forward in publie 
on political matters; and, if such was his course of silence and 
non-committal in his own State, it is not likely that he would 
have stemmed a stronger current of opinion at Washington. He 
never did as Associate Judge, and we have no reason to suppose 
that he would in the more conspicuous seat from which he was 
injuriously thrust aside. After this long term of office, Chief- 
Justice Taney has immortalized. his old age by the judgment in: 
the case of Dred Scott, which, whether recalled or allowed to: 
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stand, will, in all probability, be renowned hereafter as the occa-- 
sion, though not specifically the cause, of the outbreak of the: 
second great American Revolution. 

Dred Scott is a negro, who supposes himself to be about fifty- 
five years of age. He was born in Virginia, and taken by his 
master to St. Louis when he was a young man. Being purchased 
by an army surgeon, named Emerson, he accompanied this new 
master in his professional removals; and in one instance lived 
for two years in that north-western territory which was made 
exempt from slavery for ever by the Act of 1787. Unaware of 
having thus acquired’ his liberty, he offered to buy himself and 
his family of the widow of Dr. Emerson. The lady refused: he 
was advised to claim his liberty; and the proceedings have dragged 
on for ten years, during which interval Mrs. Emerson has married 
again, her present husband being a citizen of Massachusetts, 
and heartily disposed to establish the liberty of Dred Scott, for 
which he has spared no effort and no cost. The trustee of his 
wife has, however, had the complete control of the suit. During the 
uncertainty of the case, and while he was left to do pretty much 
as he pleased, Dred Scott's two daughters escaped—probably into 
Canada. There can be little donbt that he will be released, as 
Burns was, on account of his dangerous antecedents ; and he is, 
at all events, sure of good usage, from the eyes of the world being 
fixed on his case.* He himself says, with the complacency be- 
longing to slavery, that he could make thousands of dollars by 
travelling through the country, and merely saying who he is. 
The judges (five out of seven present) went so much further than 
was necessary in the judgment they pronounced, that it is 
evident that they seized the occasion for establishing the 
supremacy of the Southern policy, at the outset of a new pre- 
sidential term. The decision embraced five points; whereas 
the first was enough for the case before them. The points are 
these :— 

Ist. That negroes and people of colour are not citizens; and 
that, as a consequence, Dred Scott could not come into court. 
This, if true, settled Dred Scott's business, and that of four 
millions of his race, natives of the United States. 

2nd. That slaves are property, in the same sense as any kind 
of chattel: so that a slave-owner may carry his negroes into any 
State of the Union, and settle them there, as slaves, notwith- 
standing any State laws to the contrary. If this is true, the 
whole Union is slave territory, and the sovereign States have no 





* Since the above was written, intelligence has reached England that Dred 
Scott and his wife and two daughters were emancipated at St. Louis on the 
26th of May. The husband of his owner effected his release by making him 
over to a slaveholder of St. Louis who had power to emancipate him, and lost 
no time in doing so. 
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power to deliver themselves from it. It needs no showing that 
this cuts up by the roots the fundamental liberties of every re- 
public in the Union; and enslaves the federal Union itself under 
an assumed ordinance of a long-dead generation. 

3rd. That Congress has no power over the institutions of the 
Territories: in other words, that all the provisions of the Settle- 
ment of 1787, all the enactments at the time of the Missouri 
Compromise, all the reversals of those enactments in 1850, all the 
proceedings of seventy years which suppose the citizenship of the 
coloured people, the limitations of slavery, and an antagonistic 
policy between North and South, are mere waste paper. 

4th. That Congress cannot delegate a power which it does not 
possess ; and that, therefore, the Territories themselves have no 
power to exclude slavery from their own borders. 

5th (included in the second). That the slaveholder has a right 
to settle his slaves on any soil within the Union, as a Northern 
man may establish his cattle and horses wherever he pleases to 
live. 

We need not waste our space in any discussion of this judg- 
ment. On the face of it, it makes slavery as perpetually and 
everywhere present as the atmosphere, over the whole area of the 
United States; and it overthrows the entire legislation of the 
Federal Union and of most of the States, for above seventy 
years, in all that concerns inter-state relations, and the rights of 
the sovereign States. Thus the rights of the negroes are only 
one portion, and not the chief portion, of the interests involved. 
The judgment is of the strongest revolutionary character,—sub- 
versive as it is of the whole mass of legislation, and the whole 
policy of the founders of the Republic and their successors to 
this day. If it could be acted out, that would be revolution. 
If it is resisted, that is also revolution, because the entire orga- 
nization of the federal government stands or falls with the Supreme 
Court. Some people talk of the judges being compelled to re- 
verse their own judgment. If that were possible, the authority 
of the judiciary is virtually destroyed; and the question which 
caused its destruction remains pressing for settlement, while more 
than ever incumbered with hopeless embarrassment. 

The immediate effects of the decision are very striking. As far 
as we have been able to discover, no one has publicly avowed 
approbation of the judgment. The most that we see attempted 
on behalf of the South is the assumption that, the judgment 
having been passed, it must be made the best of. The news- 
papers in the interest of the South and its cabinet at Washington, 
take for granted that the only remedy is a majority the other way 
in the Supreme Court. In illustration of this, those journals 
point out the habit of the judges to live to a good old age; so 
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that it is likely to be fifteen years before the scale can be turned. 
This is a cool way of degrading the judiciary into an object of 
party contest ; but then, persons who talk of this judgment being 
the law of the land must be well aware that long before that term 
has expired, the Union may be under a military despotism, or 
have fallen to pieces. 

The President, in the first place, assumes that the matter is 
settled, and all right: though his Secretary of State, Mr. Cass, 
with all his Southern leanings, could not sit through the delivery 
of the judgment. After manifesting many signs of agitation, he 
snatched his hat, and left the court while the Chief Justice was 
still speaking. As soon as it was possible for reports to arrive 
from various parts of the country, the central newspapers began 
to teem with rebukes of the disorderly spirit of communities and 
their leaders, which would not sit down quietly under the doom 
of their constitutional liberties. The Republican party, which so 
nearly brought in Fremont, and which expects to bring him in 
next time, was informed that its “platform” was “shivered to 
atoms.” “That is settled. What was in doubt (the power of 
Congress in the Territories) is in doubt no longer. The supreme 
law is expounded by the supreme authority ; and disobedience is 
rebellion, treason, and revolution. The Republican party hence- 
forth must choose between submission and revolution.” Such 
was the language of government organs. But so loud was the 
outcry, of not only the Republican party, but a good many more 
of the citizens, that feelers were put out to try whether the judg- 
ment could not be got rid of. The political talkers affected to 
consider the decision an opinion which left the case unsettled : 
and we have seen some newspapers in which tentative paragraphs 
to that effect were put forth. But it appears to have been too 
late for that mode of escape, when the two dissentient judges, 
Curtis and McLean, had published their protest against the 
judgment, and the grounds of it. When the minority of the 
court treated it as a decision, nobody out of the court could 
declare it to be only an opinion. 

While this was going forward, what was the general aspect of 
society at Washington? For many years past, the imperious 
temper and bullying manners of the untravelled Southern members 
of Congress had so encroached on conventional usages, in 
regard to the Northern members, that it was clear that some ex- 
plosion must take place, showing whether or not the two kinds 
and degrees of civilization could combine for political action. 
The outrage on Mr. Sumner was the explosion which so many 
were looking for: and the world in general seems to think that 
the question is pretty nearly settled. The South at large sup- 
ported and rewarded the ruffian who assailed an unarmed man at 
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a.defenceless moment; and it is not easy to see how two sets .of 
legislators, who are of directly opposite opinions as to which was 
the hero and which the coward of the occasion, can legislate 
together on matters which involve the very principles of liberty 
and the civilization which belongs'to it. The one set of members 
are living under a retrograde military régime, in a period of des- 
potism and physical force; and the other is living under the 
advanced period of the commercial régime, which supposes and 
guarantees personal liberty, and sanctions intelligence and self- 
interest superseding physical force. Emerson was roused by the 
occasion of the assault on Mr. Sumner to utter words which were 
caught up throughout the free States; and public opinion in the 
world generally seems to corroborate his conclusion. “I do not 
see,’ said Emerson, in his address to the citizens of Concord, 
“how a barbarous community and a civilized community can 
constitute one State.” This is the question in which the con- 
tinuance of the Union is involved; and it was proposed in its 
most critical form by Preston Brooks when he half murdered the 
Massachusetts senator on the floor of Congress. The South, by 
recognising the deed as an act of patriotism, has sealed the doom 
of the Union, if the more civilized portion of the States choose to 
exact the legitimate consequences. About the same time, another 
member of Congress took occasion to exemplify the Southern view 
of industrial relations. He shot through the heart an Irish 
waiter at an hotel, and escaped all punishment but a small fine, 
imposed by the District Court, as if for the purpose of endorsing 
the murderer’s opinion that “a menial” is not a man,—white 
labourers reducing themselves, by the very act of labour, to the 
social position of slaves. The Charleston Standard observed on 
the occasion—“If white men accept the office of menials, it 
should be expected that they will do so with an apprehension of 
their relation to society, and the disposition quietly to encounter 
both the responsibilities and the liabilities which the relation 
implies.” An Alabama paper hoped that “waiters at the North” 
would take a lesson in prudence, and not.expect the security of 
gentlemen while they did the work of gentlemen’s live chattels. 
Can those who work, and those who thus regard work, “constitute 
one State?” Meantime, a clergyman, the Rev. Moncure Conway, 
much followed and respected, preached some of the commonest 
doctrines of Christian liberty and love, and was advised to resign 
his pulpit at Washington. He did-so; and there was an inten- 
tion of building a church for him where he might preach the 
whole gospel; but he seems to be now permanently settled at 
Cincinnati; and one of the recent tokens of revolutionary tenden- 
cies in Ohio, is an invitation from a body of senators and repre- 
J sentatives to Mr. Conway to come and lecture to them. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. Olmsted's statements, slavery must be rapidly melting 
away in the District of Columbia; and accounts from Virginia, of 
a yet more recent date, plainly fix the time, within a few years, 
when scarcely a slave will be left in Washington. The number 
of European and free negro labourers and servants is perpetually 
on the increase ; the facilities for escape are very great; and the 
owners of slaves prefer letting them out to hirers beyond the 
limits of the ‘District. Yet there are frequent evidences of the 
slaves being, even néw, too many for their masters. The accident, 
whatever it was, which killed so many of the boarders at the 
National Hotel, last winter, and which has prostrated the health 
and strength of so many more (including the President), was at first 
hushed up as much as possible: but whatever the truth may be, 
the fatality at the National Hotel has led to the disclosure of a 
good many elsewhere.* First, there was talk of arsenic; and 
this occasioned the temporary “solution,” as it was called, of the 
rat story. It was said that a multitude of rats, suffering under 
the pains of poison, had rushed into the cistern, and were found 
close-packed in layers in the water drunk in the house. This 
story being anxiously disproved by the proprietors, and hushing- 
up being impossible, an ostentatious examination and superticial 
report on the drains and cesspools was sent forth, some essential 
facts of which are denied by competent persons, while subsequent 
deaths are believed to point unmistakeably to arsenic as their 
cause. There is a tacit understanding among many,—probably 
among most of the observers of the circumstances, that the catas- 
trophe is doubtless the work of slaves; and no one who has so 
visited the Slave States as to be in the confidence of the planters, 
could be much surprised at such an incident. There is scarcely 
a long-settled neighbourhood in the Southern States, where there 
are not bereaved parents, widows, and widowers, whose homes 
have been rendered desolate by “the propensity” of slaves to 
poison whites. 





* At the end of April, the number of ascertained deaths from the fatality at 
the National Hotel was between twenty and thirty; and there were still man: 
cases lingering between death or recovery. The number of persons taken ill 
was seven hundred; and there is probably no other country in the civilized 
world where such an incident could have made so little noise. When deaths 
were still occurring, after an interval of many weeks, the merchants of 
Washington subscribed ten thousand dollars for a reward, on information 
being given which should afford a solution of the mystery. At a still later 
date, two physicians of the highest reputation were commissioned to examine 
and report on the character of the disease; and a set of questions was sent by 
them to every invalid about the symptoms and course of the illness. As the 
seven hundred victims are dispersed over the whole country, the medical world 
has everywhere become interested in the inquiry; and, by the latest accounts, 
the conviction that arsenic was the agent is becoming universal. 
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At Washington, we thus see one-half of the senate is in direct 
hostility with the other; while the leading men of the great Northern 
majority, in both houses, live under threats of assault, and carry 
arms in fear of murder by “ southern chivalry,” if caught defence- 
less. The Supreme Court has descended into the dirt of political 
partisanship, and adventured the overthrow of the principles and 
policy of the Republic, directly provoking a revolution. No man 
in the capital of this democratic Republic can safely speak his 
mind ; and even the clergy cannot freely preach the gospel from 
their own pulpits. As murder skulks in the street, so poison is 
hidden at the board. The President tells the world in his public 
addresses, that nothing can be better than the state of the 
country ; and that, in regard to political agitation, in particular, 
“all is calm:” while aware that treason reigns in the courts, 
violence in the legislative chambers, assassination in the streets 
and public vehicles, and a most potent spirit of vengeance in the 
kitchen ; while he is himself feeble and suffering from “an acci- 
dent,” which he can perhaps account for better than we can. He 
is understood to promise “‘a totally new policy, domestic and 
foreign,” about which he is to explain himself in the summer. 
Meanwhile, it is for our readers to judge whether Washington is 
prepared, by a spirit of union, loyalty, and mutual confidence 
among its residents, to be the citadel of the federal government, 
in case of revolutionary action among the States. 

What is the aspect of the respective States? The two leading 
sovereignties, according to tradition and prestige, are Virginia and 
Massachusetts ; the first leading the “ gallant South” and its 
“peculiar institution ;” and the other heading the puritan- 
descended populations and governments of New England. 
According to the statements of the leading journal of its capital 
city, Richmond, less than five years ago, Virginia once contained 
more wealth and a larger population than any other State of the 
Union; whereas it was in 1852 the fifth in point of wealth, and 
the fourth in population. The city of New York then contained 
more free persons than the whole of Virginia east of the Alle- 
ghanies; and of this population, it was computed, that no less 
than 166,000 young persons, between seven and sixteen years of 
age, were brought up in total ignorance. These are “mean 
whites’—an element which we have shown to be all-important 
in considering the political prospects of any State where they 
exist. There is a better chance for them in Virginia than in any 
other Southern State, because there is less slave labour. The 
land has lapsed into barrenness, through the failure of capital 
and the high cost of labour; and the revenue of the slaveholders 
is mainly derived from slave-breeding. Not one-fourth of the 
cultivable area is under tillage; and two-thirds of what was once 
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highly productive is now mere waste. Farms are offered for 
sale “‘ by thousands,” the journals say; but nobody will buy. 
Even the wolves have reappeared in Eastern Virginia; and the 
newspapers declare that they are as numerous, and inhabit lands 
as wild, as in the days of Captain Smith and Pocahontas. The 
soil lies open for tillage; yet the poor whites are so destitute and 
discontented, that there is a growing dread of “rebellion” on 
their part, by means of a vigorous use of the suffrage, which would 
presently place the legislation of the State in their hands. In the 
midst of the vigilance caused by this apprehension, Governor 
Wise ventured upon the most extraordinary incitements to revo- 
lution, in case of the election of any President acceptable to the 
Northern States, which he described as peopled by “ greasy 
mechanics,” who live among foul circumstances and foul thoughts, 
and bring down all the gentry to their own level. He was prepared 
for a dissolution of the Union, and declared the State to be so, 
too, in preference to living under the rule of Fremont. A greater 
revolution than he proposed is going forward under Buchanan. 
So many slaves have escaped, and the abasement of agriculture 
is so complete, that the party of west-country farmers, long 
desirous to abolish slavery, is receiving accessions of force which 
seem likely to render it dominant. For some time past, land has 
been offered to settlers from the North and from Europe so 
cheap, as to intercept some of the migration to the West. The 
land so offered is chiefly lapsed estates which, once exhausted 
and left wild, have returned to their original condition, and 
await the process of clearing, as they did two or three centuries 
ago. So good is the prospect, that the Hon. Eli Thayer, of 
Massachusetts, has set on foot a project for settling Virginia 
lands from New York by means of a company, just as Kansas is 
dealt with by the Emigrant Aid Societies. The proposal has 
been like a bomb-shell cast into the midst of the State of 
Virginia. Some leading newspapers go all lengths in denouncing 
such an interference with the staple business of slave-breeding ; 
while other journals hope that it may regenerate the State, by 
introducing a good quality of labour, which must bring after it 
the capital which is so much needed. The scheme is not a sound 
one; for no citizens of any free country, American or European, 
could endure to live under the laws of Virginia, as they now are; 
and there can be no reason why emigrants should sit down in a 
region where industry is disgrace. But there is no doubt of a 
radical change being in progress, which cannot go on long 
without bringing Virginia over into the Northern section, in 
virtue of its free labour. The black population is carried out of 
the State in such numbers, that the newspapers propose a term 
of “ten or twenty years” for “clearing Virginia completely of 
(Vol. LXVIII. No, CXXXIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XII. No.I. M 
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that part of her population.” Any considerable immigration 
from the free States, and the creation of a new landed and free- 
labour interest, would bring after it a speedy change in the laws, 
and complete conversion in politics. But the decision in Dred 
Scott's case leaves no time for a peaceable conversion ; and there 
is no doubt whatever that Virginia is at present divided against 
itself, and ready to come to blows on the first incitement. The 
new search-law of March, 1856, by which all vessels not wholly 
Virginian are made subject to search, if bound for any place 
north of the ports of the State, and not allowed to sail without a 
certificate, which has to be paid for, is declared unconstitutional 
by several of the States; and Massachusetts has, by its senate, 
resolved to contest the point. It has appropriated a sufficient 
amount of money to enable a sea-captain of their State to abide 
the penalties of refusal: and this collision, involving all the 
feelings connected with the subject of fugitive slaves, may very 
possibly have grave consequences. Meantime, the ruling and 
talking party in Virginia are pledged to slavery, and to sustain 
the Supreme Court, and brave a dissolution of the Union, 
rather than admit a President of the Republican party; while an 
immense majority of the citizens are bent on a policy which 
requires the whole area of the State for its action. What the 
hatred is like which the Virginian slave-breeder entertains towards 
his fellow-republicans of the free States is shown, in some degree, 
by a very recent fact. When the capital of the State was ravaged 
by pestilence in 1855, physicians and surgeons were summoned 
from a distance, or went voluntarily to Norfolk, to render aid. 
Of these devoted men, fourteen died and were buried on the spot. 
Newspapers of a later date, and the Norfolk Argus for one, 
inform us that the state of Southern feeling towards the free 
North “requires the removal” of the bodies of these benefactors 
of the city. Such a thing seems incredible; but the disinter- 
ment of the bodies, for removal to Philadelphia, is announced as 
actually decreed. If this degree of sectional hatred is insanity, 
it is also revolution. 

Massachusetts, the intellectual and moral leader of the States 
of the federation, is at this moment actually not in the Union. 
Its Personal Liberty law is in direct contradiction to the federal 
law regarding fugitive slaves; and the position of antagonism 
seems likely to be maintained by the spirit of the people. A 
fugitive family now in Boston affords an occasion for bringing 
the discrepancy to a decision ; but the slave-power does not seem 
disposed to try. The slave-mother in this case is as white «as 
any lady in Boston; and this practical testimony to the “ amal- 
gamation” prevalent in the South gives force to the case, and 
makes it a good one for a test. The alternative was fairly placed 
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before the fugitive—whether she would proceed to Canada with 
her children, or remain under the guardianship of the laws of 
Massachusetts and of its vigilant citzens. She decided to remain ; 
and visitors have gone from house to house to engage the citizens 
in a pledge to defend their guests against all hostile comers, at 
all risks. 

The pledge is as solemn as that of “lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honour” on the former great occasion. ‘The rendition of Sims 
first, and then of Burns, was a mournful piece of training for 
Massachusetts, which has evidently “bettered the instruction,” 
and is duly prepared for the consequences of refusing any further 
rendition of fugitives. The Governor of the State, Gardner, in 
his proclamation of a general fast in April, went out of his way 
to recommend the clergy and citizens to avoid mixing up poli- 
tical subjects with the devotions of the day. The response is 
very striking. ‘The citizens have spoken out in their various 
ways to the effect that to omit political sin, sorrow, peril, and 
fear from their prayers would be to mock Heaven with hypocrisy ; 
and even the clergy, for the most part so backward in recognising 
the worst sins and troubles of their day, made the churches ring 
with their denunciations of the Government's interference, and 
with their reprobation of the decision of the Supreme Court. ‘The 
old spirit is fairly up, as it was on the first reception of the news 
of the treatment inflicted on their senator last year. No doubt 
it takes some time, and requires a few failures, to bring the com- 
munity into the true plight for a revolutionary struggle; and 
there is much truth in the allegations we hear of the mercenary 
character of much of the support given to the Kansas Emigrant 
Aid Society, and of the reluctance of the wealthy, the indolent, 
and the timid to affront the South and the great men at Wash- 
ington. Still, there have now been so many overt acts of com- 
mittal and reform, and the great body of citizens who are not 
involved with the South, commercially or otherwise, have always 
shown themselves so sound when fairly tested, that there can be 
no reasonable doubt of Massachusetts leading the North in any 
resistance to unconstitutional claims from the South. The 
common schools in Boston have recently been thrown open to 
the children of the people of colour, who were formerly educated 
in separate schools. None but the best results have ensued ; 
and this step is to be sustained in defiance of all legal decisions 
that negroes are not citizens, and can have no rights or claims.* 
Again, Massachusetts was, we believe, the first State which 





* A more recent act of great courage is announced. The Senate has decreed 
that the Secretary of State of Massachusetts shall supply passports to citizens 
of colour desirous of travelling abroad. 
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organized Disunion Associations,—societies formed to spread 
such information, and afford such centres of opinion and. action 
as would prepare and bring about a dissolution of the Union; 
and the recent action of the Supreme Court has remarkably 
increased the number of these societies in the North, The Free- 
soil party is of course demolished by the judgment in Dred Scott's 
case ; and it would have perished nearly as soon without such a 
blow. Its aim was “to render freedom national and slavery sec- 
tional,” instead of the existing converse. It needs no showing 
how that aim was impracticable, and how great a mistake it has 
been to call the Free-soil leaders Abolitionists,; and the present 
fortunes of the Free-svilers have brought over multitudes to the 
conviction that no aim short of the abolition of slavery can suc- 
ceed, politically or otherwise. Thus, while the Abolitionists are 
duly grateful to Mr. Sumner and other Free-soil leaders, they do 
not endorse their doctrine, nor approve of going into Congress 
by swearing to support the Constitution which it is their very 
object to subvert in some of its essential provisions. Their 
method is certainly more direct and honest; and every turn of 
events seems to prove it more rational and hopeful. ‘They have 
long openly declared that nothing could be done for the liberties 
of the Republic while it had a pro-slavery constitution ; and that 
the only practicable remedy was an amendment of the Constitution. 
As the slaveholding interest have chosen to bind up the Union 
with the Constitution and their own additions to it, they have 
shaped the aim of the Abolitionists into the form .of Disunion. 
Citizens of the highest character, ability, zeal, and disinterested- 
ness have devoted themselves to the work of preaching the Dis- 
union doctrine; and they certainly seem to ,be leading public 
conviction more and more effectually in that direction. An incident 
which oecurred a few months ago reveals a prodigious change in 
the sentiment. of Boston itself, which is about as timid, and. aris- 
tocratic, and dull-hearted a city, in regard to matters of reality, 
as any in the Union. ‘Twenty-one years before the date of Mr. 
Sumner’s reception in Boston on his partial recovery, Mr, Gar- 
rison had been mobbed in the streets, and in imminent danger of 
being destroyed as an incendiary; and for many. long years he 
endured ill-usage from almost every class of his. neighbours. He 
was considered a revolutionary agitator of the most, dangerous 
character. When Mr. Sumner returned to his constituents, half- 

murdered, he was received with the highest honours by as vast.a 
multitude as could find standing room along the route, He, was 

enjoined by his physicians to make no exertion whatever, and, 

above all things, to keep his head covered. He must not remove 

his hat on any consideration. In the doorway of a corner house 

(a well-known Abolitionist house) stood Garrison, on the top step, 

as it happened. Mr. Sumner saw him, and, for the only time 
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that day, removed his hat. The crowd cheered the act, and, 
turning to Garrison, cheered him long and loudly. The incident 
disclosed what seems to be the mind of Massachusetts in the 
present crisis. Mr. Sumner is re-elected, as the nearest to an 
Abolitionist who will go to Congress. 

Several other States have assumed the same attitude towards 
the decision of the Supreme Court that Massachusetts did before 
in regard to the Fugitive Slave act by her Personal Liberty law. 
The action of the Legislatures of New York and Pennsylvania 
has been open and decided. ‘That of New York, reported as early 
as the 9th of April, denouncing the Washington judgment as 
unconstitutional and altogether intolerable, and recommending 
certain resolutions which were passed by large majorities. It 
will be enough to cite the first :— 

“ Resolved—That this State will not allow slavery within its borders, 
in any form, or under any pretence, for any time, however short, Ler 
THE CONSEQUENCES BE WHAT THEY MAY.” 

On the Ist of May, the Pennsylvania Legislature pronounced 
on the decision of the Supreme Court that it was null in law 
because it was gratuitously offered, wholly uncalled for, and to 
no purpose, if the judges themselves were right in declaring that 
Dred Scott was not, because he could not be, before the Court. 
The judgment was further declared to be “a wanton attack on 
the sovereignty of the free States, and an impotent attempt to 
nullify the established laws of the country.” The Legislature of 
Maine passed two acts, which received the Governor's approval 
in April, protecting the liberty of all coloured persons touching 
the soil of the State, and providing them with all possible aid, 
legal and executive, in case of their being arrested as slaves; and 
the New England States have all, we believe, declared ir one 
form or another, that they do not intend to yield up ther laws 
and liberties ; and there seems to be no doubt of thar following 
the lead of Massachusetts in regard to sound Tersonal Liberty 
laws, as in other matters. In Connecticut, twenty years ago, 
there was no justice to be had on behalf of the teachers of children 
of colour, or of the pupils; as was shown in the case of Miss 
Crandall, who could obtain no protection from the mob. On 
that occasion, the courts declined to decide the question whether 
negroes were citizens; but now there is no document to which 
the present crisis has given rise that exceeds in condemnation the 
Report of the Connecticut Union State Committee on the Dred Scott 
decision. In pious old Rhode Island, the clergy have constantly 
endeavoured to exclude social subjects, under the name of political, 
from the discussions of the ‘ Young Men’s Christian Associations ;” 
and all mention of the coloured race was therefore tabooed. But 
the “ young men” have no mind to be tongue-tied at such a time ; 
and they have consulted Professor Wayland, the model moral- 
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philosopher (in their opinion) of their country, and he has replied 
that no topics seem to him more fit for Christian discussion than 
the duties of different races ef men to each other, the obligations 
of social and domestic relations, and the individual trust of per- 
sonal freedom, and the duties which belong to it. Such a piece 
of counsel will be like the sound of a trumpet throughout the old 
Puritan group of States. While we write, we learn that the fer- 
vour has spread beyond the Puritan States. The “ Christian 
Young Men's Association” of New York has sustained the loss of 
a dozen “ evangelical clergymen” in one evening, m consequence 
of the declaration that the duties of justice, peace, and goodwill, 
which they assemble to diseuss and promote, must be considered 
as owing to persons of all complexions. The clergy cannot 
stand this doctrine; and they accordingly withdraw, leaving the 
“Christian Young Men” to get on in their studies under the 
light of the spirit of the time, as that of the Church is withdrawn. 
Ohio takes the lead of the Western States; and as a part of 
the territory dedicated to perpetual freedom by the Ordinance of 
1787, she has the strongest interest in the decision of 1857. No 
time was lost by the Legislature in enacting “that it shall be 
unlawful to confine in the Penitentiary of this State, or in the 
jails of any county of this State, any person or persons charged 
with simply being a fugitive from slavery.” Our readers need 
not be informed that Ohio knows more about fugitive slaves than 
perhaps any other equal area of civilization. Kidnappers are the 
‘peal horror there, as Indians are in Oregon, and discontented 
‘aves in Louisiana. It is in Cincinnati that negro mothers slay 
slpir own infants with virtuous intentions, to save them from the 
the. of female slavery. It is there that, on the river frontier, 
hell y'ves cross by scores and by hundreds when the ice affords a 
fugittic. ever so perilous; while on the opposite lake-frontier on 
passigemcyhe bright side of the picture is seen—that of the 
the north ti. fethe wanderers for the free soil of Canada. In 
sailing away © ;wseround Railway” is busiest; unless, indeed, 
Ohio, the Underg- :-ereat branch, through Pennsylvania, 
the activity of the other Wr ase a Te ae 
New York and New England, now tivals the western one. 

V d is fiercely denounced by Southern 
observe, also, that Maryland 1s y ‘all 
newspapers as rapidly going over to the free States, and especi ly 
as affording the safest path for fugitives to - — ; fae 
through Ohio, however, that the greatest number of succes : 
escapes is supposed to be made: and the noble list of ruine 
hosts is remarkably long in that State—the list of good men and. 

loss for the sake of speeding the 
women who have suffered oss 1 ‘afl f 
fugitives on their way. It was in Ohio that a constant influx 0 
fasts visible incidents, and strong emotions filled the large heart 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, and made it overflow into the general 


heart. of the world. Year by year, petitions are sent. up to the 
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Legislature of Ohio, demanding the dissolution of its union with 
the Slave States; and at length some notice is granted to these 
petitions,—enough to proceed upon if the demand becomes preva- 
lent. Meanwhile, the State is in fact outside the pale of the Union, 
like Massachusetts, from the incompatibility of its laws relating 
to personal liberty with those recently enacted at Washington. 
The only recognition of the new Supreme Court law in any of 
that group of States seems to be in the way of joke. Some 
fugitive slaves being brought to the bar at Chicago for stealing 
fowls, their counsel pleaded that they were not amenable to law, 
a recent judgment of the Supreme Court having decided that 
negroes were not citizens, and had no business before the tri- 
bunals, on any pretence whatever. He carried the court with 
him. Some jocose railway travellers of dark complexion have 
refused, on the authority of the Supreme Court, to pay more 
than freight for their journey. Being simply things, they con- 
tend they should be charged cents by the foot, and not dollars 
by the head. Ohio has much discredit to overcome from her 
former hardness to the coloured race; and a pro-slavery clergy 
seems to exercise a most unwarrantable influence throughout the 
western region: but it is not to, be imagined that, in such a crisis 
as the present, the lovers of freedom, and citizens pledged to 
republican self-government, should not be strong and determined 
enough to defend their rights against encroachments which they 
are especially called on to defy. The commerce “ down stream” 
is no doubt a powerful consideration with the merchant class at 
Cincinnati: but there is a northern shore, with a practicable 
world of traffic beyond the lake: and there are Western States 
whose freedom is of the utmost importance to Ohio. The esta- 
blishment of free labour in Nebraska and Kansas, and the whole 
north-west territory, would compensate to the Cincinnati mer- 
chants for any loss of custom from the lower Mississippi: but 
there is no danger of such loss; for Ohio is of more importance 
to the Slave States than they can ever be of to her. Ohio, being 
already in collision with the federal laws, may be confidently ~ 

reckoned on as one of the revolutionary group, if the slave-power 
compels such an issue.*. As for the most westerly States, all 





* Our anticipations are already confirmed. The following is extracted from 
The Times of June 12th :— 

“ A despatch from Cincinnati, of the 29th of May, says: —‘ Deputy United 
States Marshal Churchill and eleven assistants left this aity last Tuesday to 
arrest four persons in Mechanicsburg, Champagne County, Ohio, c with 
harbouring fugitive slaves nine months ago. The arrests were made on 
Wednesday, when a writ of Habeas Corpus was taken out; but before it could 
be served the United States’ officers, with their prisoners, were beyond the 
bounds of the county. Another writ was taken out in Greene County and 
served by the Sheriff assisted by a large crowd of citizens. The United 
States’ officers resisted, and several shots were exchanged; but finally the 
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north of Missouri have acted decisively in favour of the establish- 
ment of free labour in Kansas. Iowa is to vote, next August, 
for or against the proposition that people of colour are to have 
the suffrage on precisely equal terms with whites. The mere 
proposition, whatever may be its fate, is a revolutionary act; and 
the support it meets with shows that a great number of the 
citizens are rendering themselves responsible for such a step at 
such atime. Wisconsin is no less agitated. ‘The action there 
on Personal Liberty legislation is too extensive and protracted to 
be fully cited here. The whole group of north-western States 
and Territories have opened roads, set up mails, forwarded sup- 
plies, furnished armed guards, and bodies of militia,—done, in 
short, all they could to compensate for the stoppage of the river 
communication during the struggle in Kansas. ‘They have, if 
not a larger, a more exclusive stake in the establishment of free 
labour than any other part of the nation: and they will be well 
able to prevent the extension of slavery if they give a due wel- 
come to the immigrants from Europe and the Eastern States, who 
are always pouring in to occupy their fertile plains. 

Does such a survey as this convey any idea that the Free 
States will yield obedience to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and will invite the benumbing touch of slavery to paralyse their 
activity—to empty their treasuries—to debase their citizens into 
the condition of '‘ mean-whites’—to banish literature, gag the 
press, pervert or silence the clergy, and convert a condition 
of eminent freedom and commercial prosperity like that of 
London into a state of depression, distrust, and poverty, worse 
than that of Jamaica ‘just before the abolition of slavery? Who 
can believe in such a possibility? And yet, the North has much 
to do to give the world assurance that the impending revolution 
will be worthy of a comparison with the former. ‘The Free States 
must now either yield or resist. It will not suffice for the 
Supreme Court to rescind its judgment, while its present con- 
stitution is such, that a repetition of outrage may happen any 
day. An attack has been made on the sovereignty of the States 
which must be decisively and finally repelled, or, on the other 
hand, submitted to: and either alternative is revolution. If 
even a middle way could be found, that would be revolution too, 





United States’ officers were overpowered, taken prisoners, and brought. to 
Springfield for trial for resisting the Sheriff in the discharge of his duty. The 
Pe excitement prevailed. The United States’ Marshal telegraphed the 

ecretary of the Interior to-day for instructions regarding the arrest and 
imprisonment of the United States’ officers, but the nature of the instructions 
received in reply has not. yet transpired. Judge Leavitt, United States’ 
District Judge, issued a writ of Habeas Corpus to-day, and the Marshal has 
gone to Springfield to serve it. In ease resistance is offered, it is reported 
that the United States’ troops will be called out.’ ” 
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because it must include more or less sanction of Southern 
encroachment; and that is irreconcilable with the principles of 
the Republic. Meantime the free States are perhaps not more 
disreputably unready for their great duty than in the case of 
eighty years ago; while their resources of numbers, wealth, 
sagacity, ability, and activity, as infinitely transcend those of 
their opponents as those of Great Britain exceeded the forces of 
the revolutionists in the former conflict. The Northern States, 
having all the power in their own hands, might have spared their 
country all talk of revolution, by simply maintaining their con- 
stitutional liberties by constitutional means. ‘They can never be 
absolved from the crime of having allowed their country to be 
dragged into the abyss of revolution: but it is inconceivable 
that, now that a choice is imperative, they will allow a quarter of 
a million of citizens, who cannot attain prosperity in their private 
affairs, to rule seventeen millions of active citizens, who, if they 
have no great public virtue to boast of, can at least buy up the 
whole South ten times over. 

While the Southern and federal leaders and newspapers declare 
themselves scandalized at the treason and rebellion of the North, 
what is the condition of the Slaye States? The North declares 
it to be one of nullification of all the great principles and laws 
of the Union, from end to end of the list of States. 

It is true; the press is nowhere free in the Slave States. So 
vigilant is the censorship, that the readers of the few newspapers 
which exist have no more knowledge of their real condition than 
the citizens of Paris. The best, as well as the largest part of the 
world’s literature is unknown there, because it breathes a freedom 
unsuited to the climate. There is no freedom of trade in the 
South: not only may a bookseller sell none but emasculated and 
permitted books, but.a planter or merchant must deal only with 
firms or individuals supposed to be well inclined towards slavery. 
The mail service :is violated to such an extent, that the contents of 
the bags are well known to be at the mercy of the postmasters, who 
are compelled to, detain and destroy all, documents which seem to 
them to threaten, “the peculiar institution.” The citizens have 
no security of person,; property, or residence, being liable to 
assault on any, such mob-incitement as happens somewhere or 
other every day: incendiarism is a besetting peril wherever slaves 
are at hand; and if a man ‘sélls an obnoxious book, or entertains 
amistrusted guest, or speaks his mind where walls have ears, he is 
ordered off at a few hours’ warning—-only too happy to get away 
with his life. These. are the ordinary conditions of existence in 
the Slave States; and with us they would be called revolutionary. 
There is nothing of an organic character in such a mode of life. 
But the chronic distrust and instability of ordinary times are 
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freedom and security in comparison with the present condition 
of affairs throughout the Slave States. 

We have spoken of Virginia. Pursuing the frontier line, Ken- 
tucky comes next. So deep is the discontent with slavery there, 
that nothing short of Henry Clay's great influence could have 
sustained it fur many years past: and now there is a scheme 
afloat for buying out the inveterate slaveholders, in order to allow 
to others a choice between free and slave labour. 

The notion is of opening the soil to settlers, in the same way 
as in Virginia; and it will be for the slaveowners then to decide 
between emancipating their negroes, or selling them to the South, 
as it is well understood that slave and free labour cannot exist on 
the same soil. In either case, Kentucky would pass over to the 
Northern interest, as it should naturally have done many years 
ago. We should have rejected as a fable any such scheme as 
this but for the fact that freedom of the press has been achieved 
by a heroic family,—not without many sufferings in person and 
estate, but still with final success. Mr. Bailey has dared all that 
his neighbours could inflict, and after much mobbing, incen- 
diarism, opposition of every kind, and repeated ruin, he has fairly 
established a newspaper (I'he Daily News), which tells the truth, 
and advocates the abolition of slavery. That he, and Cassius M. 
Clay, who emancipated his negroes years ago, and withstood mob 
dictation, are tolerated in Kentucky, prepares us to believe any- 
thing within the bounds of reason as to the improving prospects 
of the State. Meantime, her posture is revolutionary, whichever 
way it is looked at. The recent slave insurrection: is a fearful 
warning. For some weeks the impression in Europe was that 
the insurrection of last winter was, as usual, a fancy of the slave- 
holders, who have been in a panic hundreds of times within the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed, without any such outbreak: 
but the evidence is irresistible that there really was some tacit 
understanding among the slaves of a large group of States that 
they should rise on Christmas-day, and achieve the work to be 
set them by Colonel Fremont or his friends. Southern politicians 
had themselves to thank for such a result of their stump-oratory. 
The slaves heard predictions from the wisest men they knew that 
the suecess of Fremont would oceasion the overthrow of slavery ; 
and there were plenty of ‘“‘mean-whites” at hand to establish con- 
cert among them, and supply them with muskets and ammunition. 
The chaotic state of society which ensued in a dozen States, where 
the women and children were gathered into camps, and their hus- 
bands and fathers organized into a patrol, while negroes were 
hung in long rows, or burned alive, or whipped to death from day 
to day, was a remarkable preparation for such a revolutionary 
erisis as the Supreme Court has since brought on. Any abnormal 
condition of the States on the free shore of the great rivers must 
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be at least equalled by that of the Slave States opposite. The 
Kansas question is too large for our bounds at present. We can 
only observe in passing, that nowhere is the conflict of principles 
more remarkable than in Missouri. That State is held answerable 
for the troubles in Kansas; and yet, in the very country of the 
Border Ruffians, the desire for the blessings of free labour and 
free speech is so strong, that many people (much better judges 
than we can be) imagine that Missouri will ere long be purged of 
the bully element of her population, and alluwed to live according 
to her own convictions. Others fear that the movement is a 
mere sham, to be carried on only as long as it is the interest of 
Missouri to keep terms with both parties. However this may be, 
such a condition of such a territory is a fresh revolutionary 
element thrown in among the conditions of the time. We observe 
that the result of recent elections in Missouri—in which “the 
anti-slavery ticket” was carried by a majority supposed to be due 
to the votes of white labourers—is regarded as intently by the 
Northern States as by the excitable and alarmed South. The 
New York Tribune calls it “ a democratical uprising, such as no 
Southern State has ever before known.” “In St. Louis,” the 
writer goes on, “we see the commencement of a process by which 
slavery is speedily to be driven from all the most enterprising 
and vigorous of the slave-holding States.” This has a somewhat 
revolutionary aspect : and the Southern newspapers take the same 
view. They propose to regard the three States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri henceforth as suspected members of the 
Union, and to prohibit all importation of slaves from any of 
them. Such a proposal shows how they are regarded as slave- 
breeding states; and surely everybody but the writers of such 
articles must see that such treatment must have the immediate 
effect of joining those three great States to the Northern section. 
By the latest accounts, this question of the frontier Slave States. 
seems to be producing a schism at the South. 

The rest is easily told; for the Slave States are much alike in 
their temper, and in their liabilities, while they may differ widely, 
as Mr. Olmsted has shown, in the theory of their governments. 
and the welfare of their fortunes. Louisiana admits more and 
more of the proprietorship of land by the mulatto sons of planters, 
while South Carolina clamours for a reopening of the African 
slave trade; but both are in a condition of discontent and panic. 
Neighbouring States may show a contrast of oligarchical and 
democratic constitutions, but all are alike at present under a 
madness of panic which is equally ludicrous and pitiable. For 
instance, various Southern papers call upon the citizens to keep 
a vigilant eye on all female strangers, who appear as school- 
mistresses, governesses, lecturers, or travellers, as “the Southern 
States are rustling with the petticoats of emissaries sent by the 
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Abolitionists.” A certain Mrs, Emerson, who lectures on phre- 
nology, has created a whimsical sort of alarm in South Carolina. 
It appears that she is tall and robust; and her hearers, always 
on the look-out for Abolitionism, and being unable to discover 
anything of it in her lectures, got it into their heads that she 
was a man in disguise. Her chattels were seized and searched : 
among them were letters from persons in half the States of the 
Union, an envelope directed tu a person in Massachusetts, a 
lantern, and a side-saddle. It does not appear that there was 
anything suspicious in the letters; and the side-saddle was rather 
a damper to the theory; but the lantern and Massachusetts 
envelope were made the more of; and the lady is packed off with 
all speed, being informed that if she returns, or goes elsewhere in 
the Slave States, she shall be lynched as men are who come with 
lanterns and saddles. Such insane terror is no laughing matter 
when it leads to the cruel assaults and murders which are recorded 
in every newspaper which arrives from the South; and the 
treatment now inflicted on travellers and strangers who ven- 
ture there without a complete set of safeguards, is enough of 
itself to cause a hostile separation of the two sections of the 
Union. One would think that gipsies are sufficiently familiar 
and pretty well understood everywhere; but a Virginian news- 
paper of repute, which lies before us, assigns a new character to 
the wandering tribe. The gipsies in Virginia are “ emissaries of 
the Abolitionists,"—richly paid to gather the negroes to their 
camps, to hear their fortunes told, and be intoxicated by pro- 
mises of setting their heels on their masters’ necks. The money 
of the Abolitionists is spoken of as if they carried bags of gold 
at their saddles, like’the French Emperor; whereas they, for the 
most part, trudge afoot, and have no coin to lavish, having been 
impoverished, or prevented from getting rich, long years ago. 
One of the strangest signs of the times is the energy devoted 
to the spread of Romanism,—a zeal by no means confined to 
Catholics, who yet are abundantly ready to improve the occasion. 
A stranger may be excused an incredulous stare when told that 
Protestants of the Slave States are eager for the propagation of 
Romanism. The residents need no explanation. They under- 
stand how precious is the safeguard of the Confessional, while 
planters and merchants of all faiths are living in the same con- 
stant dread of incendiarism and insurrection. That “ Spiri- 
tualism” should be pressed into the service is equally inevitable ; 
and “the spirits” make just the responses that might be antici- 
pated. There is to be “blood” at Washington, and fire on plan- 
tations, and a triumph of Liberty at last, or a reign of negro 
ferocity, according as the replies are made to peacemen or 
planters, frightened women, or haters of the Abolitionists. Vir- 
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ginia newspapers record the speeches and receive the letters of 
leading men who, while discouraging the South Carolina scheme 
of reopening the African slave trade, insist that the industrial 
classes ought everywhere to be slaves, and must be so in the 
United States; and the immediate consequence of grave pro- 
posals from high quarters to make slaves of the Irish and German 
immigrants is that the kidnapping of whites is seriously on the 
increase. Seamen, waiters, and other servants, travelling mer- 
chants, all kinds of itinerants, are liable to capture at some 
defenceless moment, and, unless they can prove their freedom 
within a certain time, are sold for the payment of jail fees. A 
strolling actor was thus kidnapped lately; and we could fill 
many pages with narratives of this kind authenticated by public 
proceedings. It is a common threat, when slaves escape, that 
for every slave who obtains freedom, a free person shall be caught. 
Such a threat cannot be literally fulfilled ; but it certainly appears 
that the disappearance of free persons, of all ages and com- 
plexions, becomes more frequent as “the Underground Railroad” 
becomes more frequented. Through all times, the owners of 
slaves have been anxious parents; and the wretchedness of some 
can be appreciated only by those who have heard on the spot 
how whole families of young children have died, separately or 
together, by poison or other means of murder. Now the woe 
spreads on the other side of the frontier; and the disappearance 
of children (especially those of dark complexion) is no uncommon 
incident. We are wont to pity the Berber parents whose sons 
are captured to be made eunuchs, and whose daughters are car- 
ried off for slaves: how can we endure our sympathy with Chris- 
tian parents, of the same race and rearing as ourselves, who dare 
not trust their children out of their sight, lest they should be 
sold into the cruellest slavery in the world, in their native country! 
Mr. Chambers tells us what he has heard about this :— 


“The practice of kidnapping white children in the Northern States, 
and transferring them southward, is said to be notoriously on the 
increase. We see it mentioned that, in the city of New York alone, 
as many as thirty children on an average are stolen yearly; it being 
shrewdly guessed that many of them are carried to the markets of the 
South, where a good price for them can be readily obtained. If there 
be the slightest truth in the supposition that gently-nurtured white 
infants are so abstracted from the homes of their parents, nothing 
could give a more forcible impression of the horrors entailed on Ame- 
rican society by the tolerance of slavery within its bosom.’’—(p. 3.) 


There seems to be a sort of general understanding that the 
turbulence of South Carolina may be taken for granted, and need 
not be displayed as one of the revolutionary elements of the case. 
“The gallant little State,” as her citizens call her, was never 
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known to be in a quiet condition and amiable mood for any 
length of time; and her citizens glory in a revolutionary atti- 
tude. South Carolina may therefore be left to assert her own 
claims to disorder and disloyalty: but it is necessary to remind 
our readers, in the briefest way, that large assemblages, in the 
chief towns of the State last autumn, ratified with acclamations the 
proposal to summon the citizens for a march upon Washington, 
in case of Fremont being elected, to seize the treasury, burn the 
archives, and make the Halls of Congress resound with the din of 
actual war. Thus did South Carolina take up her position in 
defence of the recent corruptions of the Federal Constitution, in 
opposition to the Northern citizens, who proclaim their fidelity to 
the fundamental principles of the Republic. 

No revolution recorded by history has had a more serious cause 
or complete justification than is afforded by a sectional antagonism 
like this. Is it to be supposed that a sectional population yield- 
ing 2,900,000 votes should grant to a rival numbering 1,100,000 
votes (inclusive of the fictitious slave-suffrage) power to bring 
slavery and slaves among the children of free labour? and, again, 
to carry off the children of free labour into bondage on a slave 
soil? Can any one for a moment believe that such a thing can 
happen ? 

What, then, will happen? ‘The North has the numbers, the 
wealth, the good cause, and the sympathy of Christendom. The 
South (meaning the dominant party in that section) is so poor in 
numbers that the world abroad will not believe the figures of the 
census: it is so poor in wealth that its annual convention of 
planters and merchants sends forth the same complaints, year by 
year, of want of capital and the high price of labour, on the very 
same page with threats of setting up steamers, railways, colleges, 
factories, and a complete new literature, whereby New York will 
be ruined as a port, and England supplied with cotton without any 
intervention of Northern capitalists ; threats that New England 
colleges will have no aristocratic youths within their walls, to 
be corrupted with vulgar notions of constitutional rights and the 
dignity of work ; while a bright day will open on the whole class 
of pro-slavery authors, whose works are henceforth to supply the 
place of the literature of all past ages. The business of expur- 
gating books from every other part of the world, and of creating a 
complete system of school-books suitable to the South, is actually 
confided to a committee, headed by a bishop, and chiefly composed 
of university men. The committee was to meet for consultation 
at Columbia, South Carolina, on the 18th of May last, and work 
was meantime provided for it by the discovery that even “ Grim- 
shaw’s History of the United States,” a text-book in almost all 
schools, was not exempt from the taint of Abolitionism. Grim- 
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shaw says, “ Let us no longer declare by words, but demonstrate 
by our action, that ‘ all men are created equal,’ Kc.” : and the organ 
of the Louisiana planters asks, on quoting this, “ Are such sen- 
timents to be instilled into the minds of our children? If not, 
then banish Grimshaw’s History from our schools and academies. 
Men will not regard them (the postulates of the Declaration of 
Independence) ; but they may warp the more impressible minds 
of uninformed and unreflecting childhood.” This appears to us 
revolutionary in the highest degree,—that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence should be regarded as 
warping the mind! 

No hindrance has been offered to the Southern scheme of 
domestic policy ; but it does not appear to be yet instituted: and 
the question recurs why a people so subject to disappointment, 
failure, and poverty within their own States has thus far over- 
ridden arival of ten times its own force. The answer is a sorrowful 
one. The South has a will, and the North has not. A common 
average of righteous will on the part of the North, would have 
preserved the Constitution, and dealt with the great anomaly long 
ago: but the only righteous will was in the Abolitionists, who are, 
and always will be, outside the political and the military sphere. 
If the Northern heart and mind once fairly kindle at the altar-fire 
of the confessors and martyrs of the cause, everything may be at 
their disposal as regards federal relations ; because all the power, 
except that of will, is on their side: but then the Slave States 
must be regarded as delivered over to the horrors of a servile war. 
Half a million of the slaveholding class will be at the mercy of their 
“mean-white” and negro neighbours, from the hour when the 
North effectually repudiates slavery. The South would doubtless 
try the experiment of a military despotism in the several States ; 
but the loss of Northern aid, and of the cotton market of Europe, 
would be fatal from the outset ; and they could not compete with 
the cotton growth of free labour. Ii short, such a position would 
be wholly untenable. To the next question—what else ?—there 
is no present answer; and herein lies the unmistakeable token of 
revolution,—not merely impending, but actual. The mist of the 
comet blurs everything. We can only ask questions,—and the 
first questions are, Whether, if they wished it ever so much, the 
American people could now wait four years for such a reversal of 
political parties as a presidential election may effect; and, next, 
whether the strife about slavery-extension can be suspended for 
the fifteen years required for the reversal of the preponderancy 
in the Supreme Court. There can, of course, be no such suspen- 
sion of the vital social interests of daily life: and those who say 
most about waiting, best know that it is impossible. 

As for us, we decline to prophesy amidst so dire a confusion, 
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and under the shadow of so black a thunder-cloud. The one 
thing we are sure of is, that the old Constitution, laden with new 
corruptions, cannot serve and sustain the Republic. We believe 
that if a radical reconstitution is not immediately agreed upon, 
there must be adissolution of the Union,—the Slave States being 
subject to the curse of a military despotism and: the perils of a 
servile war. It hardly appears that there can be a question 
about this: but of the issue we cannot venture to vaticinate. 
Our irust is, that the Abolitionists will not abate a jot of that 
strong will which renders them the real antagonists of the South; 
that they will press on the more strenuously as the critical moment 
discloses itself; and that, by upholding in the sight of all men 
the democratic principles which first gave them a country, they 
may justify that instinct of the highest minds in the Old World 
which has recognised them, amidst the depressions and obscuri- 
ties of a quarter of a century of adversity, as the ten righteous 
men who should save their city. 





Art. VIJ.—Tue Testimony or THE Rocks. 


The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its Bearings on the 
Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller. 
Edinburgh: Shepherd and Elliot. 1857. 


E have heard it remarked, and believe it is a truth, that 
while the works of the I'athers of English Geology, 
Phillips, Buckland, Murchison, Sedgwick, and Lyell, never 
appear in old book catalogues except at respectable prices, the 
class of books called Scripture Geologies, the products of the 
genius of Fairholm, Granville Penn, David King, &c., are 
usually offered at sums varying from one shilling to half a crown. 
It is a severe, but we suspect rigidly just test, and it would be 
well if the hint which it affords were taken. We grieve to think 
that, after the many failures in this line, so bright a genius 
as Hugh Miller should have been induced to add to the number, 
ay, and to give himself to the worthless task with such zeal, as 
to overstrain his mind and Jead to the hallucination which 
deprived himself and us of his valuable life! For such it fully 
appears was the fact. 
When early in this century the discoveries of geology proved 
that the globe had existed more than the six thousand years set 
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forth by the Bible chronology, Dr. Chalmers made all harmonious 
to his own conception by assuming that the series of incidents 
exhibited by the science took place during an interval of inde- 
finite extent, which he inserted after the first verse of Genesis : 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” It 
was not then known that the organic creation recorded by geology 
was essentially connected by a series of persistent fossils with 
the present, system of things; and he therefore found no diffi- 
culty in believing that, after the earth had for long ages been the 
scene of life, it again became formless and void, and was once 
more put through a creative process of a more rapid kind, one 
requiring only six days, being the series of events described by 
Moses. For some years this hypothesis was entertained by such 
of the religious public as could bring themselves to admit the 
facts of geology; but when the connexion of the pre-Adamite 
fauna with the present became manifest, a modification was 
called for. Dr. Pye Smith then put forth a treatise in which 
he endeavoured to make it appear that “the chaos of darkness 
and confusion” out of which the Mosaic creation was called, “‘ was 
but of limited extent, and that outside its area, and during the 
period of its existence, many of our lands and seas may have 
enjoyed the light of the sun, and been tenanted by animals and 
occupied by plants, the descendants of which still continue to 
exist.” In short, Dr. Pye Smith accepted the true history with 
all its long-drawn ages, and its grand procession of plants and 
animals, but accommodated Moses with a nook in the globe, 
where the whole work was done over again en petit in a week, 
as the Patriarch had described. These are curious specimens of 
intellectual distortion and absurdity, appropriate to a period of 
transitional opinion ; but they are for their time quiet and modest, 
as compared with the scheme of accommodation which occupied 
the last days of Hugh Miller. 

Mr. Miller looks into his English Bible, which alone he pro- 
fesses to know, and finds that the six days spoken of in the First 
Chapter of Genesis, are spoken of in the Second Chapter as one 
day. He does not quote the passage, for that might have pre- 
judiced his case; but we shall do it for him: “ These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens.” It is on this mere phrase, at the utmost not referring 
to more than six days, that our ingenious author founds his con- 
viction that the six days of the Mosaic narrative are “ not 
natural days, but lengthened periods.” Finding in this cheap and 
easy manner that they are periods, he has no difficulty in setting 
aside three of them as not under the care of the geologist, 
namely, that during which light was created, that during which 
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the firmament was made to separate the waters from the waters, 
and that during which the heavenly lights were formed ; because 
of these “we need expect to find no record in the rocks.” 
There remain but three periods—‘ the period of plants, the 
period of great sea-monsters and creeping things, and the period 
of cattle and beasts of the earth”—to be brought into harmony 
with the teachings of geology. 

Now, says he, “ all geologists agree in holding that the vast 
geological scale naturally divides into three great parts. There 
are many lesser divisions—divisions into systems, formations, 
deposits, beds, strata; but the vaster divisions, in each of which 
we find a type of life so unlike the others, that even the 
unpractised eye can detect the difference, are simply three— 
the Paleozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division; the Secondary, 
or middle fossiliferous division; and the Tertiary, or latest fos- 
siliferous division.” Miller knew that divisions in the “ vast 
geological scale” are purely arbitrary, or for convenience; that 
well-informed geologists now believe there was no interruption in 
the march of life after it had begun, the so-called divisions being 
only points at which, from accidents of deposition, fossils are 
few or wanting; but of this it was not convenient for him to 
take any notice. Having thus got certain great geological 
sections to agree with the three days of the Bible cosmogony, 
as far as number is concerned (and yet he has, after all, to crib a 
part of the first and second to represent a fourth day), he pro- 
ceeds to deal with particulars, into which we must follow him. 

We need only in a sentence remind our readers that the Paleo- 
zoic period embraces a long series of formations—Silurian, Devo- 
nian, Carboniferous, Permian—representing the several eras of the 
world’s history, which saw the introduction in succession of inverte- 
brate marine animals (mollusks and crustacea), of fishes, and of rep- 
tiles, though these last in no great abundance, besides the rise of 
an abundant vegetation forming the materials of coal. How does 
this agree with the first of the six days which Miller undertakes 
to see accounted for in the geological scale, the third day of 
Moses's week ? We must not expect, says Mr. Miller, that Moses 
was to advert to all the organic products of the several days or 
periods, but only to those “ leading classes” which give them their 
several characters. Suppose this to be admitted, we might surely 
expect that the conchifers and cephalopods of the Silurians, and 
the fishes of the Devonian or Old Red, would be noticed, for 
these certainly were leading classes in their several eras. We 
might at least look for the general fact of the commencement of 
animal life being adverted to, for undoubtedly it is a grand one. 
But not the least notice is taken of these great facts in the portion 
of the Mosaic narrative which Mr. Miller places against the 
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Paleozoic period. It speaks only of “herbs vielding seed after 
their kind.” It is, in Moses’s view, the time of the genesis of the 
vegetable kingdom. Here is surely a great failure of correspon- 
dence at the very starting? Not at all. Mr. Miller sets forth 
the plants of the coal era as the leading class of organic existences 
of the period, and finds the parallelism quite satisfactory! 

The Secondary period, as every text-book of geology informs 
us, saw the introduction of reptiles of the sea, land, and air, pre- 
sents us with foot-marks of aquatic birds, and shows us a beginning 
of mammalia. In Mr. Miller's theory it was necessary to show 
the identity of these geologic facts with the expressions used by 
Moses regarding his fifth day. What, in Mr. Miller’s reading, was 
done on this day? “God,” he answers, “ created the fowl that 
flieth above the earth, with moving (or creeping) creatures both 
in the water and on the land, and what our translation renders 
great whales, but what I find rendered in the margin great sea- 
monsters.” He is quite satisfied with the harmony, and so, of 
course, will be many of his devout and admiring readers. Unluckily 
for Mr. Miller, the Bible is a common book, and on turning to the 
actual passage in question, we find it to be as follows:—‘‘ God 
said—Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life, and fowl that may fly above in the open firmament 
of heaven. And God created great whales, and every living crea- 
ture that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly 
after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind.” It is 
evident that Mr. Miller has distorted the text. It says nothing 
at all of moving creatures of the land. Ourauthor here makes a 
positive misrepresentation. He has to overlook entirely that 
among the creatures which the waters would bring forth there 
naturally would be fish and marine invertebrates ; he has to inter- 
pret the moving (alternatively creeping) creatures of the sea as 
reptiles, though, if creeping is to be admitted as the reading, it 
obviously would apply to crustacea and other marine invertebrates ; 
and “whales” he is compelled to fix on as referring to those 
large reptiles specially, which distinguished the era of the oolite. 
All this is wholly unjustifiable. If we want to know what Moses 
really meant in the text, we can be at no loss when we take it in 
connexion with his description of the creative acts of the prece- 
ding and succeeding days. In the former he described the earth 
as beginning to bear vegetation. In the latter, he adverts, as we 
shall see, to land animals, including “the creeping thing,” the 
real reptile. It becomes plain, therefore, that the text above 
quoted, simply describes the genesis of aquatic, as distinguished 
from land animals. It is the genesis of fish, of whales, supposed 
in Moses’s time and for long after, to be fish, and of fowl, pro- 
bably having particularly in view waterfowl. ‘That such is the 
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true interpretation of Genesis, i: 20; 21,is proved over-abundantly 
by the Divine injunction which. is: represented as. following:+— 
** Be fruitful and multiply; and fll the waters,;’ &c.' That veptiles, 
above all, were not adverted to, is clear from their being distinctly: 
relegated to the sixth day. Where, then, is the harmony? Miller's 
“leading class” of the geologic period had not somtich' as a place 
in the Mosaic day. His eloquent descriptions of the “‘reptihan 
whales,” ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, which | “tempested the 
deep, and “ creeping lizards and crocodiles, such as theteleosaurus, 
megalosaurus, and iguanodon, which crowded the plains | or 
haunted by myriads the rivers of the period,” are-so: much mere 
moonshine. Equally true it is that the real creatures: adverted to 
by Moses, sea animals generally, had! come in :at ian earlier 
geologic epoch. | Could there well, then, be greater dissonance 
between two histories? Or:.could there well. be a more unfaith- 
ful reader of Scripture than Mr. Hugh Miller? 

“The Tertiary period,” says Miller, “ had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its flora seems to have been no more ‘con+ 
spicuous than that of the present time ; tis reptiles occupy a very 
subordinate place; but its beasts of the field are by far the most 
wonderfully developed, both in size- and number, that ever 
appeared upon earth. Its mammoths and its mastodons, its 
rhinoceri (sic) and its hippopotami, its enormous dinotherium, 
and its colossal megatherium, greatly more than equalled in bulk 
the largest animals of the present time, and vastly exceeded them 
in number. Truly this ‘Tertiary age—this third and last of the 
great geologic periods, was: peculiarly the age of great beasts ‘of 
the earth after their kind, and of cattle after their kind.” Such 
is Mr. Miller's convenient reading of Moses's description of the 
third day of organic creation (sixth of the whole series), which, 
however, is in reality as follows: ‘God said let:the earth brmg 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping thing 
and beast of the earth after his kind. And God made the 
beast of the earth after: his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and everything that creepeth on the earth after his kind.” It 
would not have suited Mr. Miller to quote this ° passage 
entire, for then his readers would have seen that: ‘he has been ‘as 
‘unfaithful to it as he was to that describing the preceding day's 
work. It is simply, as we have already pointed out, an account 
of the creation of land animals, as distinguished from those of 
the sea. 1t includes in these, and gives a conspicuous place to, 
reptiles, which Moses might very naturally place in this con- 
nexion, as all reptiles, except avery small number, are land 
creatures. But to have had reptiles marching in as new creatures 
on the sixth day, when Mr. Miller had already fabled them into 
the fifth, would never have done, It was therefore necessary to 
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give but a partial recital of this text, and put Moses’s creeping 
things out of sight. It is little after this that we see he had not 
forgotten the reptiles as creatures: living through the Tertiary age, 
or that what Moses makes: prominent, Miller is obliged to confess 
in the name:iof geology had only ‘‘a subordinate place” in the 
fauna of that-epoch ; neither is it much that this great vertebrate 
class, which Miller brings into existence on the fifth day, and 
Moses on the sixth, appeared in: reality on the third, namely, in 
the: later beds: of the Old Red. -. 

Now, viewing: all. these. evolutions of Mr. Miller’s adroit 
rhetome, we would ask, was there ever at the bar, or even in the 
annual accounts of a railway company, a more monstrous instance 
of the: cooking of a case? » Yet, this is not all. 

Hugh Miller, like all his predecessors in the same walk, finds 
the creation of the sun, mopn, and stars, on the fourth day of the 
Mosaic week, a very awkward circumstance. Everybody can 
see how it is so, and we shall therefore specify none of the points 
of awkwardness. Miller, however, following upon another, but 
anonymous writer, finds no. difficulty in satisfying himself that 
Moses. saw the creation in a vision—a vision which gave him a 
succession of facts, not as they actually existed, but as they 
appeared. During the first day when all was chaotic, the steam 
arising from the heat of the elements obscured the historian’s 
sight; during the second, “a portion of the heavy watery vapour 
had flown into the upper regions, and rested there in dense clouds 
which still obscured the sun.” So says Kitto, to account for the 
division of the waters from the waters; and Miller is content to 
follow him. On the third, the air had become clear enough to 
allow the historian to see the trees and herbage which then came 
into existence, but not the heavenly bodies. On the fourth, the 
sun, moon, and stars, which our author. assumes to have existed 
from the beginning, “became visible.” Now Miller knew the 
noted. fact of the geological books, that the trilobites of the 
Paleozoic period, living at the bottgms of seas, had eyes perfectly 
adapted for seeing through the supernatant fluid,—a clear proof 
that there was no deficiency of light. He knew also the not less 
noted fact, that many of the coniferous trees of that era exhibit 
in their concentric rings proof of the existence of solar influ- 
ences precisely like those now ruling over the vegetable creation. 
All this with an invisible sun! Burns says— 


“Sages their solemn een may steek (shut), 
And raise a philosophic reek.” 


Such speculative privileges were surely never before so abused. 
By these simple processes our author ignores and confounds the 
plain sense of the historian. For, reader, be it known to you, 
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Mr. Miller nowhere quotes the text with regard to this apparition 
of the heavenly bodies. We must do so, and then ask you a few 
questions :—“ God said, let there be lights m the firmament . . . 
And God made two great lights . . . and set them in the firma- 
ment.” The language, you see, is clear, simply indicative of a 
passing fact—God made and set up the lights. Can you doubt that 
acts of the day are meant? Perhaps you are inclined to do so. 
Say then it is admitted that acts of the day are not meant, but 
that the historian only adverts tq his becoming sensible of facts 
which took place long before, how, seeing he uses such language, 
are you to know, with regard to any other statement in the book, 
what meaning to attach to it? In its declarations on the most 
important points, it may be meaning something totally different, 
and of which mankind -will get no inkling for thousands of years. 
What, in such circumstances, is the use of the book? The 
dilemma is none of our making; it is made by Mr. Miller, and 
writers such as he. Non nostrum est componere, dc. 

To what, then, does this so-called reconciliation of science and 
Scripture amount? We have in the first place to allow our author 
to consider a short series of days, hitherto universally accepted as 
natural days, to have been in reality each of them an enormous 
space of time. We have, then, to allow him to break up the entire 
pre-human history of the earth into arbitrarily assigned portions, 
and to regard each of these as having, like natural days, a 
beginning, a culmination, and an ending, though no such thing 
is recognised in geological science. He must then be borne 
with while he puts these portions of the geologic history, three 
in number, into fancied relation with a selection of the Scriptural 
days, also three in number; though he himself condemns such 
triplicity in both instances; seeing there is, after all, a fourth 
Mosaic day (one interjected between the first and second of the 
selected three), for which a corresponding piece of the geologic 
tale must be found, and he is only able to satisfy this demand 
by taking the Permian from the Paleozoic and the Trias from 
the Secondary, and thus making a fourth division—one, we need 
scarcely remark, utterly unknown to the science, and wholly in con- 
tradiction to its principles. We must next give him liberty to select 
the features of the text to be taken any account of, to choose the 
features of the actual history to be put into relation to the chosen 
passages of the text, and to assume, over all, that, in the Mosaic 
narration, positive statements of facts or events are to be held as 
only inferring a certain order in which they are made sensible to 
the view of a seer. We must suppose that the creation of fishes 
and other sea animals, inconspicuous and consequently overlooked 
at one period, might become patent to sense at another. We 
must allow him to suppose Moses as so engrossed during the 
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fourth “lengthened period” by the spectacle of the sun, moon, 
and stars newly become visible in the heavens, that he failed to 
observe the work of animal creation which was all the time going 
on. ‘‘ Whales” or “ great sea monsters” must be accepted as a 
just description of the large marine and land sauria of the oolite, 
though it is evident that the historian had no such beings as 
reptiles in his view for that day, but postponed the whole class 
till the genesis of their superiors, the mammalia. When our 
speculator comes to the sixth day, we must allow him to ignore 
the marked allusion of the text to reptiles, because for him it was 
out of place, and he required reptiles elsewhere. All through we 
must allow him to swear that black is white, and white black, to 
explain away every plain meaning that stands in his way, to 
interpret everything into the meaning that is convenient for him 
—+to witch us, in short, by adroit terms and special pleading, out 
of all subjection to reason and common sense. When all this is 
done, but not till then, we are in a fit state of reverent faith to 
believe in the assertion with which this clever Scotsman actually 
winds up, that “making allowance for the laxity of the terms 
botanic and zoological of a primitive language unadapted to the 
niceties of botanic or zoologic science,” the Mosaic account of 
creation could not have been more “ essentially true than we 
actually find it, to the history of creation geologically ascer- 
tained.” 

Our author's treatment of the question as to the seventh day 
is quite worthy of the rest of his theory. A great institution was 
founded on the statement that God spent six days in the work of 
creation, and rested on the seventh. The Jews undoubtedly 
acted upon the belief that a natural day was meant in the seventh, 
as in the preceding instances. Most persons have felt that here 
lay the great difficulty of the case. It is no difficulty at all to 
Mr. Hugh Miller. ‘ The presumption is strong, that his sabbath 
is an extended period, not a natural day, and that the work of 
redemption is his sabbath-day's work Read in this 
light, his reason vouchsafed to man for the institution of the 
sabbath, is found to yield a meaning of peculiar breadth and 
. emphasis. God, it seems to say, rests on his sabbath from his 
creative labours, in order that by his sabbath-day’s work he may 
save and elevate you. Rest you also on your sabbaths, that 
through your co-operation with him in this great work, ye 
may be elevated and saved.” Was there ever anything like 
this ?—a startling inconsistency turned round upon us as a 
lesson in evangelical practice, and all in a few smooth-going 
sentences. 

Mr. Miller has a chapter on the Noachian Deluge, in which he 
fully exhibits the difficulties of that case: the large number of 
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creatures to be accommodated in the ark in comparison with those 
formerly supposed—the mammals alone being now set down as 
sixteen hundred ‘species, andthe birds 'six thousand —the im- 
possibility of assembling them from, and redistributing them to, 
their various climates, and so forth. He gets over the embarras 
in his usual pleasant’ style, by adopting the suggestion of Dr. 
Pye Smith, that the Deluge was’ only local, sufficient for the 
destruction of the then limited human family; and he assigns for 
its locality the depressed basin of country now partly occupied. by 
the Caspian and the Aral. ‘Thus nicely arranged, itis “not one 
of the stumblingblocks, but one of the evidences of our faith !” 
The Bible itself happens to relate that God avowed his design 
“to destroy from the face of the earth man, and beast, and creep- 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I have 
made them ;” and we are assured that “ the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth.” But what are these pointed explicit 
sentences to an expositor who sets out with such a holy purpose 
as that of Hugh Miller, and who has only to “ steek” his eyes to 
a text to overcome any of its little awkwardnesses ? 

Our author's book is valuable in one respect, that it strongly 
argues down those who would deny the facts of geology. He 
says at one place, “ Between the scheme of lengthened periods 
and the scheme of a merely local chaos which existed no one 
knows how, which had its scene no one knows where, geological 
science now leaves us no choice whatever.” He gives one whole 
chapter to the geology of the anti-geologists, and concludes thus : 
“There is a time coming, and now not very far distant, when the 
vagaries of the anti-geologists will be as obsolete as those of the 
astronomers who upheld the orthodoxy of Ptolemy against 
Galileo and Newton; and when they will be regarded as a sort 
of curious fossils, very monstrous and bizarre, and altogether of 
an extinct type.” So far well. But the anti-geologists are, after 
all, a set of moles, who neither will nor can see the scientific 
truths of the case—in other words, the historic facts,—and who 
are logically faithful to their lights or their darkness. Hugh 
Miller knew thoroughly the historic facts, and had made a 
scientific reputation as the author of a portion of them. He 
knew them, and he set himself to torturing them and a piece of 
ancient writing, into an identity of meaning, of which they were 
on an é facie and honest reading of both, utterly insusceptible. 
In this sorry task he garbled texts and ignored passages; he 
racked his brain to suicidal insanity in a vain attempt to make 
two and two five. Is it not most melancholy ?—an ingenious 
and naturally earnest and upright mind thus twisting and twisted! 
and through such a cause lost to truer and better ends! In a 
previous work of Miller, we are enabled to trace the education in 
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a narrow theology which led to these dismal results. The 
greedy readiness of a vast class of minds to enter into and en- 
dorse similar errors, is shown by the sale of seventeen thousand 
copies of this book, and the approval passed upon its views in the 
meetings of the religious communion (Free Church of Scotland) 
to which: its:anthor'belonged.*. We are surely justified in 
regarding the whole matter in a very serious light. What are we 
to expect in:'the way of probity from a community where false- 
hood may thus ‘be made with applause to take the place of truth, 
where honours are heaped on a man in proportion to. the skill,and 
ingenuity with which he could subjugate reason and fact to the 
views’ of ‘prejudice? .If great religious lights, authorities, or 
dignities are'seen one day giving a mendacious support to Genesis, 
and on another! interpreting a dubiously reported expression of 
Christ into a sufficient objection to a point in the Divorce Bill 
which all rational people feel to be necessary to morality, many 
ordinary people may well feel their own obligation to speak truly 
and square their actions to sound rules inno slight degree 
extenuated. Speak of the power of existing educational sys- 
tems to moralize the people! we believe that while there are 
inwrought with these educational systems, glorified yet glaring 
fallacies like those we have exposed, our progress is as likely 
to be backward as forward. A book like this, coming forth 
with the highest moral sanctions, and training the minds of 
its readers to read and interpret the plainest language into sense 
widely different, into any sense that may be agreeable, skilling 
them on all occasions to “make the worse appear the better 
reason,” is a power for evil which we should vainly try to esti- 
mate. On the other hand, imagine all those who are employed 
in such perverting processes to turn their talents, their education, 
and their undoubted good meaning and zeal to the advancement 
of truth, pure and simple, and of sound moral views, what a 
different world we might expect it in time to become! 





* At a meeting of the Free Church Commission in Edinburgh, on the 4th 
of March, the Rev. Dr, Hannah passed a high panegyric on Mr, Miller and his 
volume, the result of which he said would be, ‘a conviction of the entire har- 
mony which exists between the latest discoveries of geology and the Mosaic 
account of creation.” —Scottish Paper. 
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1. Papers presented to Parliament relating to the Treaty of 
Paris. 

2. Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecu- 
tions of the Neapolitan Government. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. London: John Murray. 1851. 


3. A Detailed Exposure of the Apology put forth by the 
Neapolitan Government, in Reply to the Charges of Mr. 
Gladstone. London: Longman & Co. 1851. 


HE unusual interest in foreign affairs which had been pro- 

duced by the Russian war has subsided with singular rapidity. 
Less than a twelvemonth has elapsed since the suspension of 
diplomatic relations with Naples; and the question whether the 
efforts of the English Government have been altogether fruitless has 
almost ceased to occupy public attention. Nothing has occurred 
in the rest of Italy to encourage the friends of the national 
cause. Sardinia, alarmed and disturbed by the co-operation of 
England with Austria in the Eastern question has thought herself 
compelled to lean more exclusively on the dangerous support of 
France. The nobles and citizens of Lombardy, if they resisted 
the fascinations of an imperial visit, could not fail to perceive 
that the peasantry and the rabble were wavering after the fashion 
of multitudes. The French minister at Rome has drawn up an 
elaborate apology for priestly government ; and the Pope diversi- 
fies a superstitious pilgrimage to miraculous shrines by an affec- 
tation of solicitude for the subjects who have so long groaned 
under his debasing misrule. The consolation which Italian 
patriots derive from a trust in English sympathy is net unmixed 
with doubt. ‘he friendly counsels given at Turin are rendered 
less weighty by the knowledge that an Austrian partisan repre- 
sents the British crown at Florence. Foreigners cannot be 
expected to understand that the necessity of providing for a 
Whig marquis furnishes a simpler explanation of a diplomatic 
inconsistency than any perfidious purpose on the part of the 
Government. 

Lord Palmerston’s conduct with respect to Naples has com- 
prised the only active measures adopted for the relief of Italian 
grievances. Severely censured and faintly defended at the 
time, his menacing protest against unbearable tyranny has of 
late been in a great measure forgotten. The angry factions 
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which some months ago coalesced to overthrow the minister were 
eager in their complaints that he had done too much or too 
little—too much, it might have been added, for the absolutist 
sympathies of Sir James Graham or of Mr. Disraeli,—too little, 
it was thought, to rouse popular feeling in defence of the policy 
which was assailed. The result of the general election has 
taught the Opposition to lay aside its useless weapons; yet the 
principles involved in the Neapolitan question of 1856 are not 
unworthy of dispassionate consideration. The situation of all 
parties is unchanged, excepting that the victims of Ferdinand 
have endured another year of captivity and torture. It is no con- 
solation to sufferers that the duration of their misfortune has 
worn out the languid sympathy of compassionate neighbours. 

In the present temper of the English people, almost any 
measure directed against Italian tyranny would, in the first 
instance, be popular. The doctrine of non-interference is founded 
on complicated considerations of expediency suggested by 
experience and reflection ; but the natural and honest impulse of 
nations as well as of individuals is to interfere. Ali municipal 
laws recognise the duty of assisting the victim of open robbery 
or assault. International law is only less explicit, because it is 
deduced from the practice of Governments rather than from the 
conscience of mankind. By a necessary fiction, States are 
personified by their de facto rulers; and it is justly considered 
a breach of a mutual understanding, when a foreign Power 
appeals to a domestic party for support. ‘The Convention in 
1793 gave occasion to well-founded remonstrances, by offering 
the assistance of the French arms to all subjects, who in any part 
of the world might think fit to rise against their sovereigns. 
At the Congress of Vienna, the Emperor Alexander was with 
difficulty restrained from inviting the assistance of the Whig 
opposition in England to counteract Lord Castlereagh’s efforts in 
the Polish dispute. ‘he ambitious projects of his successor 
against Turkey became definitely illegal when he undertook the 
defence and patronage of a particular section of Ottoman 
subjects. As a general rule, a foreign State must be regarded as 
a political unit, on nearly the same grounds on which prudent 
and well-bred men shut their eyes to the dissensions of a neigh- 
bour's household. 

Governments have, however, engrafted on the established rule 
an exception which has a tendency to re-open the question. 
Following up the recognised fiction, the personified State may at 
its own pleasure waive its exemption from interference. A 
sovereign may thus invite the aid of a powerful ally to put down 
a formidable insurrection; nor is his independence nominally 
affected by the voluntary acceptance of a service performed at 
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his own request. This corollary from the orthodox doctrine 
was promulgated by Austria in the discussions arising from the 
mention of Italy at the Paris Conference. According to Count 
Buol, the Imperial, Court, always reserves the right, to, comply 
with the appeal of any friendly Government for assistance. Any 
countenance afforded to a discontented population, any opposition 
to the will of the supreme authority, would, be a, lawless and 
unjustifiable act of violence, altogether repugnant to the Austrian 
conscience. ; 

So far the fiction of international law is, to a certain extent 
consistent with itself; but those who have the exclusive function 
of making and of expounding it, have found it necessary to carry 
their induction a step further. Ifa, reigning king may be sup- 
ported on his throne, why, not restore him if he has unhappily 
been precipitated from power by an unnatural rebellion? The 
precedents of successful usurpation in England.and in France 
may be considered exceptional; nor were the Stuarts or the 
Bourbons without foreign supporters, who would willingly have 
replaced them on their thrones. The writ of a Congress, or of a 
Russian or German despot, will not run westward of. the 
Channel or the Rhine ; but there is no reason why districts within 
reach of the executive force should not be compelled to submit 
to the law. In 1849, the King of Hungary had been deposed, 
and his armies had been hopelessly defeated.. In compliance 
with an application for assistance, the Emperor of Russia sent an 
overwhelming force across the Carpathians ; and although Eng- 
land expressed some dissatisfaction, all Europe, including the 
Republican Government of France, acquiesced in the regularity 
of the intervention. If the question had been argued by lawyers, 
instead of being solved at the mouth of the cannon, some incon- 
venient difficulties might have arisen. Assuming interference to 
be admissible at the request either of a de jure or de facto 
sovereign, the rightful monarch of Hungary was a constitutional 
king bound by the limitations which had been the condition of 
the election of his family to the throne. The Russian army 
established un absolute monarch in possession of. prerogatives 
which his ancestors had never claimed. But it would seem 
that international law has deduced from the ideal unity of the 
State the perfect absorption of all its powers and life into the 
personal sovereignty of the king. 

A still more puzzling case has arisen where there has been no 
change of dynasty or of person, but only an internal re-adjust- 
ment of the different functions of the State. It would seem that 
the principles of non-interference were peculiarly applicable 
where a legitimate monarch had conceded or anticipated the 
demands of his people, by becoming a constitutional king, and 
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by submitting'to the control of representative assemblies. But 
the’ bold logieians of Courts are not so easily baffled. Ferdinand 
of Spain had sworn to a constitution; ‘but the Congress of Vienna 
refused to recognise his oath, and the Duke of Angouléme, with 
a hundred thousand Frenchmen, marched to Cadiz to restore 
absolute government and the Inquisition. Ferdinand of Naples 
was no-less profuse’ in’ his liberalism; and he was so far 
master of his own actions, that he was allowed to visit Laybach 
for the purpose 'of reconciling his royal colleagues to the consti- 
tutional system.’ A government established de jure and de facto, 
was not sufficiently established to satisfy the scruples of Austria. 
There’ was, to ‘use an American phrase, a higher law which 
annulled the promises of the king and the resolutions of the 
people. In a few weeks, the worthy Ferdinand returned with a 
foreign army, in spite of his own remonstrances, not against the 
invasion of his country, but against the personal dangers to which 
he fancied himself exposed. “ Ho paura,” he exclaimed, to 
Prince Metternich, “‘ ho paura, it is impossible that I can fight.” 
“There will be no fighting,” said the Minister; “and it is 
necessary that your Majesty should be present with the 
army, to prove” that we are allies and not invaders.” ** Ho 
massima paura,” replied the anxious monarch ; “ you have no 
compassion for my fears.” “Every man,” Princé Metternich 
declared, “is liable to fear; but here there will not be the slightest 
danger.” ‘“‘ No,” said the king, “‘ you cold-blooded Germans have 
no notion of what I mean by fear; you may feel a little uncom- 
fortable, but when I am frightened”— but it is unnecessary to 
report the conversation further. The Austrian minister insisted 
on the condition which was necessary to bring the expedition 
into conformity with international law. Neapolitan unity, with 
the independence and dignity of the nation, was exclusively 
personified in the perjured old driveller who crawled at the heels 
of a foreign general back to the palace of his ancestors. 

Tt is not even indispensable that the occupant of the throne 
should personally desire the enforcement of his rights. In Italy, 
at least, Austria exercises a supreme authority, and secures for 
princes all the authority which they ought to claim, even if they 
are lax in the enforcement of their prerogatives. The occupation 
of Tuscany after the Revolution of 1848 was, in the first in- 
stance, demanded by the reigning sovereign ; but at a later period, 
his remonstrances against the arbitrary conduct of the Austrian 
generals were silenced, and he was reminded that he was himself 
an archduke of the Imperial house. Ferrara was held in 1847 
and 1848 against the repeated protests of the Pope, who is un- 
doubtedly by virtue of his office the most legitimate of sovereigns; 
but at that time Pius IX. was erroneously thought by himself 
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and by others to be favourable to the progress of liberty and to 
the independence of Italy. The Austrian occupation was there- 
fore continued in compliance with the assumed desire of an ideal 
or abstract Pope, who, as it soon appeared, was not unfitly repre- 
sented by the actual successor of St. Peter. It is believed that 
the Regent of Parma in the course of last year objected to the 
occupation of her son’s dominions by a foreign force ; but the law 
of nations has of late years sanctioned all measures tending to 
the enforcement of order ; and order itself has come to mean little 
more than the negative of liberty. Itis compatible with the pre- 
valence of assassination—with the occupation of the roads by 
banditti—and especially with the substitution of martial law for 
the operations of the ordinary tribunals. A free press and a re- 
presentative Government form almost the only institutions incon- 
sistent with order. There can be little doubt that the crusade 
against England which absolutist and ultramontane journals are 
incessantly preaching, would be adopted as highly conducive to 
order and conformable to international law, but for certain mate- 
rial difficulties which are readily appreciated by prudent states- 
men. 

The French occupation of Rome rests on a somewhat different 
footing. The temporal sovereign of the Ecclesiastical States is 
also the spiritual chief of the Catholic world; and the accident 
which gave him an Italian principality has long since been con- 
sidered a political axiom, and incorporated into the public law of 
Europe. Itis thought to concern the dignity of each great Ca- 
tholic monarchy that the Pope should neither be a subject nor a 
dependent of any other Power. Even Avignon, during the papal 
schism and the absence of the Popes from Rome, was held 
in full sovereignty; and the Church retained the city and the 
adjoining county down to the Revolution. At the Congress of 
Vienna, Austria displayed a strong inclination to appropriate the 
Legations; but except during the short interval in which Rome be- 
came a Departmentof the French Empire, it has been admitted that 
the capital was the unalienable property of the Holy See. It is easy 
for diplomatists to prove that the patrimony of the Church is held 
in trust for the faithful or for the legitimate Governments which 
represent them; and it follows that the Pope’s unfortunate sub- 
jects fall under the ban of monarchical Christendom if they 
attempt successfully to shake off the clerical yoke. In 1848, all 
parties in the French Assembly, except the Red Republicans, 
concurred in the policy of restoring Pius TX. by arms. The 
leaders of the minority, with justice and with the letter of their 
new-made constitutiun on their side, might perhaps have baffled 
their opponents if they had possessed the instinct of free and 
Parliamentary government; but Jacobins are as intolerant of a 
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majority as of a hereditary despot. On the first hostile vote, the 
Opposition descended into the streets, and prepared for another 
civil commotion, while Paris was yet reeking with the carnage 
of June. The ruling party rejoiced in the opportunity of pro- 
scribing and banishing the hostile faction, and the Orleanist 
Thiers and the Legitimist Berryer supported the project of inva- 
sion by which the Republican Cavaignac hoped to secure the 
influence of the priests at the impending Presidential election. 
The Bonapartists reaped the harvest sown by their rivals, and the 
piety of France was satisfied by the return of the Pope to his 
dominions over the ruins of the godless Republic. In this instance, 
at least, whatever moral indignation might be felt, there can be 
little doubt that the English Government judged rightly in ab- 
staining from interference. Protestant remonstrances would only 
have inflamed Catholic zeal, and furnished it with additional pre- 
texts for encroachment. ‘The Republic which had taken the 
place of the runaway Pope was revolutionary, seditious, and 
schismatical ; but patronage offered by heretics would probably 
have alarmed even the insurgent population. An invader gains an 
inestimable advantage when he can persuade himself and others 
that he is the champion of religion. The French may perhaps 
in time become tired of their unresisted claims to act as policemen 
and beadles for the protection of a clerical government. In the 
meantime, they have the negative merit of keeping out an Aus- 
trian garrison. 

The original and necessary fiction of the indivisible unity of 
States has thus practically developed itself into a system of 
mutual insurance among kings. The rules of international law 
which have been deduced from the theory deserve little moral 
deference ; but statesmen must regard them with the respect and 
attention which belongs to every existing fact. No single Power 
can effectually counteract the policy which is supported by nearly 
the whole collective force of the Continent. England, although 
not altogether guiltless of undue sympathy with delinquent 
monarchs, has in general kept aloof from the political combinations 
of the absolute Powers. In the time of Napoleon, the indepen- 
dence of nations was in fact identified with the restoration of the 
legitimate dynasties. Spain forgot in hatred of a foreign invader 
the vicious imbecility of the Bourbons, and Pius VII. was 
regarded as a saint and a martyr by the people who suffered 
under the mushroom despotism of a French Prefect-General. 
After the restoration of peace, Lord Castlereagh refused his ad- 
hesion to the Holy Alliance, and Mr. Canning protested strenu- 
ously against the expedition of the Duke of Angouléme. Neither 
Italy nor Hungary can attribute to the English Government any 
direct participation in the exercise of force from which they 
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suffer. The nation has shared with its rulers the responsibility 
of abstaining from crusades in favour of liberty. When circum- 
stances render such interference necessary or advisable, there 
will be no difficulty in finding reasons to justify it. One of the 
supplementary excuses put forward for the assistance offered to 
rulers against their subjects, is derived from the supposed interest 
of established governments in maintaining order and legitimacy. 
It is said that any man has a natural right when his neighbour's 
house is on fire to anticipate the extension of the conflagration to 
his own. 

It is on the same pretext that the rare efforts of liberal diplo- 
macy have been founded. It is urged with much plausibility 
that it is better to obviate revolution than to suppress it; and 
even continental ministers have occasionally admitted that tyranny 
may be carried so far as to provoke, though not to justify, resist- 
ance. Thirty years ago, all the great Powers concurred in a 
representation to Gregory XVI. that the administration of the 
Ecclesiastical States was even too imbecile and atrocious. The 
sufferings of the inhabitants might exclusively concern the Holy 
Father and the College of Cardinals; but insurrections occasion- 
ally broke out, and they might possibly extend from Romagna 
into Lombardy. The Pope, as might have been expected, declined 
or neglected to follow the friendly advice of his allies and pro- 
tectors ; but the remonstrance remained as a precedent for future 
diplomatic interventions. The President of the French Republic, 
who had himself formerly joined an armed rebellion against the 
Papal Government, attempted, after the capture of Rome, by his 
letter to Colonel Ney, once more to influence the domestic policy 
of the Vatican ; but the owner of an unalienable property has 
little motive for troubling himself to preserve it. A new revolu- 
tion, followed by a second retirement to Gaeta, would only throw 
upon France the necessity of sending another army to prove that 
the king or emperor for the time being was still the eldest son of 
the Church. 

The secret history of the Congress of Paris is not yet known 
to the world; but it would seem that Lord Clarendon adroitly 
made use of an established fiction to introduce into the protocols 
an authoritative protest against the misgovernment of Naples. 
The communication addressed by Count Walewski to the Pleni- 
potentiaries, at one of the latest sittings, was evidently a com- 
promise resulting from separate discussions with the representa- 
tives of England, and perhaps of Sardinia. The offensive menace 
against Belgium, and the denunciation of the liberty of the press, 
may have been the price of French concurrence in the manifesto 
addressed to the King of Naples. It would have been an unpre- 
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cedented innovation if the Congress had been asked to sympathize 
with the victims who linger in the: dungeons of Ischia and of 
Procida: but it was easy to assert, without special consideration 
of’ the facts of the case, that the cruelty and perfidy of the king, 
however laudable in themselves, endangered the tranquillity of 
Italy, and consequently the peace of Europe. The fact of remon- 
strance was far more important than the cunventional excuse by 
which it might be introduced. . The protest of the Great Powers, 
or of France and England, against the shameful misgovernment 
of Southern Italy could not fail to be generally accepted as an 
admission that the king had exceeded the large extent of licence 
allowed to legitimate monarchs. 

‘In political: controversies, fictions possess a great advantage 
from offering no point of attack to an adversary. No logical 
triumph can be gained by the denial of a major, which the 
adversary knows to be untrue. The King of Naples at once 
declared with sincerity, and: probably with truth, that the soli- 
citude of the Allies for his security was founded on a miscon- 
ception. His imprisonments and his system of terror may pos- 
sibly render insurrection impracticable; but the interference of 
England was not exactly intended to take place in the exclusive 
interest of the Neapolitan crown. All honest men, below the 
degree of diplomatists, consider that the only redeeming feature 
of oppression is the same which seems exclusively objectionable 
in the eyes of absolutists, its tendency to provoke resistance and 
punishment. Many Englishmen will sympathize with the old 
poetical belief that it is a divine interposition which hardens the 
hearts of tyrants; but as long as a legitimate object can be 
secured in conformity with established forms, it is absurd to raise 
unnecessary obstacles by criticising diplomatic phraseology. The 
public censure pronounced against the King of Naples was not 
less a gain to humanity, because it was professedly dictated by a 
solicitude for the security of Governments. 

In the case of Sardinia there might be some foundation for the 
complaint, which was purely conventional on the part of England 
and of France. The discontent of the Italians in general occasions 
a vexatious vigilance on the part of Austria, and compels Piedmont 
to maintain an army which constitutes a heavy burden on the 
finances of the State. Count Cavour, at least, was in earnest in 
his protests, although his colleagues at the Congress might 
interest themselves only for the Neapolitan population, or for 
their crowned oppressor. Incidentally it may be remarked, that 
among other advantages conferred on the Italian cause by the 
establishment of a constitutional system in Sardinia, not the least 
is the diplomatic locus standi which alliance with a Govern- 
{Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XIT."No.I. O 
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ment, at the same time liberal and legitimate, gives to English 
ministers who desire to favour the independence of the Peninsula, 
Exiles and Republican enthusiasts ought to feel that foreign 
co-operation can only be obtained by recognised authorities. 
“Ttaly” and “ the people” may form excellent watchwords, but at 
present they are only words and abstractions. It is impossible 
to assume that the nation is represented by a few individuals 
wandering under ingenious disguises over the face of Europe. 
The Court of Turm has a local and legal existence, and a 
friendly power may properly guarantee its territories against 
foreign invasion. The possible danger to the Sardinian Crown 
from the civil discontent of the neighbouring population, has in 
this instance furnished a pretext for an intervention which might 
otherwise have been impossible. 

It is the business of ambassadors and of foreign secretaries to 
see that an act of interference is brought into harmony, as far as 
possible, with diplomatic forms and proprieties. It is for the 
nation and for the Government which represents it to determine 
whether there is sufficient ground for an exceptional intervention 
between an independent sovereign and his subjects. As a general 
rule, it is both inexpedient and unjust to encourage resistance to 
established authorities. However anomalous or undesirable a 
form of Government may be thought, it must be presumed that the 
stronger 1f not the better part of the nation acquiesces in its 
existence. It is useless to entrust power to a feeble minority, or to 
a multitude too weak to maintain superiority. A community is in 
stable equilibrium only when those who are strongest find them- 
selves at the head of affairs. It often happens that the natural 
adjustment of forces is deranged by exceptional circumstances or 
by the advantage of possession; but a foreign Government can 
seldom judge of the true balance, and the probability is, that alien 
interference will serve rather to disturb than to restore the true 
relations of parties and of classes. Assistance offered in the 
establishment of a constitution involves the subsequent duty 
of securing its maintenance; but a right of habitual inter- 
ference is altogether inconsistent with the independence of the 
protected State. In modern times, a similar relation has seldom 
been established, except for purposes of oppression. Catherine 
and Frederick guaranteed the anarchical constitution of Poland, 
and they attempted to extend their baleful patronage to Sweden. 
The Prussian agents at the Court of Gustavus made no secret of 
their determination to use the power which they claimed for the 
purpose of weakening a neighbour who might possibly become a 
formidable rival. The Russian Court assumed a protectorate 
over the outlying dependencies of Turkey, and all but succeeded 
in establishing a similar control over the Christian population of 
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the empire. No minor State can afford to purchase domestic 
liberty at the cost of subjecting its own Government to the 
dictates of a foreign nation. 

As the proposed interference was to be confined, at least in the 
first instance, to a bare remonstrance, there would perhaps have 
been no valid objection to a declaration in favour of the Neapo- 
litan Constitution, except that it would have certainly been 
useless. But the English representative would not have attained 
his object if he had acted alone; and in obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of an ally, it was necessary to renounce the exercise of an 
absolutely independent discretion. For the practical purpose in 
view, it was evident that a word from Austria or from France 
would be far more effectual than a fresh promulgation of the 
opinions repeatedly expressed by the English Government. It 
would have been idle to propose to Count Walewski a protest 
against the forcible suppression of representative institutions ; 
but the French Emperor can have little desire to see monarchy 
reduced to an absurdity or to a scandal. No satire is so offen- 
sive as the exaggerated caricature of a questionable peculiarity. 
There are spies at Paris ; there are political prisoners at Cayenne; 
the French press is subjected to restrictions which constantly 
interfere with its independence : but still there is a wide difference 
between France and Naples; nor could any accusation be more 
offensive than the taunt subsequently contained in a Neapolitan 
despatch, that all the acts of King Ferdinand might be paralleled 
by the boasted process of restoring order under the new Empire. 
The upper and middle classes in France are not subjected to a 
chronic terror; the education of the people is not deliberately 
discountenanced. The intellectual and political aristocracy of 
the parliamentary epoch is allowed to live in tranquillity, on con- 
dition of abstinence from plots and from active opposition. 
Thiers and Guizot, Tocqueville and Montalembert, still influence 
opinion by their writings, while Poerio is languishing in chains 
for the crime of having believed and served his sovereign. 

Notwithstanding the lukewarmness which has been since dis- 
played, there is no reason to doubt that the French Government 
really desired to check the atrocious practices of the Neapolitan 
tyrant. The servile press of Paris, of Vienna, and of St. Peters- 
burg has from the first paid England the high compliment of 
assuming that no other power could be in earnest in denouncing 
oppression ; but the compliments which are offered to the Emperor 
Napoleon on the ground of his assumed perfidy, imply a severe 
censure on his sagacity and firmness. Even a continental cour- 
tier might think. a burst of moral indignation more respectable 
than a hypocritical sympathy dictated by deference to the wishes 
of England. The misgovernment censured by the Allies is of no 
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ordinary kind. The King of Naples may find excuses plausible 
enough for absolutist judges, when he defends the suppression of 
the constitution which he voluntarily and expressly confirmed 
after the disturbances of May, 1848. The employment of servile 
judges and of false witnesses prompted by the police, the scan- 
dalous disregard of truth in evidence and of law in criminal pro- 
ceedings—above all, the shocking cruelty practised on a multitude 
of innocent victims, may have excited genuine disgust in France 
as well as in England. 

The moral ground on which the intervention was based, dis- 
penses with the necessity of a minute inquiry into the distinct 
claims of Sicily and of the united kingdom on the assistance of 
England. The perfidy and inhumanity of the King have been of 
late years most strikingly exhibited in his dealings with his sub- 
jects on this side the Faro. The people of Sicily were open 
enemies, who, after partially conquering their independence, had 
deposed the reigning dynasty. Since their overthrow by the 
fortune of war, the leaders haye in too many instances languished 
in prison or in exile ; but the victims have been less immediately 
within reach of the Royal clemency, and successive Viceroys 
have been comparatively lukewarm in carrying out their master’s 
vengeance. The most conspicuous of the prisoners on the main- 
land were neither conspirators nor rebels. Their crime consists 
in serving their King according to the actual constitution of the 
country. The Neapolitan Chamber of Deputies supported the 
policy of the Government in coercing the Sicilian revolt; yet 
soon afterwards an absolute majority of the members were either 
imprisoned or banished. If the English intervention had a 
political object, Sicily would on some grounds have a stronger 
claim to sympathy. The only plausible charge of inconsistency 
arising out of the mission of Lord Minto refers to the affairs of 
the island. 

In the year 1847, before the outbreak of the European revolu- 
tions, Ferdinand II. earned his nickname of Bomba, by his mode 
of suppressing a premature insurrection at Reggio and at Messina. 
Soon afterwards, the inhabitants of Palermo, indignant at the 
horrible oppression of their country, formally announced their 
intention to renounce their allegiance, unless a constitution was 
conceded before the King’s birthday, the 12th of January, 1848. 
On the arrival of the appointed day, the Sicilians kept their word ; 
and a week later, the Royal army under General Desauget was 
utterly defeated. Before the end of February, the whole island, 
with the exception of the forts at Syracuse and Messina, was in 
the hands of the patriots. But for the fatal security which led 
them to neglect the capture of the citadel of Messina, it is pos- 
sible that the supremacy of Naples might have been finally 
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terminated. It was natural that the English Government should 
approye of successful resistance to a depotism more than ordi- 
narily lawless. The French Revolution, which in its results 
swept away all the ancient securities of freedom in Europe, had 
found Sicily in possession of the ancient Norman Constitution, 
which had survived for seven or eight centuries. The old fran- 
chises had been, respected, by the Swabian emperors, by the 
Houses of Aragon and of Anjou, by Austria, by Sayoy, and even 
by the Bourbon cadets, who have now possessed the crown for 
-more than a hundred years, When the Royal family, expelled 
from their continental dominions, were occupying Sicily under 
continental protection, it was not unnatural that an attempt 
should be made to transform the old feudal fabric into a modern 
representative system. The Constitution of 1812, established 
under the influence of Lord William Bentinck, was generally 
believed to possess the guarantee of England; but after the 
peace, when it was suppressed by Ferdinand, Lord Castlereagh 
was more solicitous for the rights of dynasties than for the liber- 
ties of nations. A doubt might exist whether the institutions of 
Sicily had been formally guaranteed; but it might have been 
irresistibly urged that the Royal act was a violation of international 
right, as well as of good faith and justice. By a secret treaty 
concluded at Vienna, Ferdinand had bound himself to make his 
own political system conformable to that which might be esta- 
blished by Austria in the Lombard and Venetian kingdom. 
England might have rightfully opposed a measure in itself 
obnoxious, which was avowedly dictated by a foreign Power. 
Lord Minto at first endeavoured to negotiate between the insur- 
gents and the King; but the Government of Palermo refused to 
accept the Constitution which had been, in the mean time, published 
at Naples; and in April the Parliament, convened according to the 
provisions of 1812, proclaimed the deposition of the Bourbons 
from the throne. The English agent had, in the mean time, 
declined. farther interference, and his mission soon afterwards 
terminated. The Government, under the presidency of the 
Admiral Ruggiero Settimo, included many estimable and enlight- 
ened men; but it committed three fatal errors. The citadel of 
Messina was not stormed; Charles Albert was not assisted in his 
struggle against Austria; and, above all, the election of a king 
was delayed in deference to the republican party. One candi- 
date for the Crown, whose pretensions have not generally been 
known, might possibly have displayed, in defence of Sicilian in- 
dependence, those powers which have since astonished the world 
in a more conspicuous place, though in a far more questionable 
cause. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, not yet President of the 
French Republic, intimated to the Provisional Government his 
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willingness to become the successor of the dethroned Ferdinand ;* 
but it is not surprising that little attention was paid to the claims 
of a pretender, who, known only as an unsuccessful adventurer, 
was generally supposed to be a wrong-headed charlatan. A 
plausible and unobjectionable choice was at last made in the 
person of the Duke of Genoa, whose aneestors had first taken 
the kingly title from Sicily; but, in the mean time, the tide of 
Italian fortune had turned. Charles Albert had been beaten back 
by Radetzky from Mantua to Milan, and within his own frontier ; 
and the Piedmontese prince thought himself compelled to refuse 
a crown which would not have been recognised even by the 
English Government. On the subsequent conquest of the island, 
Admiral Parker and his French colleague interfered, only for the 
purpose of checking the vengeance of the Royal arms. The 
acquiescence of England in the counter-revolution is the founda- 
tion of the charge, so often repeated by absolutists, of treason to 
the cause of liberty. 

The only special claim of the constitutional party in Naples to 
the assistance of England is founded on the share which we 
took in the protection and restoration of the present dynasty. 
But for foreign protection, Ferdinand would have lost Sicily as 
well as Naples; and it is possible that Murat, in possession of 
both portions of the kingdom, might have been able to maintain 
his power. In 1815 the legitimate monarch was conveyed to his 
continental dominions by an English squadron. If his cause 
was then esteemed national and just, Napoleon was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the mistake. Austria, long the most vigorous conti- 
nental champion of independence, and at the moment co-operating 
with England against the Russian usurpation of Poland, was 
inveterately hostile to Murat. The replacement of a life-long 
enemy by an ancient dependent, was not unreasonably thought 
a triumph of English policy. The atrocious misgovernment 
since practised for forty years by three generations of princes, 
may well excite resentment as well as indignation, though it may 
give us no diplomatic title to interfere. 

The misgovernment which has occasioned and justified the 
withdrawal of the English and French Legations is the same 
in kind, and often in the individual cases, as that which was 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone in his celebrated pamphlet; but 
the additional lapse of six or seven years has added principal and 
interest to the accumulated stock of iniquity, and, it may be hoped, 
to the future retribution. Every honest man in Europe was roused 
to indignation by the picture of Poerio in chains six months after 


* This statement is made on the oral authority of a Sicilian, since deceased, 
who held a high and confidential office under the Provisional Government. 
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his sentence. The misery which, in common with his fellow- 
captives, he must have suffered in six years of imprisonment, is 
horrible to think of. It matters little whether the future reaction 
is called vengeance or justice—the native herb or the cultivated 
plant will be almost equally acceptable—provided indignation 
does not balk and anticipate itself by assuming the form of 
assassination. The municipal laws of Naples, even anterior 
to the Constitution, were founded on the Code Napoleon. The 
administrative system is an exact copy of that which has 
been found compatible, in France, with order and with regular 
government, though unfortunately not with freedom. The sendaco 
and aggiunto correspond to the maire and adjoints. In a higher 
sphere, the intendenti and their deputies perform the functions 
of prefects and sub-prefects. The judges are, as in all other 
countries, bound to administer the laws; witnesses are, it may 
be presumed, theoretically expected to swear to the truth; and 
even policemen nominally exist for the protection of the commu- 
nity from criminal fraud and violence. The friends of liberty 
desire little change in the existing system, except that it should 
be maintained and enforced under the superintendence of autho- 
rities representing the nation. The friends of humanity complain 
not of bad laws, but of utter defiance of law—of a thorough- 
going and successful conspiracy to undermine all the sanctions 
of human society. Modern tyrants have attached the name of 
anarchy to opposition offered to absolute rule, even when it is 
authorized by positive law. In 1812 it was the crime of Ger- 
mans who were suspected of disaffection to Napoleon. In our 
own generation the disease has become chronic under the con- 
tinental monarchies ; but its symptoms have been most promi- 
nently exhibited in Hungary and in Italy. Greek writers took a 
different view of political justice. They held it self-evident that, 
government by fixed law was the only condition in which men could 
worthily exist ; and despots, unfettered by external rules, appeared 
to them to stand without the pale of civilization, and to be ex- 
cluded from the human rights which they denied to others. 

The accuracy of the ancient theory of anarchy or of lawlessness 
is sufficiently illustrated by the proceeding of the King of Naples 
since 1848. In January of that year, under pressure of a threat- 
ened insurrection, he promised, and soon. afterwards published, the 
Constitution which has served as a pretext for his subsequent 
persecutions. As if in anticipation of the zest which perjury 
might hereafter add to treason, Ferdinand seems to have revelled 
in the use of those unctuous phrases which are so dear to pious 
villany. The proclamation is made in the “awful Name of the 
most Holy and Almighty God, the Trinity in Unity, to whom 
alone it appertains to read the depths of the heart, and whom we 
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loudly invoke as the Judge of the simplicity of our intentions and 
of the unreserved sincerity with which we have determined to 
enter upon the paths of the new political order.” It is true that 
the more zealous revolutionists displayed much indiscretion. In 
March they extorted further concessions from the King; and on 
the 15th of May they gave him an excuse for attacking and 
defeating the population of the capital ; but, after the victory of 
the Royal troops, Ferdinand once more declared “his fixed and 
irrevocable will to maintain the Constitution of the 10th of 
February pure and free from every stain of excess. . . . It will 
be the sacrosanct altar, upon which must rest the destinies of 
our most beloved people and our Crown. . . . Confide with the 
utmost fulness of your hearts in our good faith, in our sense of 
religion, and in our sacred and spontaneous oath.” In the latter 
part of May the King was assuredly free from compulsion, and 
he still recognised his oath as spontaneous. After a dissolution 
the new Chambers were, in fact, summoned to meet, and they 
were only finally dismissed in March, 1849. 

The prosecutions which followed, with all their horrible fraud 
and cruelty, were intended to punish those who had been guilty 
of three cognate offences. Fidelity to the Constitution, sympathy 
with the cause of Italian unity, and consequent hostility to 
Austria, were crimes not to be pardoned, even though they were 
to be punished under fictitious pretences. It.is unnecessary to 
repeat the proofs of the King’s apparent complicity with the 
guilt of the constitutional party. His ostensible opinion as to 
the union of Italy is to be found in the Proclamation of the 7th 
of April, during the ministry of Troja. ‘‘ We consider,” says the 
King, “the Italian League as substantially existing .. . . already 
we have despatched an expedition by sea, and one division is in 
motion by land along the coast of the Adriatic, to act in concert 
with the army of Central Italy. ‘The fortunes of our common 
country are about to be decided on the plains of Lombardy, and 
every prince and people of the peninsula is bound to hasten and 
share in the struggle which is to secure her independence, liberty, 
and glory . . . . the contest will be for the mighty interest of 
Italian nationality. .... Let there be union, self-devotion, 
and fortitude, and the independence of our lovely Italy will be 
obtained.” About the same time, General Pepe, then in high appa- 
rent favour, and destined to the command of the contingent on the 
Po, said to the King, “Sire, having married an Austrian princess, it 
is to be expected that you should be averse to making war against 
that Power.” Ferdinand replied without hesitation, ‘ You are 
mistaken—I have always detested Austria.” It is possible that 
in this single instance the King may have indulged in a true 
statement, in the just confidence that it was calculated to produce 
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a false impression. Confederates in crime, and especially subor- 
dinates, seldom love their accomplices. The volunteers who, 
by express permission, remained with the army of Charles Albert 
after the recal of the contingent, were, to the number of 6000, 
refused permission to return to their native country on the termi- 
nation of the war. But exile is the mildest form of Neapolitan 
tyranny. 

Within a few days from the dissolution of the Chamber, 
Navarro, who has by an undeserved compliment been called the 
Neapolitan Jeffries, was appointed President of the Criminal 
Court. Before the end of the following year, fifty-one judges 
were dismissed in various parts of the kingdom, that their places 
might be filled by more trustworthy instruments of oppression. 
The atrocities which followed have resounded throughout Europe : 
but up to the present time no improvement has taken place in 
the administration of justice. Mr. Gladstone's residence at 
Naples occurred in the autumn of 1850, and his letter to Lord 
Aberdeen, after being uselessly submitted to the delinquent 
Government, was published in the following spring. The charges 
which were then brought against the highest authorities 
of the State have been amply confirmed, both by the official 
attempts to confute them, and by the subsequent practice of 
similar iniquities. ‘‘ The incessant systematic, deliberate violation 
of the law by the power appointed to watch over it,’"—“ the violation 
of human and written law carried on for the purpose of violating 
every other law, unwritten and eternal, human and divine—the 
wholesale persecution of virtue when united with intelligence,’"— 
“ the bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, hostility to what- 
ever in the nation really lives and moves,’"—“ the perfect prostitu- 
tion of the judicial office which has made it, under veils only too 
threadbare and transparent, the degraded recipient of the vilest 
and clumsiest forgeries, set up wilfully and deliberately, by the 
immediate advisers of the Crown, for the purpose of destroying 
the freedom, ay, and even if not by capital sentences, the life of the 
most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished and refined of the 
whole community,’—“ the savage and cowardly system of moral 
as well as in a lower degree of physical, torture,”"—all these 
crimes were brought home to the Government, and more 
especially to the King. ‘Some surprise was occasioned by the 
whimsical protests interspersed through this fierce philippic, 
against all attempts to weaken the Divine authority of established 
governments; but Mr. Gladstone on this, as on many other 
occasions, proved that a hairsplitting sophistical theorist may, 
in action, be a man of energy and resolution. It is said that 
the contrivances by which he procured a portion of his information 
were both ingenious and daring. ‘The Neapolitan authorities 
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found with astonishment that an English ex-minister had made 
his way to the dungeon where prisoners of his own rank and of 
his own political opinions were bound in pairs by a heavy chain 
which was never loosened night or day. 

The moral degradation of the culprits was singularly illustrated 
by the manner in which the accusation was met. The authors of 
the official answer, entitled ‘“ Rassegna degli errori e delle 
fallacie pubblicate dal Signor Gladstone, cc., displayed an 
audacity of falsehood and a cynical obtuseness of perception which 
might alone have proved the substantial justice of the charges 
which had been made. An unpublished copy of the Apology 
having been entrusted to a newspaper correspondent, himself 
an agent and accomplice of the Court, the summary which was 
communicated to English readers was materially altered from the 
original. Another wretched pamphleteer, employed for the same 
purpose, was compelled to invent falsehoods of his own less 
incredible than those which were intended for continental con- 
sumption. The Paris Univers alone, with its priestly sympathy 
for cruelty and for injustice, adopted and reproduced the sub- 
stance of this shameless defence. The official apologist, in one 
part of his argument, actually quoted as an independent authority 
the mercenary scribbler who had been in the first instance com- 
missioned to take off the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s statements in 
England. A full and eloquent confutation of the falsehoods 
contained in the Rassegna, including many additional illustra- 
tions of judicial and executive iniquity, is contained in the 
“Detailed Exposure of the Apology,” composed on the spot as 
the result of careful investigation in the autumn of 1851.* The 
writer confirms Mr. Gladstone’s representation that in the cele- 
brated trial of the Unita Italiana no credible proof was tendered 
that such a society had ever existed, while the statement that 
Poerio had been one of its members was shown on the part 
of the prosecution to be almost impossible. The defendant, to 
show the impossibility of his having treated the police witness 
Jervolino as a confidant, produced a letter which had been in his 
possession before the date of the alleged conversations, in which 
the same informer denounced him to the police. The President 
Navarro received the letter, not for the purpose of discrediting the 





* The author of the “Detailed Exposure” was the late Mr. Henry 
Lushington, Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta. His sympathy, at 
the same time enthusiastic and clear-headed, with the cause of Italy, was 
farther shown by a History of the War of 1848 and 1849, contained in two 
articles in the “ Edinburgh Review.” At Malta he was known to many of 
the exiles as a benefactor and cordial friend. To the memory of one of their 
number he addressed, shortly before his own decease, a singularly graceful 
and touching poem, which appeared in Zhe Examiner early in 1855. 
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witness, but as evidence of the statements which it contained to 
the prejudice of Poerio. Among many proofs of official wicked- 
ness contained in the “ Detailed Exposure,” one may be selected for 
repetition. At the close of the prolonged investigation, the judges 
drew up a confused Decisioni, or statement of the facts supposed to 
be proved, and adding the sentences on the several prisoners, 
returned the document to the Department of Justice. The 
minister then employed an advocate unconnected with the cause, 
to deduce from the Decisioni, under the technical title of Con- 
sideranti, the grounds on which the decision was applied to the 
cases of the respective prisoners. The complete judgment was 
finally published as proceeding directly from the Court. Thus the 
sentences were passed before the grounds on which they were 
founded had even been devised. 

Mr. Gladstone and other writers who denounced the wicked- 
ness of the Government and of its tribunals, necessarily confined 
themselves to a limited selection of facts. The detailed reports 
of trials produced even a deeper impression of disgust on those 
who had the opportunity of consulting them. It appeared that 
the mockery of justice, which would have been burlesque if it 
had not so horribly pervaded every portion of the process, the 
statements of witnesses, the questions on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, the conclusions drawn by the Court from the various allega- 
tions, were systematically calculated to sustain the fabric of false- 
hood. Numerous witnesses retracted statements which they had 
made in prison, on the ground that their words had been dictated 
by police agents under menaces, and sometimes by torture. In 
almost every instance the public prosecutor demanded the punish- 
ment of the repentant informer; and the judgment frequently 
recited the testimony given under constraint, without reference 
to the subsequent retractation. Among the pretexts for one of 
the sentences, it was stated that the prisoner had been in the 
habit of entering a provincial town at night, and in a clandestine 
manner, of course for suspicious purposes. It was not thought 
worth while to notice that the accused had proved that, residing 
in Naples, he was in the habit of visiting his father in the town 
which was the scene of his imaginary plots. Starting from the 
capital early in the morning, he could only reach his destination 
after nightfall, and his journeys had been uniformly performed in 
a carriage, subject, no doubt, to numerous demands for his pass- 
port, on the part of the police. A hostile witness in England 
might accuse an opponent of lurking in a neighbourhood which 
he might frequent ; but a judge would require some proof of the 
imputation, even if it were not voluntarily explained away. 

The more tragic prosecutions were occasionally relieved by 
judicial conspiracies, almost humorous in their undisguised 
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rascality. It was expected, as a matter of course, that the wit- 
nesses should be perjured agents of the police, and the judges 
corrupt and docile instruments of the Government. The sup- 
posed act, or corpus delicti, was in a majority of instances a mere 
fiction, invented to colour the vengeance which had really been 
provoked by loyalty to a sovereign who, for the time, called him- 
self constitutional. It might at least have been expected that 
the prisoners should be bond fide objects of accusation: but 
experience showed that even the dock of the criminal court was 
sometimes occupied by accomplices of the prosecution. The 
object of the farce was to procure a confession which might 
appear to implicate some innocent person. Such devices have 
been attempted in other countries, but seldom on so large a scale. 
In the autumn of 1851 a trial, in which it was attempted to 
prove the complicity of the English minister, occupied the court 
for a considerable time. When the desired scandal had been 
extracted and made public, the proceedings were brought to 
a close by sentences of unexampled leniency, which probably were 
never enforced. It was well known that the plot had, as usual, been 
contrived by the police; and that the accusers, the witnesses, and 
the accused belonged to the Unita, not of Italy, but of the great 
corporation of sbirri. Neapolitans spoke of such transactions to 
their English friends, as of a well-known and familiar system, 
with shrugs and smiles, as of men who find a melancholy 
amusement in the helplessness of their own indignation. 

For five years the victims of these devilish persecutions have 
been languishing in dungeons. Mr. Gladstone conjectured the 
number of political prisoners in 1850 at about 20,000; and the 
accuracy of his estimate is borne out by many weighty arguments 
in the “ Detailed Exposure.” The official apology had, with 
characteristic mendacity, reduced the list to 2000: but it was 
proved that the actual returns from single prisons in many 
instances outnumbered the total amount assigned to entire 
provinces. The author of the “ Rassegna,” after stating that 
many of the 2000 had since been released by Royal clemency, 
was not ashamed to publish lists of pardons containing a greater 
number of names than those which had previously been admitted 
as representing the prisoners. It is difficult to judge whether 
the number of sufferers has been reduced or increased. But 
within the present year a circular instructed the police agents 
throughout the kingdom to arrest all persons who wore beards 
or unseemly hats, who were supposed to read newspapers with 
tov much eagerness, and especially all who expressed sympathy 
with France and England in the war with Russia. The flogging 
commission was instituted as an accessory to the same policy of 
repression. The police have authority to inflict blows on almost 
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all persons whom they choose to accuse or suspect of any political 
unsoundness. Yet corporal punishment before trial is as dis- 
tinctly illegal in Naples as in England or in the United States. 

Remonstrance may fail to produce any immediate effect ; but 
it will at least tend to correct the judgment of the oppressed 
population, and perhaps to suspend their despair. The long- 
continued association of power and prosperity with crime tends 
to corrupt the judgment; and it is well to remind the people 
that Governments far more powerful than their own utterly dis- 
approve of the existing tyranny. Public opinion is in all com- 
munities, to a great extent, composed of the worship of strength ; 
but in countries where freedom has been rarely enjoyed, it contains 
scarcely any other element. ‘The Neapolitan police instinctively 
arrived at a just conclusion when they endeavoured to conceal 
from their unhappy flock the news that Sebastopol had fallen. 
While the title to a house depends on its being kept by a strong 
man armed, the tidings that a stronger than he is approaching, 
naturally produce an expectation of change. Blustering pro- 
clamations, displays of troops and of cannon, the Royal affecta- 
tion of indifference or of triumph, will but partially deceive the 
nation. The certainty will remain, that England and France 
have expressed their displeasure ; and none but the lowest rabble 
can suppose that, if the two Great Powers have paused, their 
hesitation is owing to fear. ‘The voluntary forbearance of an 
irresistible adversary furnishes no safe pretext for boasting. The 
disappointment produced by mvuderate and partial measures may 
easily be excused ; but hasty critics go too far when they pro- 
pound the doctrine that a threat ought always, if ineffectual, to be 
followed by a blow. It is the want of power to strike, and not the 
absence of will, which renders menaces contemptible. The dis- 
approbation which is expressed by coolness, or by suspending the 
ordinary forms of courtesy, has the advantage of deliberate inde- 
finiteness. It may be the final penalty of misconduct, but it 
may also imply a purpose of further action; in the meantime, 
the choice and the knowledge of the future remains with the 
judge, and not with the offender. 

There may appear to be sufficient grounds for censuring the 
Government, as deficient either in prudence or in vigour; but no 
liberal politician ought to concur in any hostile movement which 
is not suggested by genuine sympathy with the cause of Italy. 
For seven or eight years it has been asserted in all parts of 
Europe that Lord Palmerston prompted and then abandoned the 
national movement in 1848. The charge, although far from 
literally true, is founded, as we have already shown, on plausible 
grounds. The Foreign Secretary sympathized to a certain extent 
with the efforts of the Sicilians, and he cordially approved of the 
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grant of a Constitution to Naples. It is unknown whether his 
passive acquiescence in the subsequent counter-revolutions was 
suggested by his own estimate of politieal expediency, or by the 
scruples of colleagues far less advanced than himself; but the 
charge of deserting the liberal party has seldom been brought 
forward by those who are supposed: to have been betrayed and 
sacrificed. ‘The complaints of English perfidy are echoed to 
this day by the absolutist journals of Paris, and urged by the 
servile courtiers of Vienna. The King of Naples was, as it has 
been seen, so far from appreciating the services rendered to his 
cause, that, in the course of his political trials, some of his 
favourite witnesses were employed to implicate Sir William 
Temple, together with his Sardinian colleague at Naples, in one 
of the conspiracies invented by the police. The patriots of 
Italy may have been disappointed or offended ; but on the whole 
they have been just and generous to England. They will 
scarcely approve of complaints that the recent interference was 
inefficient, on the part of those who, in substance, maintain that 
the Government ought not to have interfered at all. Friendly 
intentions are seldom rewarded with gratitude, unless they result 
in practical services; but the failure to confer a benefit is cer- 
tainly no cause for resentment. The recal of the Embassy 
offered a favourable contrast to Prince Gortschakoff's circular of 
last autumn. 

When it is assumed that an effort to check Neapolitan tyranny 
was justifiable in principle, the farther question arises whether 
the proceedings of the English Government were compatible with 
prudence, and, as far as circumstances allowed, effective. It 
must be remembered that the possibilities of useful interference 
lay within a narrow range. The suggestions of the democratic 
exiles in general have no practica] application to Lord Clarendon 
and his colleagues. When an orator recommends to a popular 
audience active co-operation with revolution on the Continent, 
he tacitly implies an opinion that the nation must, in the first 
instance, regenerate itself by a revolution or sweeping readjust- 
ment of institutions at home. It would be absurd to complain 
that Queen, Lords, and Commons refrained from a crusade for 
the universal establishment of the social and democratic Republic. 
A minister professing such a policy, if it is possible to imagine 
his existence, would fail to find a single supporter in. either 
House of Parliament. A portion of the classes who govern the 
country might be better disposed to sympathize with an insur- 
rection in favour of a constitutional government; but there is at 
present no ostensible party in Naples with whom a Liberal 
alliance could be formed. Subject races, as the Hungarians or 
the inhabitants of Lombardy, may be aided by foreigners to rise 
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against their alien rulers; but domestic discontent can seldom 
be presumed as a ground for armed interference. 

It may be said that, although the English Government had 
neither the right nor the power to restore Neapolitan liberty, yet 
the protest against the existing cruelty and anarchy ought to 
have been more vigorously enforced. The answer will be, that 
without the consent of France it was impossible to effect any 
practical good, and that. an independent coadjutor necessarily 
influenced the joint proceedings. The withdrawal of the ambas- 
sadors, ineffectual as it may have been at the time, was of itself 
a grave innovation on the political traditions of Europe. The 
right which has been assumed of indicating displeasure against 
gross misgovernment, involves the further right to redress the 
evil, when intervention may be thought expedient. The English 
Government might easily have signified by the suspension of 
relations the disapprobation which has been frequently expressed ; 
but the lesson to the King of Naples was rendered far more 
serious and alarming by the participation of France in the de- 
monstration. Censure on the part of a potentate who is neither 
scrupulous nor devoted to freedom, is in this case more impressive 
than the indignation which might be supposed to be prompted by 
love of liberty as well as by regard to humanity. 

King Ferdinand has,. up to the present time, thought proper to 
treat the remonstrances of the Western Powers with ostentatious 
contempt. The first reply of his Cabinet resembled the scolding of a 
virago after conviction at the bar of the Old Bailey. Ireland, com- 
monly supposed on the Continent to be governed by martial law, and 
India, obscurely known by traditions handed down from the days 
of Burke, furnished obvious grounds of recrimination against 
England. ‘The Emperor of the French was more awkwardly 
reminded that he also had suppressed a Constitution, and sen- 
tenced political opponents without trying them. On reflection, a 
tone somewhat more modest and courteous was adopted ; but the 
representatives of the remonstrant Courts were allowed to depart 
without an audience; and the Swiss regiments are day after day 
reviewed as a warning to foreign meddlers. The lesson which 
has been administered may, nevertheless, be useful, if only because 
it may at any time be repeated in a more impressive form. 
Domestic tyranny is no longer conventionally exempt from super- 
vision ; and a distinct intimation has been given that no foreign 
accomplice will be allowed to avert its overthrow. ‘The official 
catechism makes the Neapolitan pupil ask of his instructor in 
political turpitude, whether “the Liberals have not some reason 
to complain of the presence of Austrian troops, not content with 
their own dominions, but dictating the law in other Italian 
States?” The teacher replies, that ‘ Liberals and felons are right 
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in complaining of the presence of Austrian troops, who are called 
in to put down Liberals and felons.” The refined irony of the 
authorized doctrine will be blunted by the certainty that Anstria 
will not be permitted to put down the next Liberal felony. The 
indigenous sbirri must contrive to maintain the throne which 
rests on their activity and ingenuity; but they will probably 
choose the same alternative with their brethren in the satire of 
Giusti, by bawling the loudest for freedom and revolution; and 
by demanding, and if necessary executing, the national sentence 
on their adored and absolute king. 

We may reject with contempt the hackneyed complaint that 
English influence is impaired by the jealousy felt throughout the 
Continent of a nation which sympathizes with freedom and with 
humanity. It is certain that the courtiers and diplomatists of 
the absolute monarchies habitually speak of England with queru- 
lous and impotent spite; but material strength, accompanied by 
a steady resolution, will always secure allies when they are 
wanted, and it is easy to dispense with flatterers. The Austrian 
Government, after fawning on the French Emperor in vain, was 
eager to accept of English co-operation in the matter of the 
Bessarabian frontier. A formidable enemy and powerful friend 
has no occasion to fear wanton quarrels. Even if the despots of 
Europe remained obstinately distrustful, the present order of 
things is not eternal. Nine years ago, the majority of their 
number were fugitives from their capitals, or were engaged in 
humble attempts to conciliate the good will of a dominant popu- 
Jation. On some similar occasion it may be found advantageous 
not to have taken shares in the joint-stock company of absolute 
rulers. A free and united Italy would be the natural ally of 
England, although the Tuscan and Neapolitan courts may now 
denounce the hateful abode of heresy and of anarchy. 

A Parliamentary disavowal of the policy initiated by the 
Government is happily not to be feared. Such a demonstration 
would almost reconcile the servile party throughout Europe to 
the country which is the object of its deepest antipathy ; but it 
would close up the dungeons of Naples more hopelessly than 
ever, by counteracting the terror which can alone operate in 
favour of leniency on the Royal mind. If there has been a want of 
vigour and of consistency, the defect may safely be pointed out ; 
but it would be well to inquire whether the victims of oppression 
themselves express dissatisfaction. When the national influence 
is used for an honest purpose and in a right direction, those who 
concur in the general policy of the movement ought not to thwart 
it in detail. A desire to go further is compatible with a fecling of 
satisfaction that a minister has gone so far. To the honour of 
the country it may be said, that no liberal movement in foreign 
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affairs ever fails of support. The reputation of Canning rested 
mainly on his opposition to the Holy Alliance; and the long- 
continued popularity of Lord Palmerston is founded on the belief 
that, notwithstanding many errors, his policy has, on the whole, 
been favourable to the cause of liberty throughout the world. 
His interference in the affairs of Naples was just in principle, 
ulthough it has not hitherto been found effective for its imme- 
(liate purpose. 

The permanent regeneration of Italy must depend on itself. 
The first test of national competency for independence will 
consist in the ability to conquer it, whenever circumstances 
permit a renewal of the abortive war of 1848. In those disastrous 
campaigns, sufficient refutation was given to the stale and 
calumnious falsehood, that Italians cannot fight. At Goito, and 
in many other fields during their advance, at the moment when 
Radetzky, breaking up from his strongholds, penetrated their ex- 
tended line, and even on the fatal field of Novara, the Piedmontese 
maintained their ancient fame for valour and for discipline. 
The perfidy of Ferdinand withdrew the Neapolitan troops at the 
very moment when they were most required to cover the right 
wing of their northern allies. The Austrian general could not 
have ventured to move against Charles Albert, if Pepe had suc- 
ceeded in taking his army across the Po before Durando was 
surprised at Vicenza. ‘The courage of the insurgents, and of the 
irregular levies, were not less conspicuous than that of the 
Sardinian army. ‘The citizens of Milan forced Radetzky to lead 
his veterans out of the capital ; the defence of Brescia, in 1849, 
extorted grudging admiration even from the enemy. Manin and 
Pepe kept the Austrians outside the walls of Venice long after 
all hope for Italy had disappeared. ‘The Sicilians were victorious 
at the commencement of their revolution, and at its close they 
vielded only after a bloody struggle. The exploits of Garibaldi 
and his followers seem to belong to romance rather than to 
history. Under their gallant leader, the Lombard volunteers, 
many of them of gentle blood and of refined education, aided the 
citizens of Rome in defending their antiquated walls against the 
i'rench army, from which they had vainly hoped for aid. When 
un armistice left a breathing-time, Garibaldi attacked the King 
of Naples, who was established in the strong position of Velletri, 
with a. force three times outnumbering his assailant. Two or 
three days later, the royal commander congratulated his army on 
their unprecedentedly rapid march homewards, through the Pontine 
Marshes. ‘The insurgent general hastened by the inland road in 
pursuit; but he was unfortunately recalled to Rome by the 
French rapture of the armistice. ‘The Neapolitan troops were 
probably disaffected to the service on which they were engaged. 

[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]—New Serirs, Vol. XII. No.l. P 
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Whenever Italian soldiers had an opportunity of meeting @ 
foreign enemy, they proved themselves fully capable of main- 
taining the national honour. 

The indispensable and single condition of success is the exhi- 
bition of a faculty for acting in concert, combined with the 
administrative skill which is necessary for maintaining regular 
armies in the field. In the last war, the Sicilians, one of the 
most vigorous branches of the national stem, rendered no assist- 
ance to the national cause, which, under favourable circumstances, 
they might have supported with 30,000 men. The Tuscans 
contributed only a few individual volunteers to the defence of 
Italy. The Provisional Government of Milan never sent 10,000 
regular troops into the field. Piedmont alone, with 80,000 men, 
did its duty by the common country. The Neapolitan army of 
equal force, was at the first neutral, and afterwards it was 
employed in the expedition against Rome. A change of govern- 
ment or of policy which should transfer this great and disciplined 
force to the side of the nation, would of itself go far to terminate 
the preponderance of Austria. ‘The precedent of Piedmont shows 
that this object would be most effectually attained by avoiding, 
if possible, a dynastic revolution, and the possible waste of 
strength involved in civil conflicts: but the co-operation of the 
army of Naples, however it may be secured, is necessary to the 
success of the national struggle. Daggers and war to the knife, 
are idle and somewhat mischievous figures of Italian rhetoric. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton did not even liberate Athens ; and 
the tyrants of Italy are better armed than the family of Pisis- 
tratus. The nation wants a Themistocles who can administer, 
and govern, and fight. The Austrian army is the one respectable 
institution of the Empire; and until Italy has a regular army of 
its own, the existing servitude must continue. 

In the meantime, it is well to calculate the extent of foreign 
sympathy, though not to rely upon it too far. The good-will 
of England is secured beforehand, more certainly than at 
any previous period. The movements of 1848 were at first 
imperfectly understood in the midst of the surprise which 
they occasioned. But the real ground of the hesitation felt 
by English politicians consisted in the traditions of the previous 
generation. During the reign of Napoleon, the cause of indepen- 
dence was everywhere identified with old institutions. The 
resolute opponents of the great conqueror were allied with Austria, 
and with the dethroned Bourbons, whom their subjects regretted, 
both in Spain and in Naples. The long peace which followed 
had diverted general attention from continental politics; and the 
Year of Revolutions first opened on an anarchy of opinion. Many 
of the higher classes in England expressed an unseemly satisfac- 
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tion when Radetzky triumphed at Novara: but Piedmont is now 
more favoured among us than any other European State; the 
temporary popularity of Pius IX. has long since evaporated ; and 
the tyrant of Naples is the object of universal detestation. 
Austrian sympathies may still be fashionable in oligarchical 
circles, but they retain no hold on the nation or on Parliament. 
No prudent Italian patriot will calculate on assistance from 
France. During the struggle of 1848, the Piedmontese Minister 
in the Chamber at Turin answered an inquiry by the significant 
assurance, that France would not interfere without being asked, 
and that France would not be asked to mterfere. At once the 
Assembly rang with acclamations, which proved that the Legis- 
lature understood the caution of the Government. There was, in 
truth, ample ground for refusing the alliance, which might pro- 
bably have been secured. Immediately after the Revolution of 
February, Lamartine, in an idle vaunt, told General Pepe that 
France was ready to support the movement in Central Italy with 
100,000 men; but, in the first official declaration of his policy, 
the Foreign Minister made a suspicious allusion to the propriety 
of rounding the frontiers which had been reduced m 1815. In 
his subsequent history of his administration, Lamartine explains 
at greater length the policy which he may have had the profligacy 
to meditate when in office, as he has the audacity to boast of it 
in a deliberate review of his career. It is fair, however, to state, 
that the so-called “ History of the Republic of 1848,” is a string 
of bombastic statements, put together without the smallest regard 
to truth. Lamartine the statesman, weak, showy, and well- 
meaning, was still somewhat better than the fantastic hero of 
Lamartine the autobiographer. The following statement un- 
doubtedly contains a considerable admixture of truth. “‘The 
Republic,” says the ex-minister, “foresaw” (prophetic Republic!) 
“that the King of Sardinia must in Lombardy meet with signal 
successes or signal reverses: in either case, France must find 
herself concerned to interfere. She therefore created and strength- 
ened up to 62,000 men the army of the Alps, so as to be ready 
for action.” Action, indeed, might be desirable; but to humbler 
politicians it would appear that, if it were expedient to favour one 
of the belligerents, it could not be equally prudent to co-operate 
with the other. To the French Republic, it seems to have been 
indifferent on which side it interfered; and, eventually, the 
Government was contented with the course, perhaps, originally 
contemplated—of not interfering at all. “If the King of Pied- 
mont,” proceeds the historian, “drives the Austrians from Upper 
Italy, and incorporates into his dominions the Milanese, Venice, 
Parma, Modena, perhaps even Tuscany, France cannot allow, or 
cannot allow without misgiving, that a Power of the second order, 
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at her very door, should suddenly alter into one of the first. The 
frontiers of this new kingdom of Italy would almost touch the 
gates of Lyons. In the event of its making a fresh alliance with 
Austria, such a kingdom must entirely alter the condition of 
France for defence. The Alps would be of double value in the 
hands of their guardian. France, in this case, ought to lay her 
hands on two pledges—Nice and Savoy.” A more shameless 
pretext for an unprovoked war of conquest has never been put 
forward. Lest regenerated Italy should at some future time be 
hostile to France, the King of Piedmont is to be robbed of an, 
Italian territory on the Mediterranean, and of the portion of the 
Alps which has been for centuries known as the cradle of his 
race. “On the other hand, Austria might prevail—and what 
happens next? I will show you, not by idle conjecture, but _ 
from the facts of the first four months of the Republican Govern- 
ment. ‘This, then, will happen: the broken army of Piedmont 
will reconstruct itself behind the lines of ours. All: Italy, re- 
assured, will take arms on our right hand, feeling herself under 
the shadow of our protection. Venice will consolidate her resist- 
ance,” &c. it is difficult to carry historical impudence farther. 
The broken army of Piedmont received no protection from France. 
Italy did not rise in arms; and Venice consolidated her hopeless 
resistance without the aid of a single French soldier. ‘‘ The 
result is—our legitimate influence’—yes—not Italian indepen- 
dence, but our legitimate influence—‘ is upheld and increased 
over Piedmont, Tuscany, Rome, and Naples. Political existence, 
constitutional and semi-national, is gained for Lombardy, as well 
‘as Venice—the price of their blood ;” as if that blood was shed 
for a semi-national existence under the legitimate influence of 
France. “ It is guaranteed by France and England, the basis of 
Italian emancipation.” 

As the Italian historian observes, M. de Lamartine will have 
the right anew to call Italy the land of dead men, if she shall 
go on trusting in the political wisdom and attachment of friends 
like them. ‘The phrase, “ La Terre des Morts,” is best known 
by the answer which it called forth in Giusti's noble poem, 
“La Terra dei Morti.” If Italy is a tomb, it has still more life 
than many homes of the living :— 


“Ah! che bel Campo Santo 
Di far invidia ai vivi”— 
There is too much reason to fear that, Imperial, Royal, or 
Republican, every French Government will continue to seek 
legitimate influence in Italy by abstaining from offering any 
countenance to the cause of national independence. The schemes 
of Lamartine, even if they were subsequently devised, afford the 
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strongest proof of the inexpediency of depending on a foreign 
alliance. After the fall of the first Republican Government, 
General Cavaignac proposed, through M. Bastide, his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that Lombardy, which Austria would at that 
time have consented to cede to Charles Albert, should be inde- 
pendent, and that the Venetian territory should be made a Prin- 
cipality under an Austrian Archduke. 

If it should be possible for Naples to shake off the existing 
oppression without a political revolution, a happier generation 
may inherit, even from the present system, one or two valuable 
traditions. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies possesses the first 
condition of independence in a considerable national army. Of 
the lower clergy, especially in the Island of Sicily, a large 
number sympathize with the popular cause—a fact which is 
illustrated by the list of clerical prisoners who have participated in 
the recent persecutions. The king himself, although personally 
bigoted and superstitious, was till lately jealous of the encroach- 
ments of Rome on the sovereign prerogative, which in this 
instance coincides with the national independence. The sancti- 
monious malcontents of Piedmont constantly employ themselves 
in attempts to annoy their own Government by extravagant 
eulogies on the absolute and orthodox King of Naples; but 
they have hitherto been constrained to allow that their hero has 
one defect—Ferdinand turned a deaf ear to the most affectionate 
exhortations to submit to the Holy See: but at last it seems that 
he is about to conclude a Concordat after the Austrian pattern. 
Beyond the Faro the King still claims Legantine rights, in 
virtue of an apocryphal privilege, supposed to have been con- 
ferred in the middle ages on a Norman duke or king. Not 
many years since the Pope annually relieved the Kings of 
Naples from an imaginary excommunication, which they still 
continue to deserve. It is not impossible that the same im- 
pressive ceremony is still performed in private, that none of 
St. Peter's rights may by any possibility lapse. The rights, on 
the other hand, which kings have preserved under the guidance 
of a selfish instinct, may, perhaps, under a better Government, 
survive as the property of the nation. 
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The Life of George Stephenson, Railway Engineer. By Samuel 
Smiles. London: Murray. 1857. 


JE cannot imagine a more interesting series of subjects for 
biography than that which is afforded in the lives of the 
men who, during the last hundred years, have distinguished 
themselves, more especially in Great Britain, as mechanical in- 
ventors and chiefs.of mechanical industry. During that time 
the world has not been more wanting than formerly in poets, 
philosophers, painters, statesmen, and generals, all worthy to have 
their lives recorded ; but if the muse of modern British biography 
is in quest of subjects that she can regard as peculiarly her own, 
let her turn her attention rather to that order of men, recently 
notable among us, of which Brindley, Watt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Heathcoat, and the two Stephensons 
may be taken as representatives. We consider it an excellent 
sign of a right direction of literature in this respect that here, 
within ten years of the death of the elder Stephenson, we 
should have so good a biography of him. Dr. Smiles has taken 
pains with his work; he had the advantage of a thorough pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject of railways; and he has 
produced a solid, pleasant, and useful book. We wish that we 
had as satisfactory lives of Brindley, Arkwright, and the rest of 
them, as this is of the elder Stephenson. 

The proverb that “ Necessity is the mother of Invention,” may 
be made all the less trite, and not the less true, by putting the 
emphasis on the second noun. “Necessity is the mother of In- 
vention, but not the mother of Discovery,” would be an improved 
version of the proverb. Great discoveries, indeed, such as the 
discovery of America by Columbus, the discovery of the law of 
gravitation by Newton, and the discovery of the laws of che- 
mical combination by Dalton and others, are connected by subtle 
affinities with the social needs and uses of the times at which 
they were made; so that, in a certain sense, these discoveries 
were made because there was a contemporary necessity that they 
should be made, and because, though it feil to individual minds 
to make them, society at large was straining towards them and 
was more or less consciously in want of them for immediate or 
rapidly approaching purposes. In the case of important inven- 
tions, however, there is usually a much closer connexion between 
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the efforts which lead to them and the wants of society. Many 
great inventions have actually sprung out of the special social 
inconveniences which they were calculated to remedy; and 
hence very frequently, though not invariably, such inventions 
come from men who have been locally near to the inconvenience, 
or, so to speak, in the very middle of it. This is not so obvious 
in the case of Watt, whose invention, however, being the in 

vention of a universal motive-power, was in its nature less con- 
nected with the necessities of any particular spot, and whose 
genius, moreover, was more the genius of general and elaborate 
science. In Brindley, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Heathcoat there are better examples of inventive genius stimu- 
lated to successful effort by definite social necessities breaking 
out at first locally. Speaking of efforts of the same kind of 
more recent date, Dr. Smiles says, “ It is certainly a striking and 
remarkable fact that nearly all that has been done for the im- 
provement of the steam-engine has been accomplished not by 
philosophers and scientific men, but by labourers, mechanics, and 
engine-men. It would appear as if this were one of the depart- 
ments of practical science in which the higher powers of the 
mind must bend to mechanical instinct.” The simple truth 
seems, however, to be that in all cases an invention is to be ex- 
pected, ceteris paribus, from among those who have the necessity 
for it most frequently and constantly thrust upon them, and that 
hence, while inventions of a certain class are to be expected from 
working men, others, for the very same reason, are not to be ex- 
pected from them. Watt may, indeed, be spoken of as a working 
man ; but.it is significant that he, the inventor of the most uni- 
versal of instruments, should have been by profession a general 
instrument-maker. 

The connexion between an invention and the social necessity 
for it is well seen in the case of the mvention of the railway 
locomotive system by George Stephenson. Railways are now 
everywhere, and are needed almost everywhere; but the visible 
necessity for them in their present form was at first singularly 
local. It arose in Lancashire, and was there a consequence of 
the enormous development of the cotton manufacture and its 
allied branches of industry which had been occasioned through- 
out the north of England by the successive inventions of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, &e., followed and turned to greater account 
by those of Watt. About the year 1821, the deficient means of 
inter-communication between Liverpool, as the cotton-port of 
Great Britain, and Manchester as the centre of the cotton-manu- 
factures, had become felt by the merchants of the one town and 
the manufacturers of the other as an intolerable inconvenience. 
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The state of affairs then as between the two towns is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Smiles :— 


“Day by day the necessity was becoming more urgent for some 
improved mode of transporting goods inland to the manufacturing 
districts. The rapidity of increase in the trade, between Liverpool 
and Manchester especially, was something marvellous. In nine years, 
the quantity of raw cotton sent from the one town to the other, had 
increased by 50,000,000 pounds weight; and all other raw mate- 
rials had increased in proportion. Around Manchester, hamlets had 
expanded into towns, and towns had assumed the dimensions of cities, 
the inhabitants of which were for the most part dependent for their 
means of subsistence upon the regularity of the supply of cotton 
from Liverpool. Up to this time the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canat 
and the Irwell and Mersey navigation had principally supplied the 
means of transport; but the enormously increasing demands of the 
trade outstripped their tardy efforts. Possessing a monopoly of the 
traffic, and having no rivals to fear, the canal managers were most 
dictatorial in the treatment of their customers. Perhaps, however, 
the canal companies did all that could be done under the circum- 
stances, and had already fully taxed the resources of the navigation. 
The immense mass of goods to be conveyed had simply outgrown all 
their appliances of wharves, boats, and horses. Cotton lay at Liver- 
pool for weeks together, waiting to be removed; and it occupied a 
longer time to transport the cargoes from Liverpool to Manchester 
than it had done to bring them across the Atlantic from the United 
States to England. Carts and waggons were tried, but these proved 
altogether insufficient. Sometimes manufacturing operations had to 
be suspended altogether: and during a frost, when the canals were 
frozen up, the communication was entirely stopped. The consequences 
were often disastrous, alike to operatives, merchants, and manufac- 
turers. The same difficulty was experienced in the conveyance of 
manufactured goods from Manchester to Liverpool for export. Mr. 
Huskisson, in the House of Commons, referring to these ruinous delays, 
truly observed that ‘cotton was detained a fortnight at Liverpool, 
while the Manchester manufacturers were obliged to suspend their 
labours, and goods manufactured at Manchester for foreign markets 
could not be transmitted in time, in consequence of the tardy con- 
veyance.’ ’—pp. 174, 175. 


Such was the inconvenience ; but what was to be the remedy ? 
“ A tram-road” was the answer of all who gave any. Nor could 
any other answer be given. Common roads, canals, and tram- 
roads, were the only means of land communication then in 
existence ; common roads had already in the preceding century 
given way before Brindley and his canals; and now that both 
together were insufficient, the experiment of a tram-road was the 
only other possibility. The tram-road itself had had a history, 
and had originated in local necessity. It had first come into use 
in the English coal-districts of the north, as a means of saving 
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draught between the pit-mouths and the river and sea stations 
where the coals were to be shipped. So far as is known, the 
first tram-roads were laid down in 1602 by a coal proprietor of 
Newcastle, named Beaumont, between his pits and the river 
Tyne. These first tram-roads were simply wooden paths for the 
wheels of the waggons to move on; but gradual improvements 
were made as the use of them extended to other collieries. To 
save the wood, plates of iron were sometimes nailed over the 
rails ; and at length, about the year 1738, rails were constructed 
at various places entirely of cast iron. Iron rails themselves 
passed through a series of improvements, one of the last of 
which—the use of stone props for supporting the ends and join- 
ings of the rails—was made in 1800 by a Mr. Benjamin 
Outram, of Little Eton in Derbyshire. Hence the name of 
“Outram roads,” corrupted almost immediately into “ tram- 
roads.” These tram-roads in their various forms had never as yet 
come into competition with canals, and were in fact often laid 
down in connexion with canals. But there was a dormant 
capability of competition in them, which the shrewd mind of the 
great ducal canal-owner for whom Brindley laboured had been 
the first to detect. ‘‘ Yes,” said the Duke of Bridgewater to Lord 
Kenyon, when congratulated on the issue of his canal-specula- 
tions, “ we shall do well enough ; but I don't like these d d 
tram-roads: there's mischief in them.” What the Duke of 
Bridgewater foresaw afar off became gradually clear to many. 
The idea of a general system of tram-roads, or, as they began to 
be called, “ railways,” pervading the country, superseding both 
canals and common roads as the main arteries of inland convey- 
ance, began to germinate in various minds; and in none so power- 
fully as in that of poor Thomas Gray, the commercial traveller 
of Nottingham, who after ruminating on the subject for years, 
and boring everybody that he came near with it till people called 
him “cracked,” published in 1820 his “Observations on a 
General Iron Railway,” prefixing a map of Great Britain almost 
as completely intersected with yet ideal railways as the map in 
Bradshaw now is with the real ones. The notion of tram-roads 
or railways was, therefore, epidemic at the time when the 
Liverpool merchants and the Manchester manufacturers were 
setting their heads together to solve the problem of enlarged 
intercommunication between the two towns. 

But this was not all. Railways, as then understood, involved, 
at least in the more speculative minds, not merely what the word 
itself implies, but also certain ideas more or less vague as to the 
mode of traction on the rails. In reality, however, the idea of 
locomotion by means of steam power was one of separate growth, 
and its connexion with tram-roads was an after thought which 
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arose naturally where there were tram-roads to suggest it. Watt 
himself had speculated on the application of his grand invention 
to the purposes of locomotion on land and water; Symington 
and others who were concerned in solving the problem of steam 
navigation also took up the problem of locomotion on land by 
steam; and Murdoch, Watt's pupil, actually constructed im 1784 
a diminutive steam-locomotive, heated by a spirit-lamp, which 
ran off from him on a dark evening down a lane in Cornwall, 
where he was trying it, and was mistaken for the devil by the 
poor clergyman of the parish, who chanced to be returning home 
that way just as the fiery little object was in its mid-career. But 
this invention, as well as the first locomotive contrivance of the 
Cornish engineer, Trevethick, in 1802, were for running on com- 
mon roads; and the happier idea of using steam as a tractive 
power on rails arose, as we have said, by a distinct exercise of 
a process fertile of useful results in all departments—the process 
of putting ‘ that” and “ that” together. ‘The one “ that” in this 
case was the steam-engine, or the steam-engine as a possible 
locomotive; the other “that” was the tram-roads. Catching 
the suggestion from some public talk about tram-roads in the 
newspapers in the year 1804, Trevethick had in that year tried 
to realize it in his second locomotive. The invention, though 
meritorious, did not answer; and from its failure and the failure 
of other attempts, an idea had begun to get abroad which, though 
founded on a sheer delusion, impeded for a long time the progress 
of locomotive invention. It became a fixed notion in the railway 
districts that, if an engine were heavily loaded, its smooth wheels 
could not “ bite” on the equally smooth iron rails, but would slip 
and turn round uselessly. Several subsequent inventions were 
vitiated by this delusion. ‘Thus, in 1511, Mr. Blenkinsop of 
Leeds took out a patent for a plan of a locomotive with toothed 
wheels fitting into a toothed railway; and among later inventions 
or proposals was one of a locomotive to “ go upon legs.” In 
short, at the time when the tram-road between Liverpool and 
Manchester began to be talked of, the problem of steam- 
locomotion on land was in such a confused state that, even 
supposing the tram-road to be resolved upon (and about that 
in itself there was much difficulty), the question of the tractive 
power to be employed remained open. Should it be horses, as 
on most tram-roads? .'This was the general opinion. Should it 
be a series of fixed steam-engines stationed along the line, and 
working through its whole length, or at least at points to relieve 
the horses? This was the notion which some entertained. 
Should it be a locomotive steam-engine or steam-horse? This 
was a notion which but one or two men had grasped, and even 
they had to ask where the efficient locomotive was to come from, 
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and to admit to themselves in the meantime that no locomotive 
yet invented could compete with horse-power in economy. 

And yet the problem had to all intents and purposes been 
already solved. At the time when the tram-road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester was first talked of, there was living at 
Killingworth, about seven miles north of Newcastle, in the 
capacity of engine-wright at the colliery-works there, in receipt 
of 1001. a year, a man who had quietly in that remote spot, by 
repeated efforts, gone further than any other man alive in the 
practical adaptation of steam-power to locomotion on railroads, 
and who only required to be brought in contact with the Liver- 
pool and Manchester difficulty to carry out what he had done to 
absolute perfection. This was George Stephenson, then exactly 
forty years of age, and known in his neighbourhood as a solid, 
steady man, with the ordinary rough Northumbrian speech, and 
a good Northumbrian brain, who had risen to his present employ- 
ment by industry and perseverance. 

The account which Dr. Smiles gives of the first forty years 
of the life of Stephenson is as interesting as any part of his 
book. Born at the small colliery village of Wylam, about eight 
miles from Newcastle, on the 9th of June, 1781, the boy had 
received an education the most unpromising possible, according 
to ordinary notions of ‘ education,” and: yet, as it turned out, 
the very best for fitting him for his future work. He was one of 
six children; his father being “Old Bob Stephenson,” fireman 
of the pumping-engine at the Wylam colliery, and a very honest 
and popular man; and his mother, Mabel, being a “ rale canny 
body”—both genuine Northumbrians. Old Stephenson's wages 
were twelve shillings a week ; so the children got no schooling 
at all. George ran about the village and helped to keep his 
younger. brothers and sisters off the wooden tram-road in front 
of his father’s door when the coal-waggons were passing. When 
he was still a child, the family removed to Dewley Burn, where 
old Stephenson was appointed fireman at a new pit, at the same 
wages. Here George obtained his first post as cowboy to a 
widow named Ainslie at twopence a day. From this he rose to 
fourpence a day at farm-work, and thence to sixpence a day as 
“picker” in the colliery. Once in the colliery, he rose by 
degrees to be assistant fireman to his father at a shilling a day. 
At a new colliery to which his father removed, George still 
worked as his assistant till the opening of new workings in the 
neighbourhood caused his promotion at the age of fifteen to be 
fireman on his own account—first at assistant fireman’s wages, 
but.soon at twelve shillings a week. The first Saturday of his 
full wages he marched out of the foreman’s office exhibiting his 
twelve shillings, and adding, “I am now a made man for life.” 
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From the post of fireman he rose, while still but seventeen, to 
that of “ plugman,” thus passing his father and receiving some- 
what higher wages. Dr. Smiles thus describes the ‘‘ plugman’s” 
duties at a pit, and young Stephenson's mode of performing 
them :— ! 

“The duty of the plugman was to watch the engine and to see that 
it kept well in work, and that the pumps were efficient in drawing the 
water. When the water level in the pit was lowered, and the suction 
became incomplete through the exposure of the suction holes, then his 
business was to proceed to the bottom of the shaft, and plug the tube 
so that the pump should draw: hence the designation of Plugman. 
If a stoppage in the engine took place through any defect in it which 
he was incapable of remedying, then it was his duty to call in the aid 
of the chief engineer of the colliery to set the engine to rights. 

“ But from the time when George Stephenson was appointed fireman, 
and more particularly afterwards as engineman, he devoted himself so 
assiduously and so successfully to the study of the engine and its 
gearing—taking the machine to pieces in his leisure hours for the pur- 
pose of cleaning and mastering its various parts,—that he very soon 
acquired a thorough practical knowledge of its construction and mode 
of working, and thus he very rarely needed to call to his aid the 
engineer of the colliery. His engine became a sort of pet with him, 
and he was never wearied of watching and inspecting it with devoted 
admiration.” —pp. 12, 13. 

Up to the age of eighteen there can be no doubt that the most 
efficient part of Stephenson's education consisted in this fascina- 
tion exercised over him by the engine, and the habitual attention 
he paid to every particular of its working and construction from 
the time he had one to manage. Apart from his passion for 
being a first-rate engineman, he was noted chiefly for his love of 
bird-nesting, rabbit-breeding, and feats of strength. But till he 
was eighteen years of age he could neither read nor write. What 
led him to acquire these accomplishments was, in the first place, 
his passion for engines. He was in the habit of modelling 
engines in clay; and it was because he heard of descriptions in 
books of other engines than those he had seen that he determined 
to learn to read. By resolute perseverance and the expenditure of 
threepence and fourpence a week for a year or two on such evening 
schools as there were in or near Newburn, he acquired as much 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as served his turn for the time. 
While thus raising himself out of the totally illiterate condition 
in which he had passed so much of his life, his ambition was still 
only that of a working man. He was anxious, above all, to 
rise from the position of a plugsman or engineman to that of 
“brakesman.” ‘The difference was, that the “ brakesman” per- 
formed a higher kind of colliery labour, and received wages 
ranging from about seventeen shillings to a pound a week. 
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With some difficulty, arising from the jealousy of the regular 
brakesmen, he qualified himself for this employment; and after 
acting as brakesman at the colliery near Newburn, where he had 
served a year or two as plugsman, he removed in 1801 to another 
colliery at Black Callerton. 

From 1801 to 1812, or from his twentieth to his thirty-first 
year, Stephenson’s position in life was that of a brakesman at 
various collieries near Newcastle—first at Black Callerton, from 
1801 to 1802; then at Willington, from 1802 to 1804; and 
finally at Killingworth, from 1804 till (allowing for a short resi- 
dence in Scotland in search of higher employment) 1812. His 
regular wages during all this time may have averaged about a 
pound a week. ‘Thrifty, sober, and incapable of being idle, he 
devised means, however, of eking out this scanty sum by extra 
work in the evenings. At Black Callerton he took to mending 
and making shoes for his fellow-workmen; and his earnings in 
this way enabled him, about the time of his remeval to Willing- 
ton, to marry Fanny Henderson, a farm-servant with whom he 
had been in love for some time, and the soling of whose shoes, 
when by chance that long-coveted honour fell to him, was the 
greatest ecstasy of his life. At Willington—where his only son, 
Robert Stephenson, subsequently his coadjutor and successor as 
an engineer, was born to him in 1803—he continued to make 
shoes in his leisure hours; varying the occupation with reading, 
arithmetic, and the quest of the perpetual motion. Here, however, 
he began to add to his shoemaking the making of shoe-lasts, 
which paid as well, and the cleaning of clocks, which paid better. 
All these means of money-making he continued to practise at 
Killingworth. He also cut the pitmen’s clothes, for their wives 
to make up; and “it is said,” says Dr. Smiles, “ that to this day 
there are clothes worn at Killingworth which have been made 
after ‘Geordy Steevie's cut.” The death of his wife shortly 
after their removal to Killingworth broke the comfort of the 
little household; and Stephenson, leaving his boy at Killing- 
worth, migrated for a time to Scotland. ‘The absence was but 
temporary; with 28/. in his pocket he returned to Killingworth, 
and was again taken on as brakesman. From that time, one of 
his chief objects was to save money for the education of his son. 
For a while fortune seemed to be against him. He was drawn 
for the militia, and had to buy himself off. His father had been 
disabled from work, and had to be supported. Despairing of 
adequate employment in England, he thought of emigrating to 
America. Step by step, however, his worth was found out— 
though only a -brakesman, he had mastered, by long observation 
and study, the whole round of engineering contrivances in use 
in colliery-working; and opportunities one by one presented 
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themselves for turning this knowledge to account for the benefit 
of his employers. Various feats of his mechanical mgenuity 
which brought him into notice at this time are recorded by Dr. 
Smiles, more particularly a contrivance for saving the tear and 
wear of the ropes by which the winding-engine drew the coals 
out of the pit; and a cure of the pumping-engine at Killing- 
worth High Pit, after it had baffled the skill of all the local 
engine-wrights. For this last feat he received a gratuity of ten 
pounds, and it led to his being frequently employed as a practical 
mechanician. ‘‘ Stephenson’s skill as an engine-doctor,” says 
his biographer, “ soon became noised abroad, and he was called 
upon to prescribe remedies for all the old, wheezy, and ineffective 
pumping-machines in the neighbourhood.” His earnings in this 
line of business added to his wages and his miscellaneous receipts 
from clock-doctoring and the like, enabled him in the course of a 
few years to save 100/.; and his son Robert, after having been 
at various smaller schools, was sent at the age of eleven to one 
of the best academies in Newcastle. Stephenson married a 
second time, while still a working man; but his chief care in 
life, next to his own engineering, seems to have been to train 
up his son to be as good an engineer as himself, and, if possible, 
better. 

The year 18/2 was an epoch in Stephenson's life. The 
engine-wright at Killingworth having been killed by an accident, 
the noblemen and gentlemen who were proprietors of the colliery 
acted on the recommendation of Mr. Dods, the head viewer, and 
appointed Stephenson to the vacant post at a salary of 1001. 
a year, with the use of a horse. It was during the nine years 
of his laborious industry in this humble situation, at a remote 
colliery, that Stephenson solved for himself the problem of rail- 
way locomotion, and acquired that experience which, when he 
was called upon to exhibit it, proved him to be, in the railway 
department, the first engineer of the age. His mode of life 
during these nine years was most simple. His chief recreation 
was on Saturday afternoons, when his son came over to Killing- 
worth from Newcastle, bringing with him scientific books from 
the library of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Insti- 
tution, to which his father had entered him as a subscriber. 
From these readings, in which father and son were equally 
learners, Stephenson derived a more extensive acquaintance with 
mechanics and the history of mechanics than he had possessed 
when he began the quest of the perpetual motion. Something even 
of general scientific and intellectual culture was the consequence 
of these studies, carried on for a series of years; transforming 
Stephenson both consciously and in social reputation from plain 
“Geordie Steevie” the brakesman and cutter-out of pitmen’s 
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clothes, to ‘“‘ Mr. Stephenson” the colliery engineer. Through 
his whole life, however, as we gather from his biography, he was 
accustomed to refer to his son for any more subtle theoretical 
elucidation that he might want, as well as for literary help on 
important occasions when he had to put his views on paper. It 
was as a practical mechanician, perfectly acquainted with every 
piece of machinery employed about collieries, and ready with 
invention when anything went wrong, that he achieved his own 
successes. In the ordinary performance of his stated work as 
engine-wright at Killingworth, he had ample opportunity of 
justifying the choice of his employers. He introduced improve- 
ments in the underground labour of the pits, by substituting 
machinery for animal labour to such an extent as to reduce the 
number of horses required in a pit from 100 to 16. An inven- 
tion of a still higher order, which would probably at once have 
made his merits known over Britain, but for his having a com- 
petitor in the field in a man already so distinguished as Sir 
Humphry Davy, was that of the “Geordy” Safety Lamp—a 
lamp identical with the “ Davy” in principle, though different in 
practical detail. A very interesting account of the tentative pro- 
cess by which Stephenson arrived at his safety lamp, as also of 
the controversy relative to priority of invention which ensued 
between Stephenson’s friends and the friends of Sir Humphry, 
is given by Dr. Smiles. Suffice it to say that, though at the 
time the fame of the ‘‘ Geordy” was eclipsed by that of the Davy, 
and the unknown engine-wright of Killingworth had no chance 
with the public against the brilliant poet-philosopher of the 
metropolis, and was even denounced most unhandsomely by Sir 
Humphry and his friends as an impostor, the evidence adduced 
by Dr. Smiles proves not only that the “Geordy” was a better 
practical safety-lamp than the “Davy,” but also that it was 
independently constructed and tried by its inventor (October 21, 
1815) before anything was publicly known of Sir Humphry’s 
experiments. Stephenson felt the injustice done him by the 
accusation of fraud in the matter of his “Geordy,” but he 
behaved manfully and modestly in the aflair—did not refuse the 
100 guineas which the coal-owners of the north had voted him, 
when they voted 2000 guineas to his rival ; and waited his time 
when another invention which was then occupying him should 
give him an undisputed title to larger rewards and a wider 
celebrity. This was the invention of the railway locomotive, or, 
as Stephenson in his simpler style called it, the “Travelling 
Engine.” 

Fifteen months before the invention of his “ Geordy,” 
Stephenson had made and tried his first “locomotive.” It had 
been a subject of his thoughts from his first appointment as 
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engine-wright at Killingworth; and from that time he had been 
busily acquiring, an accurate knowledge of all that had been 
already done or attempted in the same. direction, Books gave him 
some of the necessary information ; but actual inspection of such 
locomotives or abortions of, locomotives as came in his way gaye 
him more. Mr. Blackett, the first northern colliery owner who 
took a practical interest, in the subject of locomotives, had. in 
1811 ordered one of Trevethick’s make. with a yiew to try it on 
that very tram-road at Wylam which passed the cottage wheye 
Stephenson had been born, and the waggons of coals passing to 
and fro on which had been among the first sights ,of his child- 
hood. This engine was never used; and a second which was 
ordered from the same engineer, flew into pieces. when first tried, 
without having moved an inch. Mr, Blackett then set about 
making a locomotive for himself, with the help of the, Wylam 
engine-wright, with one wheel cogged to run, in a rack-rail. 
This engine did work, but so slowly and clumsily that there was 
no economy in it, and at last it was given up as a “perfect 
plague.” Nothing daunted, Mr. Blackett took out a patent for a 
means of remedying its defects; but still it would not answer. 
This last engine Stephenson saw. He used to go over to Wylam 
as often as he could to watch it ; and almost from his first sight 
of it he declared his conviction to the Wylam engine-wright that 
he could make a better. It was the same with one of Blenkin- 
sop’s engines, which he saw tried on a tramway between Kenton 
and Coxlodge collieries on the 2nd of September, 1813. ‘This 
engine was a great improvement on any of Blackett’s, for it 
dragged sixteen coal-waggons loaded with seventy tons at the, rate 
of three miles an hour. Still Stephenson declared he could make 
a better. Nothing but money was wanting to his making the 
attempt, and as Lord Ravensworth, the principal of the Killing- 
worth owners, had sufficient confidence in him, this obstacle was 
removed. Giving his orders to John Thirlwall, the colliery 
blacksmith, who was a good workman himself, though the men 
he had to assist him were but rough hands, Stephenson built his 
engine in ten months. The wheels of this engine were all 
smooth ; Stephenson having convinced himself by a simple ex- 
periment that the notion that smooth wheels would slip was a 
delusion. In other respects the engine differed from any that had 
before been constructed. “‘ It was first placed upon the Killing- 
worth Railway,” says Dr. Smiles, “on the 25th of July, 1814, 
and its powers were tried the same day. On an ascending gra- 
dient of 1 in 450, the engine succeeded in drawing after it eight 
loaded carriages of thirty tons’ weight at about four miles an 
hour ; and for some time after it continued regularly at work. It 
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was indeed the most successful working engine that had yet been 
constructed.” 

But Stephenson was not satisfied. Blutcher, as the new 
locomotive was called, had many defects ; and, these having been 
carefully noted, Stephenson resolved to construct another engine, 
in which they should be avoided. In conjunction with another 
person who supplied the money, he took out a patent for a new 
locomotive in February, 1815, and in the same year the second 
engine, called Puffing Billy, was at work on the Killingworth 
Railway. Dr. Smiles, who describes its mechanical construction 
minutely, believes that it contained the germ of all that has since 
been effected, and may be regarded as the original type of our 
present locomotives. In particular, it embodied a discovery 
which was peculiarly Stephenson's, and without which the steam 
locomotive could never have been practically successful—to wit, 
the “ steam-blast,” or the escape of the waste-steam through the 
chimney, so as not only to diminish the nvise of the engine, about 
which so much was said, but also to augment its power by in- 
creasing the velocity of the smoke-draft, and so stimulating the 
combustion and the generation of the steam. 

Thus at the end of the year 1815 George Stephenson was far 
ahead of every competitor in the field of locomotive invention. 
He knew that he had solved the problem. He knew it so tho- 
roughly that from that time he did not disguise his opinion that 
the steam-locomotive was destined to supersede every other trac- 
tive power, and to come into universal use over the world. This 
idea occupied him from 1815 to 1821; during all which time, 
however, he was content to point to his Puffing Billy daily at 
work in answer to any smile at his enthusiasm, and meanwhile, 
by patient observation and consideration of the subject in all its 
bearings, to make up his mind on various points regarding which 
uncertainty still existed even among the few who believed in 
locomotives. He made up his mind, for example, partly by the 
experiment of strewing sand on the railway, partly by more ela- 
borate calculations in which his son assisted him, that a steam- 
locomotive on common roads would never answer, and that, for 
all practical purposes, the locomotive and tram-roads were des- 
tined to be inseparable. He used to call them “ man and wife.” 
Another point on which he thus early made up his mind was the 
superiority of “flat gradients’ —of keeping to the levels in laying 
out railways, even at the expense of apparently increased dis- 
tance. Firmly grasping these ideas, from which he never alter- 
wards swerved, he believed that the adoption of a general system 
of steam-locomotion on railways was only a matter of time. 
Not that he had yet satisfied himself with his own inven- 
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tions. Puffing Billy, though it did very well, was not so very 
much cheaper in use, as compared with horse-power, as to induce 
other colliery proprietors to follow the example that had been set 
at Killingworth. This was partly owing to shortcomings in the 
engine itself, partly to the imperfections of the tram-road. 
Stephenson worked incessantly to remedy the defects on both 
sides. Every month, as experience suggested some slight prac- 
tical improvement on the engine, the improvement was either 
made or noted. But it was evident to Stephenson that quite as 
much had to be done with the tram-roads as with the engines, if 
steam-locomotion was to be generally adopted. The tram-roads 
then in use, which did very well for horse-traction, would never 
answer, he saw, if locomotives were to be used upon them. 
Accordingly, he turned his attention to the means of improving 
the railways, so as to fit them for the new purpose. The various 
improvements which he devised, both in the form of the rails and 
in the mode of their junction, so as to keep the road continuous 
and level, are described by Dr. Smiles, as well as his successive 
modifications of the engine. Suffice it to say that by the end of 
1816 a patent embodying Stephenson's improvements both in the 
locomotive and in railways had been taken out in the names of 
Stephenson and Mr. Losh, a Newcastle engineer, and that steam- 
locomotives were travelling on the Killingworth Railway drawing 
heavy weights at five or six miles an hour, at an expense which 
entirely settled the question of their comparative economy. Five 
or six miles an hour was a sufficient rate for colliery purposes ; 
but Stephenson had already ten or twelve or fifteen miles in his 
head as a rate easily attainable, if necessary. It was a point of 
caution at the time, however, not to alarm people by holding out 
the prospect of such high speed. 

Here, therefore, about the year 1820, when the talk about 
tram-roads or railways was universal over England, some bold 
men advocating them while others laughed, but even the advo- 
cates of them being yet all at sea as to the means of traction to 
be employed, there was actually one spot in England where the 
solution of the problem had been accomplished, and where the 
man who had solved the problem might be seen and consulted. 
It took some time, however, to bring the man and the work that 
waited for him into connexion. The Killingworth locomotive 
was seen by few who were likely to spread its praises, and even 
the local newspapers passed it by unnoticed. Its merits, how- 
ever, and those of the tram-road on which it ran, came gradually 
to be known among the neighbouring coal-owners; and in 1819, 
the Hetton Coal Company, having resolved to lay down a new 
railway about eight miles long between their mine and the 
banks of the Wear, applied to the engine-wright of the Killing- 
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worth Colliery to give them his services. His employers having 
granted him the necessary permission, Stephenson superintended 
the new railway. The nature of the ground and the unwilling- 
ness of the Company to undertake expensive levellings, obliged 
the adoption of heavier gradients than suited the locomotive; and 
hence Stephenson advised the working of much of the railway by 
stationary engines and inclines—leavmg but a part of the work 
of the line to be done by locomotives. Still, when, on the 18th 
of November, 1822, the line was opened with five of Stephenson's 
locomotives running on it dragging sixty-four tons each at four 
miles an hour, it was evident that locomotives had gained a stage. 
Prior to that date, however, Stephenson was in communication 
with others who were beginning to appreciate his invention. Mr. 
William James, a man whose whole life had been spent in projects, 
and who was at this time one of the most active promoters of the 
intended railway between Liverpool and Manchester, had heard 
of Stephenson’s locomotives, and went over to Killingworth, about 
the middle of 1821, to see them at work. Stephenson was not 
there at the time; but Mr. James saw the engine, and was from 
that moment convinced “that it would effect a revolution in 
society.” To secure the recommendations and the services of so 
active a man, who had various railways in project besides the 
Liverpool and Manchester one, Stephenson and Losh assigned to 
him a fourth of the profits that might arise to them from the 
adoption of their patent engine on railways south of Hull and 
Liverpool. Nothing came of the exertions of Mr. James, how- 
ever; and as the difficulties connected with the mere preliminary 
survey of the projected line between Liverpool and Manchester 
were enough to occupy the projectors, without any discussion of 
a point so far in advance as the nature of the tractive power to 
be employed on the railway, should it ever exist, it is probable 
that the capabilities of the locomotive would have remained 
much Jonger unknown, but for the introduction of Stephenson, 
in the end of 1821, to Mr. Edward Pease, the projector of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. The Act of Parliament for 
this railway, for the conveyance of coal from the pits near Dar- 
lington, had been obtained in April, 1821, without the slightest 
idea on the part of Mr. Pease or others that it would be any 
other than a horse-railway, which would be “nearly as good 
as a canal.” But Stephenson changed his ideas on this subject. 
Mr. Pease, being empowered to consult him in the name of the 
Company, was somewhat staggered at first by his bold assertions 
as to what could be done by locomotives. But he saw Stephen- 
son's worth; and, at length, a visit to Killingworth and a ride on 
the engine there made him a convert. In 1823, the company 
obtained a second Act of Parliament for their line, with a special 
Q2 
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clause: empowering them to. use locomotives; and/(eorge: Ste- 
phenson was appointed their engineer, ata; salary: of 3001: per 
. annum.. His son Robert, then tecently returned from the! Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was: now/of age to | begim life. on: his! own 
account. For some time: he remained with his father; but -in 
1824 hewent out to South America in the quality of an engineer, 
and he did not return till 1827. ly [Lops 
During the time of Mr.’ Robert Stephenson's abserice in South 
America, far ‘more was: done. than -he could have \anticapated; 
The. Stockton’ and; Darlington line was. surveyed..and made >it 
was opened. for traffic on: the: 27th of September, 1825, and on 
that day the first goods and passengers’ ‘traim in the ‘world was 
driven’ by George Stephenson... The line was successful beyond 
anticipation ; passengers’ ‘traffic, which, had hardly been at. first 
dreamt of, swelling the profits; greatly... There being now some: 
demand. for locomotives, Stephenson,,in partnership with: Mn: 
Pease and another member of the Society of, Friends; set. up 
locomotive manufactory at Newcastle, where he trusted: to: pro-! 
duce better engines. than,;with his rougher means, he ‘had: heéw 
able yet to: construct.|, ‘Still, the; final; success.of locomotives: 
seemed problematical, and it ‘was. not;.on, the, Stockton and: 
Darlington line, but on the Liverpool and Manchester, that: the» 
question was to be finally determined. saatail (Ts 
The history of the, Liverpool and Manchester Railway, divides 
itself into two parts.: first, the, battle of the projectors of the rail- 
way against the opposition. of the landed, proprietors and farmers: 
between the: two towns, and-against the public and parliament 3:. 
and, secondly, the battle among the: promoters: of the railway as 
to the tractive power'to be-employed.' ‘Lhe narrative of the first 
battlé is one of ‘the most: extraordinary passages! of’ our social 
history. How dukes, and lords, and gentlemen‘‘sét théinselves 
in array against this horrid iron road; with its trains’ of waggons 
—and perhaps its snorting and’ oily engines—that was to pass 
through their, properties; how the survey had ‘to be executed 
almost by stealth, and. against, peril, from pitchforks, farmers’ 
dogs, and actions ; for ; trespass ;, how the scheme.had to run, the 
gauntlet of parliamentary committees, who,,cross-examined wit- 
nesses or heard | them cross-examined. -by, the first. lawyers of the 
day ; how poor Stephenson, in particular, who had been appointed 
to make a fresh survey of tlie line in 1826, and. who was: by this 
time identified with locomotives, was badgered’ by the lawyers 
and called everything short‘ of a knave’ because he-thowght ‘he 
could lay a railway across Chat Moss, and could not but admit, 
on being questioned, that he believed ten or twelve miles an hour 
a practicable speed, if locomotives were used; how, in the end, 
when at an expense of 27,000/. the Act of Parliament was 
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obtained early in 1826, and Mr. Stephenson appointed principal 
engineer to the Company at a salary of 1000U..a year, the opposing 
landlords ‘resorted to a new modeof ‘opposition, by demanding . 
exorbitant compensation for the right of way ;—all ‘this is as inte- 
resting a bit'of British social history as:one could wish to read, 
and is well told: by Stephenson’s biographer. ' He narrates also 
equally well the battle which Stephenson had to fight for his 
locomotive before -he could convince’ the Company that it would 
pay better than fixed, engines, horses, or any other'tractive power 
whatever. The battle had ‘begun from the time of Stephenson's 
connexion witl’ the railway ; it went on while the line was being 
made, and tlie difficulties encountered in: making it were dis- 
couraging the promoters; and it was not ended when Mr. Robert 
Stephenson returned from America. At the 'time)of his return, 
many eminent engineers had reported; so unfavourably of the 
locomotive system,'as compared witl the system of stationary 
engines, that his’ pen had to be called into use to defend his 
father's’ ideas. ‘At length, influenced by the arguments on that 
side, and ‘by the experience of Mr. Stephenson's: trustworthiness, 
the directors took their memorable resolution to offer a prize of 
5001. for such a locomotive as they thought would answer, if it 
could be constructed. 

“ The conditions were these :— 

“1. The engine must effectually consume its own smoke. 

“2. The engine, if of six tons’ weight, must be able to draw after it, 
day by day, twenty tons’ weight (including the tender and water-tank) 
at ten miles an hour, with a pressure of steam on the boiler not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds to the square inch. nis 

«3. The boiler must have two safety valves, neither of which must 
be fastened down, and one of them be completely out of the control 
of the engine man, i 

_“4. The engine and boiler, must, be supported on springs, and rest 
on six wheels, the height of the whole not exceeding fifteen feet to the 
top of the chimney. Aue! 

“5. The engine, with water, must not weigh more than six tons, 
but an engine of less weight would be preferred on its drawing a pro- 
portionate load behind’ it: if of only fou and a half’tons, then it 
might be put on only four wheels. The Company to be at liberty to 
test the boiler, &&:, by a pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds to 
the square! inch. 

“6. A mercurial gauge must be affixed to the machine, showing the 
steam pressure above forty-five pounds per square inch. 

“7. The engine must.be delivered complete aud ready for trial at 
tne sAverpoal end of the railway, not. Jater than the 1st of October, 

' “8, The price of theengine must not exceed 5500.” —pp. 277, 278. 


On the 6th of! October, 1829, the great match came off. Out 
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of four engines entered for the prize, two were withdrawn as not 
fulfilling the conditions; a third broke down on trial; and 
Stephenson’s Rocket alone stood every test. Its performance 
is thus described by Dr. Smiles :— 


“Tt was quite characteristic of Mr. Stephenson, and of his business- 
like qualities, that, although his engine did not stand first on the list 
for trial, it was the first that was ready, and it immediately entered 
upon the contest. The engine was taken to the extremity of the 
stage, the fire-box was filled with coke, the fire lighted, and the steam 
raised until it lifted the safety-valve, loaded to a pressure of fifty 
pounds to the square inch. This proceeding occupied fifty-seven 
minutes, The engine then started on its journey, dragging after it 
about thirteen tons’ weight in waggons, and made the first ten trips 
backwards and forwards along the two miles of road, running the 
thirty-five miles, including stoppages, in an hour and forty-eight 
minutes. The second ten trips were in like manner performed in two 
hours and three minutes. The maximum velocity attained by the 
Rocket during the trial trip, was twenty-nine miles an hour, or about 
three times the speed that one of the judges of the competition 
had declared to be the limit of possibility. The average speed at 
which the whole of the journeys were performed was fifteen miles an 
hour, or five miles beyond the rate specified in the conditions published 
by the Company. ‘The entire performance excited the greatest asto- 
nishment amongst the assembled spectators; the directors felt con- 
fident that their enterprise was now on the eve of success, and George 
Stephenson rejoiced to think, that, in spite of all false prophets and 
fickle counsellers, his locomotive system was now safe. When the 
Rocket having performed all the conditions of the contest, arrived 
at the platform at the close of its day’s successful run, Mr. Isaac 
Cropper—one of the directors favourable to the fixed engine system— 
lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, ‘ Now is George Stephenson at last 
delivered.’ ”’—pp. 285, 286. 


The Rocket was, of course, the best engine that Stephenson 
had then constructed. It embodied all the improvements which 
he had been led to make, one by one, in the course of his fifteen 
years of previous experience. The only essential or structural 
innovation which it exhibited, however, as compared with the 
engines which had been running at Killingworth as early as 1816, 
consisted in the adoption of “the multitubular boiler.” The 
** steam-blast” and the “multitubular boiler” may be described, 
indeed, as the two grand inventions of Stephenson’s life, and as 
forming the very soul of the locomotive. “From the date of 
running the Rocket on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway,” 
says Mr. Robert Stephenson, “ the locomotive engine has received 
many minor improvements in detail, and especially in accuracy 
of workmanship ; but in no essential particular does the existing 
locomotive differ from that which obtained the prize at the cele- 
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brated competition at Rainhill.” In other words, from the 6th of 
October, 1829, safe travelling at the rate of twenty or thirty, or, 
if necessary, fifty or sixty miles an hour, was possible to the 
human race. 

George Stephenson was forty-eight years of age when he 
accomplished this feat. He lived to the age of sixty-seven, 
dying on the 12th of August, 1848. During these nineteen 
years he saw the development of the railway system in England 
and throughout the world, with all its strange results. He 
himself, in conjunction with his son, laid down most of the great 
new lines in Britain, or was consulted respecting them. His 
biographer describes well his conduct during these last nineteen 
years of his life, when both his fame and his fortune were made: 
his simple manners; his interest in popular education; his 
skill in managing the “ navvies;” his relations to the “ fast 
school” of engineers, in the midst of whom he adhered per- 
tinaciously, and, as it has proved, correctly, to his ideas of the 
inseparability of the locomotive from the rail, the superiority 
of flat gradients, and the sufficiency of the narrow gauge ; and his 
relations also to the railway speculators in that time of mania 
when the dukes and landlords who had opposed railways were 
scrambling for shares in them, and the Father of Railways had 
to check their impetuosity, and rather discourage lines than 
advise them. The interest of this portion of the biography is 
scarcely inferior to the interest of that portion of which we have 
given an account. Here is a passage well worth attention :— 


“The mode of executing railway works first adopted by Mr. Ste- 
phenson on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, and afterwards con- 
tinued by himself and his son on the other lines with which they were 
connected, was this:—The railway was divided into lengths of from 
ten to twenty miles, and an assistant engineer, usually an experienced 
man, on whom reliance could be placed, was appointed to the charge 
of each length. Under these were sub-engineers, generally young 
gentlemen who were Mr. Stephenson’s apprentices or pupils, gathering 
valuable experience in his engineering school. Under them again were 
inspectors, generally of tunnelling and masonry; these were, in most 
cases, experienced workmen. The contracts were let, in the lengths 
above mentioned, to the best contractors that could be found, according 
to a schedule of prices,—the materials requisite to form the road, in- 
cluding girder bridges, &c., being provided by the Company. The 
detailed plans of the works were prepared after consultation with the 
assistant engineer, under whose immediate superintendence they were 
to be executed. The levels were taken and the works set out by the 
sub-engineers ; the greatest pains being taken to secure accuracy. The 
centres of bridges, and the moulds of difficult masonry, were struck out 
or tested by them and the inspectors. It was not considered correct, 
under this system, for the engineers to be on intimate terms with the 
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contractors.’ They held ‘an ‘entirely independent ‘position, and' were 
free to reject and condemn inferior-materials ‘or bad workmanship’ 
which ‘they did not’ hésitate''to do for their own ‘credit’s ‘sake 
short, the most vigilant superintendence ‘was maintained, and a high 
standard of perfection, both ‘in’ design and execution, was’ ‘airned’ at.’ 
And thé results were: perceptible in’ the excellent: ‘character’ of the: 
work exécutéd under’ this system. 

“The other mode of forming railways became more pees a 
the riiainitt and under that’ system the ingenuity ofthe ‘navvy had 
fall play.’ ‘The line was Jet'in ‘much larger contracts; sometimes’ one 
of the Jeviathans undertook to' construct’ an entire ihe “of 4 hundred’ 
mites in length’ or more. The’ projecting’ engineer, ‘in’such cases, Tré- 
tained ‘in his own hands’a greater share of nominal responsibility ; ‘he 
himself, however, as well ‘as the resident engineer, being’ free to engage 
in other undertakings. The assistant engineers were igerierally yourig 
and inexperienced men of inferior standing. The! contractor was left 
more to himself, both as ‘respected the quality of the'materials'and the 
workmanship; The navvy's’ great ‘object’ was to éxeetite the work so 
that’ it’ should pass muster, and ‘be well’ paid for: The contractor, in 
such cases, was generally ‘# lage ‘capitalist—a man Jobked ‘up to even 
by the’ chief engineer himself!’ What probability’ was' there, then, of 
one’ of his ‘small sub-engineets venturing to reject'the work: of 80 erent 
a man?’ The consetjitence’ was; that a great deal’ of slop-work ‘wad 
executéd, the results’ of whieh, to some extent;' have already ‘appeardd 
in the falling int! of tunnels, ‘and the premature pay and ~pssone _ 
viaduets and bridges. g Sor 


» Instead: of folicings ‘Dr Smiles eatiote Pe Pa Bo 
history’ of railways; frony 1829 to 1848,\\as,; interwoven: with 
the latter’ part’ of- the seareer’of George Stephenson, andthe 
beginning of the éareérof his son,* let us| éxtiact -a” piuege 
from ‘the Preface ‘of’ thé’ bodk,” in which’ Dt: Stiles ‘gives!’ a 
sudcinct' aécotnt: of ‘the present’ state’ of msg of throughout thie 


world :— _ 


« ‘Within a wdciedl: of about. thirty years, | allaiiaes ihewas hewn 
adopted as:the chief means of, internal, communicatien. in all jciyilized 
countries. The expenditure. involved iin. their construction hasbeen of 
an extraordinary charactet., In, Great, Britain alone,,atthe end of the 
year 1855, not less. than 297,583,2844. had, been, raised and. expendad 
m thie constrmetion of 8297 miles of railway, which; were |, then, CHER 
for public traffic. 
~ This gréat: work has, been aceomplished waders the eyes; of the 
generation still living; andthe wast funds required, for the ‘purpose. 
have been voluntarily raised, by :private individuals, without.the aid: of 
a penny from the public purse. 

“The system of British railways, | whether considered. in point, of 
utility, or in respect of the gigantic character and extent of the works 
involved in their construction, must be regarded) as the most magni- 
ficent public enterprise yet accomplished in this country,—far surpass~ 
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ing all;that has been achieved by any government, or by the combined 
efforts of society,in any former age. 

.} But railways haye,proved of equal importance to other countries, 
and been adopted. by,them.to a large.extent.. In the United States 
there are at. present, not less. than 26,000 miles in active operation ; 
and when. the, Grand Trunk system of Canada has been completed, 
that fine colony will possess railway, communications 1500 miles in 
extent. OE On 

Railways |haye also been extensively adopted throughout Europe, 
—rabove 10,000 miles being, already at. work in the western continental 
countries, whilst large projects are in contemplation for Russia, Austria, 
and Turkey.,, Railways for, India and, Australia are the themes of daily 
comment ; and, -before many) years have, elapsed, London will probably 
be. eonnected by.an. iron. band of railroads; with Calcutta, the capital of 
our, Eastern empire, ,.., . ie 

‘f The important.uses of railways need not here, be discussed. As 
constituting a great means of social inter-communication, they are felt 
to enter into almost all the relations between man and man... Trade, 
manufactures, agriculture; postal comnrnication, have.alike been bene- 
ficially, intluenegd. by, this, extraordinary. invention, 
io“ The following, faets,'as respects’ railway communication in Great 
Britain, must be regarded, as: eminently significant:—The number of 
passengers conveyed, by railway, in 1855, amounted. to not less. than 
118,595,135; .aad.of these,more than: one-ha)f travelled by third;class 
traing,' at an,,average, cost,.of, eight-teaths of a-penny. per mile, the 
average fare for all classes of passengers not exceeding one penny 
farthing per mile. ‘lhe safety with which this immense traffic was 
cotidudtéd is not’ the least’ remarkable feature: of the system ; for it 
appears, from’ Captain Galton’s Repor't-to the Board of Trade, that the 
proportion of acciilents to passengers, from causes beyond their own 
control, was ;only,1, person; killed to/ 11,859,513 conveyed.*,. Those 
who desire statistical evidence ag; to.the; extent, to which railways are 
employed. for the conveyance of manufactures, minerals, and agricultural 
produce, will find abundant proofs in the same report. 

“In Canada and the United States, the railway is of greater value 
even that in: Wngland 5 itis there regarded as tlie pioneer of: coldhiza- 
tion; ‘and ‘as instrainental'in opening up new and fertile territories of 
vast extent—-the food-grounds of: future nations. 

“® What may’ ‘be the eventual’ results of the general adoption of 
railways in the civilized countries! of Europe, remains:to be seen’; ‘but 
it ig probable that; by abridging distance, bringing nations into closer 
communication, and enabling them more freely to exchange the pro- 
ducts of’ their iidustry, they may tend to ‘abate national antipathies 
and bind together more closely the great families of mankind. 

‘-“ Disastrous though railway enterprizes and speculations have proved 
to many concerned in them, and mixed up though they have been with 
much fraud and folly, the debt which the public at large owe to rail- 





* Captain Galton’s Report to the Committee of Council for Trade, &., 
May 27th, 1856. 
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ways cannot be disputed; and, after all temporary faults and blots 
have been admitted and disposed of, they must nevertheless, be reco- 
gnised as the most magnificent system of public inter-communication 
that has yet been given to the world.’’—Preface, pp. iii.-vi. 

It is the sign, we repeat, of a right direction in our literature 
when the man to whom, more than to any other, this splendid 
railway system is owing, is made the subject of a good bio- 
graphy. The work cannot fail to be both popular and useful. 
Read extensively, as we doubt not it will be, by young working 
men, the great lesson which it will inculeate among them will be 
that which Stephenson himself used to inculcate whenever in 
later life he addressed a mechanics’ institution or a public meeting 
for educational purposes—the power of Perseverance. “ Perse- 
verance” was Stephenson's characteristic word; he was never 
tired of using it. We now can see that a good original North- 
umbrian brain to persevere with was necessary to the results 
which he achieved ; but that does not lessen the validity of his 
advice. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ice in his shrewd way of dispersing mystification—of 
wiping off with the breath of common sense the gathering clouds 
from the face of his investigations,—said, in reference to an application 
of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas to an inquiry concerning the Good, 
“What could be the possible use of a knowledge of the Absolute ?” 
And the same question may be repeated with respect to a great deal of 
modern controversy. What could be the possible use, speculative or 
practical, of an Intuition of the Unconditioned? Speculatively, an 
intuition of the Unconditioned could never lead to a knowledge of the 
conditioned, much less to a practical dealing with the conditioned. In 
the face of many words which have been spent in such discussions, let 
it be permitted us to say, that an intuition of the unconditioned is not 
possible,—or, if not impossible, not ever attained,—or, if ever attained, 
not communicable from man to man. It is possible, subjectively, to 
think away some conditions of existence—not, indeed, by thought, to 
deprive an object, as to itself, either of relations in which it really 
exists, or of appearances which to others flow from it,—but by an act 
of our will, of our own attention, to think of it without reference to 
time or to place, or to causation, or to coexistence; and to shut our 
eyes, as it were, to some of the appearances which it presents to us. 
This is a withholding or a directing of thought, not a penetrating into 
being. Human knowledge grows by the perception of differences, and 
by the observation of multiplied relations. On the other hand, as 
differences and varied relations are unattended to, the mind becomes a 
blank, for it reflects a blank; multiform existence is replaced to the 
apprehension by vague being, and even consciousness ultimately dis- 
appears. If to other intelligences Existence does not present the same 
appearances as to us—if to any others the universe reveals itself, not 
under conditions of succession or of parts, and if the notions of causa- 
tion and of sequence disappear,—we cannot bring our own reason 
habitually into that state; and if we could, or so far as we could, we 
should unhumanize it, disarm it of its powers, unfit it for guiding us 
to that which is true and expedient to ourselves. And as humanity is 
an aggregate of individuals effectually related to each other by existing 
under laws mutually known and uniformly prevailing, it would shock 
all harmony of the universe if here and there, now and then, individuals 
could rise to a life supersensuous, or to a knowledge immediate, in the 
midst of fellow-beings, with whom they seem to be related by the com- 
mon conditions of sense and inference. The impossibility of any one 
dwelling as a man among men, if he were not subject to the common 
material laws, has been inimitably shown in the well known “ Peter 
Schlemil,” and the “Invisible Man.” In “ Franz Carvel,” one of the 
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tales ‘¢otnprised in “The Métaphysicians,”? is, illustrated with like 
humour, the unsuitableness of one whose “ insight” behglds the eternal 
NOW, without distinction of past, present, and. future, for association 
with humbler mortals who dwell in.a.world of-timei,.. This,tale is dis- 
tinguished by many traits of shrewdness;and of humour; its eom- 
panion is grave and sad, witha catastrophe tragie—even ‘hideous. The 
purpose of the latter is to show, m an interesting neat that the nature 
of man is only perfect when all the constituents of it are in due pro- 
portion ; that the meére exaltation of the intellectual, power might be. 
supposed to consist with a deadening of the moral, regulative, faculty ;, 
and the being most hopeless as, to his own destiny, and most formidable 
to those about him, would be a human animal, in, whom the intellect 
should he sharpened, and the “soul’’ lost, like Harold Fremdling, 
“with only intellect and appetites, with just so mu¢h’, imagination as 
appetite retains in its service ;” knowing what is right and wrong, 
and so far as the appetites do not interfere, carrying knowledge into 
act.’ The dramatic delineations in this story are very sharp and highly 
impressive. Some of the philosophical views embodied in it maybe 
judged of fiom the following extracts ;—., ah? se in 

“His views concerning almost all that passes under the name of metaphysics, 
transcendentalism, or speculative philosophy, \ed him to place it, as; Milton 
places it, among the studies fit for devils, and to denounce jt in the words of 
the poet, as ‘ Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.’ Leading us astray from 
what we can know, it professes to unfold what we cannbt' know; by juggling 
with words which conceal our ignorance of things, it begets an’ opinion ©: 
knowledge on subjects quite beyond the. reach of our faculties during our 
present state of existence. That such mistaken path to science should have 

een followed, when even physical, philosophy. used to ‘build, on; assumptions 

incapable of experimental proof, cannot, excite: surprise... But physical philo- 
sophy is now grown wise enough to reject all hypothesis which lies beyand. 
the ‘possibility of such proof; why, then, should metaphysical philosophy he 
permitted to begin her systems, as she almost always' does begin, with assump- 
tions, which, if the proof come at all, can-come only in'a splere of existence 
which other powers shall be given than we now’ possess.”—pp. 1845. ‘| 

Consistent with the limitations of ‘transcendental ‘philosophy here 
hinted at, is the recognition of a domain ‘of the’ supernatural’ to tis— 
of the divine ; respecting which our cénclusions amount 'to a ‘rational 
belief, to a moral conviction or persuasion. And consistent with it is 
also the admission of a révelation, in soitie sense’ of ‘the word, and” of 
Christianity as the most perfect revelation,—of revelation observed 'to be 
progressive—and of a Christianity which has not’ yet reached the 
development of which it is capable. Sad work; indeed, would have ‘to 
be made, not only with creeds but’ with formularies of thought and 
expression, in remodelling or purifying religion and philosophy.” 

“T could admit that empt abstractions,—abstractions that exist in Jan- 
guage, but have no existence elsewhere that we cau prove, and no applicability 
to the things we have to deal with,—abstractions generated by the phiability of 





1 “The petephysicinns: being a Memoir of Franz Carvel, Brushmaker, written 


by himself; and of Harold Fremdling, Esq. ; written and now republished by 
Francis Drake, Esq... With Discussions and Revelations:relating to! Speculative 
Philosophy, Morals, and Social Progress.” London: Longman & Co. 1857... 
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language, and therefore found in more abundance among the ancient Greeks 


and modern Germans than among other people,—I could allow that these 

it ‘not to be tsed as’ the ground of science. But when among such 
abstractions, he placed ‘the: time-honoured words, maTTER and MIND, affirming 
them to be words only, useful,’ convenient, nay, indispensable for the common 
ends of language, ‘but quite itlusery for any higher purpose, I could not help 
a feeling of dissent,—-a feeling which. his subsequent declaration did not quite 
overcome, that, while. it left:the Bible doctrine of man’s immortality wholly 
untouched, it did atyay with Platonism and the elder Pantheism opposed to it, 
with Spiritualism and Materiqlism, with Idealism and Sensationalism, the dis- 
cussions involving which have been, carried on for ages, and are still continued, 
wifh ‘no likelihood of termination on one side or’ on the other.”—p. 190. 

“We have no space‘ left for saying what we had wished, as to the 
remarks upon thé Aristotelian syllogism, which ought not to suffer 
from the feeble plda put forth in its fayour by Whately, years ago, 
when nobody, at Oxford at least, knew anything of its history, or.could 
distinguish between its legitimate pretensions as an argumentative or 
teaching instrument, and the unfounded claims set up for it as an instru- 
ment of scientific. discovery... et 

“Mr. George Combe gives a curious account in the introduction to 
his present edition of “ The Relation between Science and Religion,’ 
of his juvenile speculations respecting the manner in which God would 
reward his juvenile well-doings, Others, besides himself, have hoped 
or expected the Divine fayour to show itself in the increase of childish 
sweets, and the, abundance of childish treasures. In. most cases, as 
childhood, passes..away, childish inquisitiveness is repressed, and the 
simplicity of childhood is effectively puazled by a complicated kind of 


special pleading, on the part of ‘its teachers; in support’ of traditional 
doctrines. Formy'of supértiaturalism, more’or less gross, are so made 
to’pré-occupy the youthful mind with a phantastic imagery, that legiti- 


ine i ast into the real ‘meaning of. the phenomena of the universe 


is stifled, except with,a few of the.clearest intellects, and the most 
honest.natures.., Mr,Combe’s treatises have done much to popularize the 
conception of the, divine government of the world, as of a rule sustained: 
by..order and, uniformity, of law, rather than, by interferenees to be hoped 
for, believed in, prayed for, but, of. which the events can be reduced ‘to 
no certainty or.caleulation,;and which cannot therefore be worked for, 
Thus, a,great.value attaches to, Mr. Combe’s other works and to. the 
present, irrespective, of the. soundness or otherwise of his phrenological 
doctrines... 1f, it; cquld., indeed, be | sufficiently, established, that there 
exists;an uniform relation between certain ascertamed. forms of the 
brain, initg partsjand certain, intelectual and moral powers—as uniform 
as the relation between muscular development and muscular strength, 
—this would certainly, furnish,,an. 2l/ustration of the general laws: of 
uniformity, order, and mediate action in the universe, and would also 
lead'to ‘most important practical results. But on the other hand, those 
laws may be sufficiently assumed. from other observations, without 
necessitating the particular conclusions of the phrenologist ; without 
either‘ enforcing an‘ a¢quiescence in his analysis of the mental functions 


3.“ Qn the Relation between Science and Religion.” By George Combe. Fourth 
edition, enlarged. Edinburgh : Loudon, 1857. 
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themselves, or in the special localization of their separate organs. 
Phrenology would prove or exemplify in one department the prevalence 
of the law of uniformity in the universe; but this law is sufficiently 
proved without it, and even if phrenology were disproved, the recogni- 
tion of the general law would not be imperilled. To some extent, then, 
Mr. Combe appears to us to have done ill service to the cause of 
correcting the present hostile relations between science and religion, 
when he lays so much stress upon the illustration or particular proof 
—for it can be no more—which he conceives may be drawn from the 
science of Phrenology. In another respect indeed, and considered apart, 
Phrenology opens a highly interesting subject of inquiry, whether it 
is capable of revealing to us some of the means by which, within certain 
limits, humanity can regulate its own destinies. For if its conclusions 
be true, even in their general outlines, the time will come when men 
will take their places in society, according to the volume and distribu- 
tion of their brains ; and candidates for offices of trust and responsibility 
will be subjected to cranioscopy rather than to an examination of 
testimonials to character. 

Meanwhile religion must not be confounded with theology. Religion 
and science are in perfect unison, while theology and science are often 
incompatible. Religion teaches that the world im which we live is an 
“ Institution,” to the laws of which, for our own sakes, and in obedience 
to the evident will of its Author, we are bound to adapt ourselves. 
Theology usually teaches that this world is a wreck ; that the natural 
propensions of man are in themselves evil ; that the objects with which 

e is surrounded are incitements to “ sin.” 


‘Will no teachers arise, imbued with knowledge of the order of Nature as 
unfolded in science, and, with faith in its adaptation to the human faculties, 
communicate it, under the sanction of the religious sentiments, to the young, 
as a help to guide them through the thorny paths of life? Yes! such teachers 
exist, and they lack only the countenance of the enlightened laity to follow the 
strong impulses of their affections and understandings, and accomplish this 
great improvement in secular instruction.” —p. 247. 

Truly does Mr. Combe say, that the more vigorous and profound 
thinkers among the several clergies are held in thraldom by their 
feebler or more narrow-minded brethren. Neglecting to inquire 
into the laws which the Governor of the World has given to it, the 
sects substitute a supposed system of divine government, of which the 
sequel is to be manifested hereafter. Nature is almost too strong for 
them, and the leaders can only keep their followers alive and retain 
their influence over them, by continual appeals to their own contro- 
versial position. But under a “ reformed faith,’’— 


« The ee gen life will consist in the zealous endeavour to improve every 
organ and faculty in ourselves and others, and to direct them to their highest 
uses. Intellect will investigate the means by which these ends can be aecom- 
plished, and it will recognise the order of the divine government as its rule 
and guide. The moral and religious sentiments will sanctify and elevate the 
result of the researches of the intellect, and also the labour of the hands and 
the head in giving them practical effect. The grace or goodwill of God will 
be recognised as pervading all objects and beings, inviting us to study and 
apply their qualities to their proper uses, with unhesitating faith that inerease 
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rye dge [ panied by augm PP 


The “Memoirs of James Hutton’’? communicate to the general reader 
many particulars of interest concerning a phase of Christian life 
transient in its more peculiar features, but nevertheless among the 
most remarkable in modern times. Moravianism, even in the land of 
its origin, and still more in England, has lost much of its early 
character,—has toned down both in its eccentricities and in its strength, 
and has become, far otherwise than its founder at first intended, 
—a sect by the side of the Church out of which it issued. In this 
respect its course has very much resembled that of Wesleyanism in 
our own country; and as Wesleyanism and Moravianism have settled 
respectively into the condition of subordinate sects, they have approxi- 
mated to one another: whereas in the earlier period of their existence 
the points of their mutual repulsion were sharply pronounced. Zinzen- 
dorf, the founder of the Unitas fratrum, adopted with some variation 
a principle of Spener’s, who when he saw it was impossible to animate 
with a true Christian life the torpid bodies of the old Churches, con- 
ceived the design of organizing smaller living circles within them, 
ecclesiole in ecclesié. So Zinzendorf thought to penetrate different 
Churches with living elements, who should not indeed break communion 
with the respective societies in which they had been bred, but who 
should be more intimately bound one to another by the mystic love 
which united them to the humanity of the Divine Saviour. Hence 
the institution of the Tropi (rpomoi matdeias), of the Reformed and 
the Lutheran, as well as of the Brethren properly so called. An 
attempt was likewise made to constitute an Anglican Tropus, and the 
celebrated Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man, in his old age, con- 
sented to become its head. The Brethren claimed an episcopate 
continued in the persons of John Amos Comenius and the two 
Jablonskis (1632-1699) from an ancient Bohemian Church; many 
Anglican ecclesiastics regarded them with favour from this reason ; 
and they obtained a liberty and a parliamentary recognition for 
missionary operations in the colonies, which the English Church 
would by no means have conceded to the Methodists. It was 
never, indeed, made clear, how upon the understood principles of 
the English Diocesan Episcopacy, the personal episcopal descent of 
the Moravian bishops, supposing it to be established, could give them 
a roving mission within the territories of regularly constituted Churches. 
It is probable that the English bishops were misled, and that when 
Archbishop Potter spoke of the Moravian and Anglican as sister 
Churches, and declared in the House of Lords, that a man must be 
ignorant of universal history who did not acknowledge the Moravian 
as a true and apostolical Church, he showed himself not so well 
informed in modern geography as in medieval history. Nevertheless, 
so little were the maxims of religious liberty really understood in 
England in the last century, that notwithstanding the friendliness 


3 “Memoirs of James Hutton: comprising the Annals of his Life, and Con- 
nexion with the United Brethren.” By Daniel Benham. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co,, 1856. 
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manifested on the part of the English Church, the Brethren could not, 
although they much desired it, preserve to themselves a status different 
from that of Dissenters. This result has partly been owing to the 
incompatibility of the subjective test of church-membership required 
by the Brethren, with the objective tests deemed sufficient in the 
Anglican Church. On another side the Moravians, from the outset 
of their organization and ever since, have distinguished themselves 
eminently among Protestants by their missions to the heathen, carried 
on with good sense and success; and if this practical bond of associa- 
tion could be considered apart from their emotional mysticism, they 
would have been well qualified to become, as the accomplished author 
of the “Church of the Future” thought a few years ago might be 
possible, the missionary order for the Protestant Church. 

James Hutton himself, the subject of this memoir, was born in 1715, 
the son of aclergyman of the Established Church, who appears to have 
remained unbeneticed on account of some scruples concerning subscrip- 
tion. James was educated at Westminster, and afterwards apprenticed 
to a bookseller. Others of his schoolfellows went to Oxford, and on 
oceasion of his visiting them in 1729, he became acquainted with the 
Wesleys, Ingham, and the then juvenile party of “ Methodists.” 
These afterwards met in London, for religious purposes, at the house 
of the elder Hutton, and James accompanied the Wesleys and Ingham 
to their ship at Gravesend, when they left England on the Georgian 
mission in 1735. About the time of John Wesley’s return from 
America, in 1737, some Moravian Brethren arrived in London on their 
way to Carolina and Georgia, and upon this followed the origin of the 
Fetter Lane Society, on May 1, 1738. Very curious are some letters 
relative to the development in the Wesleys of what were considered 
fanatical views by those who were under the influence of the Brethren; 
and judicious remarks of Hutton’s are quoted upon the state of eccle- 
siastical affairs in 1739, when the clergy of England closed their 
pulpits against the Methodists, careless of the ability and zeal which 
they thus lost to their own communion, and drove into all manner of 
extravagance. Hutton visits Germany, becomes acquainted with 
Zinzendorf, and marries a Moravian sister, in 1740. In the same year 
took place the disruption of the Fetter Lane Society, and “the two 
Societies of the Brethren and Methodists thenceforward were sepa- 
rated.” About the same time Whitefield preached a Calvinistic reply 
to a sermon of John Wesley’s on Universal Redemption, and wished 
Hutton to print it. Hutton, from conscientious motives, declined. 


“Whitefield at this took offence against the Brethren, as well as against 
brie and thus the Methodists not only quarrelled with the Brethren, but 
wrangled among themselves ; by which means, under the providence of God, 
three different parties were formed in England. ‘The one was to consist of his 
witnesses ; the second, delivered from the formalism of the High Church, was to 
preach the doctrine of free grace; whilst the third was to be gathered from 
among Churchmen and Dissenters. The one he consigned to the Brethren, the 
second to John Wesley, the third to Whitefield; and among all three he pos- 
sesses a blessed heritage of his own.”—p. 55. 


Hutton continued through a long life devoted to the interests of 
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the Brethren, both ‘spiritual and temporal, occasionally mixing in 
general society more freely than was approved by some, but always 
with the design of promoting the spiritual advantage of those with 
whom he conversed. He died in 1795. He was very closely attached 
to Zinzendorf, and took an active part in defending him and the 
Society against the various attacks which from time to time were 
made upon them. A good deal is contributed in the present volume 
towards the vindication of the Ordinary’s conduct relative to the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the Society, in which they became in- 
volved by reason of their manufacturing and commercial undertakings. 
So much cannot be said with respect to what is called the time of 
the “sifting.’’ And if the answer given in Appendix No. 1 to the 
narrative of Rimius, was the best which James Hutton could make, 
Zinzendorf must remain subject to the blame of having been the 
occasion of the excesses in some congregations by his own mode of 
treating certain subjects. Hutton gives no explanation of the passages 
quoted by Rimius from the sermons at Zeist, although Zinzendorf, at 
the instance of some of the Brethren, was engaged at the time of his 
death in their revision; nor does he ever seem to have objected, as 
Spangenberg himself did, if we recollect right, to some parts of Zinzen- 
dorf’s allegorical theology, nor to have remonstrated with him on 
occasion of his strange marriage with Anna Nitschman, the eldress. 
The information contained in these memoirs has been drawn from 
authentic sources ; chiefly from the archives of the Brethren at Herrn- 
hut. A little more guidance and information for the general reader 
would have been desirable in the way of a slight sketch of the modern 
history of the Moravians, and an account of their present state and 
condition in the various countries where they have establishments. 
Many morceau of considerable interest are embraced in the second 
volume of Dr. Bonnet’s “ Letters of John Calvin,’’* now publishing in 
an English translation. Particularly instructive to the general reader 
are those which relate to the affairs of Servetus and of Bolsec. The 
conduct of Calvin towards the former was not only intolerant, according 
to the generally intolerant principles of the age, but it was distinguished 
by a settled hate towards the person of the heretic, worthy only of an 
inquisitor. Servetus was no doubt a vain man, and over-estimated the 
force of his own arguments when addressed to theological opinion 
already hardened into a system. He over-estimated likewise the loyalty 
of theologians. He thought that at least with those who had repu- 
diated Romish infallibility, controversies might be carried on without 
leading to personal hostility. In the simplicity of his heart, he pro- 
posed to Calvin in 1546 to come to Geneva for a personal conference, 
if the Reformer would pledge himself for his safety. Calvin writes to 
his friend Farel, that he could not do that, for he was determined, “ if 
he had any influence, and Servetus did come to Geneva, that he should 





4 “ Letters of John Calvin; compiled from the Original Manuscripts, and edited, 
with Historical Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet.” Vol. II. Translated from the 
original Latin and French. Edinburgh: Constable. 1857. 
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not quit it with his life.”” It does not appear that he expressed himself 
so plainly to the person most concerned; if he had, that unhappy man 
would never have trusted himself, seven years later, within the meshes 
of the spider. Several letters in the present volume, dated in 1551-1552, 
relate to Bolsec, who opposed, not the received orthodox Trinitarian 
views as Servetus did, but Calvin’s more peeuliar doctrines concerning 
predestination and grace. They are very instruetive, because they reveal 
clearly the fact, that the other churches and Reformers of Switzerland 
did not esteem Calvin’s views on those subjects to be of the essence. of 
the Gospel. They approved for the most part of Calvin’s treatment of 
Servetus, showing no indisposition to. persecute, when. that which they 
esteemed as an absolute and fundamental truth of Christianity was at 
stake. They did not concur in the persecution of Bolsec, because they 
thought more with him than with Calvin on the subject of grace and 
freewill. In fact, many who had revolted from Rome ranged them- 
selves under the leadership of a Calvin and a Luther, not because they 
participated in all or even the most characteristic of the views of 
those Reformers, but because no other anti-Roman leaders presented 
themselves equally able or equally favoured by circumstances. By 
these leaders the issue between the Romish Church and the Protestants 
was unhappily narrowed to subordinate controversies, and only in pro- 
cess of time and under continual limitations was. the liberty or necessity 
of private judgment elicited as a result of the off-throwing of the sup- 
posed infallibility of the Roman Church. Only by degrees have since 
been questioned and disproved, first. the infallibility of Lutheran and 
Calvinistic interpretations of the Seriptures, and then the infallibility 
in its separate parts of the Scripture itself. 

In the city of Calvin, which in times gone by was subjected to a 
stern ecclesiastical dictatorship on the part of the Reformer, who suc- 
ceeded in effectually subjugating not only the clerical consistory, but 
the civie council, there is now at least sufficient freedom of speech and 
print ; and the cause of the individual human reason, as the ultimate 
appeal, as the necessary and sufficient guide for the individual in 
matters of religion, is ably maintained by M. Disdier in a series of con- 
troversial pamphlets now in course of publication.’ The individual 
reason is the sole test which can be infallible to the individual. Clearly 
it has not pleased God to reveal himself directly to men, for then all 
men would be agreed in their theology; but however the adherents of 
different religions maintain, each equally, that his own is derived 
specially from above, none can show reason for their belief which is 
satisfactory to those who differ from them. No two mencan view the 
same object under precisely the same aspect; each must make allow- 
ance for difference of circumstances in which his neighbour is placed ; 
but as itis impossible for him to make those circumstances his own— 
or so far as it.is—he is incapable of coming to like conclusions. Never- 
theless, the common consent of mankind has a certain range, and it is 
a duty to take the common consent of others into consideration, in 





5 ‘Lettres sur le Christianisme.” Par Henri Disdier, avocat. Nos. 1—5. 
Gentve. 1856-7. 
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forming our own judgments. Common consent serves as a check upon 
the hasty exercise of the private judgment, renders the individual reason 
more cautious and reliable, is a'security against intolerance. M. Disdier, 
we hope, will not be diverted too far into local polemics: if he will 
re-state his views, when impugned, with clearness and precision, they 
will penetrate by reason of their essential simplicity and truth. He has 
already exemplified the futility of the claim to infallibility set up by 
the Romish Church, and we expect with still greater interest his apphi- 
cation of the like principles to the pleas advanced by Protestants 
claiming to be in possession of an indubitable certainty in divine things. 

Many parts of the Essay of M. Jules Simon on the “ Liberty of 
Conscience’ are peculiarly interesting at the present moment, by reason 
of the illustrations of his subject which he draws from the state of 
Belgium in ecclesiastical and academical affairs. The pastoral letters 
of the Bishops of Ghent and of Bruges, directed against the liberal 
Universities of Brussels and of Ghent, recall the “faithful’’ to the 
unswerving and intolerant principles of the Fourth Council of Lateran. 
The liberal statesmen and professors take up the glove thus thrown 
down. “If you deny,” said M. Verhagen, before the University of 
Brussels, “the principles of ’89—if you impugn the constitution of 
this country, you cease to be a:religion, you become a political party— 
a party advancing to attack the State itself, and which beholds its 
ideal of human society in the absolutism of the Roman theocracy.” 
And M. Léon Wocquier, Professor of Philosophy at Ghent, maintains 
unflinchingly the right of free thought and expression. “ Whatis my 
very title to this chair? In what name do [ address you? Sirs, I 
speak to you in the name of the reason of man. The philosopher, as 
such, neither does nor can recognise any other authority, without 
abandoning a title which he has falsely assumed, without renouncing 
the science itself which he has unjustly undertaken to represent.”” M. 
Simon traces briefly the history of intolerance in ancient times; he 
dwells with emotion chiefly upon the examples of it which are a dis- 
credit to our own day. “In Russia, in England, in Poland, in Sweden, 
the Catholics are persecuted; the Protestants are persecuted — at 
least, ill-treated—in Italy, in Spain. As to the Jews, emancipated in 
91, brought again under surveillance in 1802, restored to liberty in 
1808, where can they now breathe freely but here (in Belgium) and 
in France? In England they are excluded from Parliament, in Ger- 
many from public offices, in Bohemia and Bavaria from the possession 
of landed property.” —p. 253. 

In this and some other places there is shown a want’ of discrimina- 
tion in placing ‘upon one line the “ persecutions” of the Roman Catho- 
lics in Russia and Sweden, and in England. The Protestants in Italy 
and Spain would thankfully exchange their “ill-treatment” for such 
persecution as Catholics are subjected to in England or Ireland. It 
does not, we think, serve the cause of entire emancipation of the 
Jewish people in this country, whieh we trust soon to see accomplished, 
to represent them as not even yet breathing freely in England; and to 





6 «La Liberté de Conscience.” ParJulesSimon. Deuxidmeedit. Paris. 1857. 
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make no distinction between their state here and their condition in Italy, 
where they are still limited to a ghetto, as in Rome, of which the bar- 
riers are closed nightly, or where they cannot move from place to place 
on affairs of business, without the express license of bishops and inqui- 
sitors (p. 235). And there is another consideration which does not 
seem to have occurred to M. Simon; that there is a difficulty, in the 
interest of liberality itself, in treating the intolerant as we would treat 
the tolerant. It would be more difficult, with reference to the liberties 
of the minority, to dispense with equal abstract justice to an Ireland 
in which the majority were Mahometans than in which they were 
Hindoos. ‘The development of Mahometanism is not more intolerant 
than the development of Romanism. The heretic is to one what the 
infidel is to the other; a material to be converted or exterminated, as 
opportunity permits, as M. Simon has sufficiently shown in his extract 
from the third canon of the Fourth Council of Lateran, adopted expressly 
in the present day by the Belgian bishops (p. 7). The Irish difficulty 
is a difficulty as great to the true liberals of this country as to the illi- 
berals. The Romish priesthood in that country would not accept sala- 
ries from the State derived from a rateable division of the ecclesiastical 
revenues between them and the Protestant ministry, if they were to be 
subject to the provisions of a Concordat like the French. M. Simon 
has well pointed out that the object of the Ultramontane party in 
France is to procure the abolition of that Concordat ; and he feels that 
such a course would not be safe for the State, or in the interests of 
rational education or of individual liberty of conscience. Yet if English 
statesmen, anxious to deal with the Romish Church as liberally as is 
consistent with the general liberties, were to propose a like Concordat 
as the basis of an arrangement with the Irish Roman Catholics, an 
outcry of intolerance would be raised, in which even some liberals 
would be found to join. It is far more encouraging to the true cause 
of liberty in England to show our people how near we have approached 
to its perfect attainment than to represent our constitution as if it were 
still as illiberal as those of most other nations. Take the condition of 
the Jews in some provinces of Austria :— 


“En Autriche c’est bien pis encore; jusqu’en 1849, non-seulement les Israél- 
ites de Bohéme soumis 4 l’autorité de Pempereur n’étaient pas citoyens; non- 
seulement ils ne pouvaient acquérir de terres; mais ils ne pouvaient se marier 
sans une autorisation préalable, et cette autorisation ne leur était accordée 
qu’au fur et 4 mésure de l’extinction des chefs de famille. Le nombre de 
juifs mariés étant fixé a l’avance, il fallait pour prendre femme, attendre qu’un 
juif marié fat mort. Dans l’intervalle, on vivait en concubinage, méme si l’on 
était. marié par le rabbin, et on ne donnait le jour qu’a des batards. L’année 
1849 anéantit cette loi, et bien d’autres. Puis la révolution disparut ; ordre 
se fit, et avec l’ordre revint aussi, pour les juifs, la servitude. ‘Toutes les con- 
cessions furent retirées; et il fallut opter de nouveau entre sa conscience et. 
les droits les plus sacrés du pére et du citoyen.”—>p. 234. 


M. Simon remarks, in a note, that a similar law with respect to 
Jewish marriages exists in Bavaria; where, however, singularly enough, 
and in precise contrast to the form of Jewish disabilities among our- 
selves, though the Hebrews are debarred from civil rights, they enjoy 
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political privileges, and a Jew sits in the Chamber of Deputies. To 
these lectures is appended a very instructive collection of public docu- 
meuts necessary to the understanding the present state of the cause of 
religious liberty on the Continent. 

As to the sufficiency of the foundation on which the author of the 
“ Essay on Intuitive Morals’’7 has reared that structure we must confess 
that we see reason to demur, while in the mass of its practical con- 
clusions we heartily concur; the work is the product of a pure, 
truthful, and religious mind. It is calculated to be of great use, even 
if the “intuitional’” basis on which the theory proceeds be not 
acknowledged as ascertained, or be considered imaginary. Most 
persons will receive as a sufficient classification of human duty 
for those who are in a favourable state of moral education, its division 
into personal, social, and religious. The majority even of those 
who do not acknowledge that we have an intuition of God, are never- 
theless satisfied that there is, by inference, a sufficient theistic basis 
on which to found a sense of religious duty. But when our author 
proceeds to lay down that “ human virtue,” like that eternal Right 
which it impersonates, is a positive thing, not a mere “ negation of 
vice,” we must confess we feel ourselves at a loss. That virtue is 


a “thing,” or other than an abstraction, we do not understand ; or that 
the quality of “virtuous” is more positive than the quality of 
“vicious” we understand no better. And the illustration of the author’s 
doctrine is not happy: “It is no less inaccurate to say, whatever is 
not wrong is right,” than to say, “ Whatever is not cold is heat.” 


In each case we must say, “The negative of right is wrong ;” “ the 
negative of caloric is cold.’” The qualities of “cold” and “ hot”’ are 
secondary and relative, as is exemplified in the well-known experiment 
of placing the two hands in basins of water, hot and cold respec- 
tively, and then both in a third basin, of intermediate temperature : 
to the hand which had been in the hotter water this will appear cold ; 
tothe hand previously in the colder water this will appear hot. So 
the same formal act may be a virtuous or a vicious act relatively 
to the persons who perform it under different circumstances. The 
same formal act will be an act of gluttony or of temperance, of 
liberality or of stinginess, of murder or of self-protection, according 
to the persons concerned and the occasions in which they are placed. 
Such observations.as these concern, indeed, the manner in which the 
perception of moral obligation arises to the individual; but if we 
differ from the author of this essay as to the manner in which this 
sense arises, we shall acquiesce, as we have said, in the distribution of 
duties so felt to emerge. And with respect to religious duties, even 
if the recognition of God does not come to us immediately by 
intuition, the duties of worship, prayer, thanksgiving, love, and the 
like arise immediately on recognition of Him, however that be 
brought about. The sections on religious obligations abound with 





_7 ‘Essay on Intuitive Morals. Being an Attempt to popularize Ethical 
Science. Part {. Theory of Morals.” London: Longmans. 1855. “Part II. 
Practice of Morals. Book II. Religious Duty.” London: John Chapman. 1857. 
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suggestions of great practical value, and which will be acceptable to 
the bulk of unprejudiced:persons. Thus, on thanksgiving, we read— 


“That the ordinary ignoring of the abstract rightfulness of worship has 
tended in modern times to displace thanksgiving in an extraordinary manner, 
from its natural important position. Let any dispassionate person examine 
the Liturgy of any one of the great Christian churches, or let him collect toge- 
ther what he may remember of the extempore prayers of Dissenters, and he 
will, I venture to predict, be surprised to observe Soe marvellously the story 
of the lepers is verified every day,—how for ten prayers there is but one 
thanksgiving.”—p. 85. 


On. purely philosophical grounds, as well as from a refined religious 
sentiment, thanksgiving should be a more prominent act of worship 
than prayer. Yet neither in the old churches, nor in the majority of 
the Dissenting communions in this country, whose own traditions are 
founded upon them, is any rightfulness of worship ignored. The 
necessity of it is even often exaggerated under the one-sided and 
usually selfish form of “Prayer.” ‘The sections on Repentance, Faith, 
and Self-consecration are particularly worthy of study, tending to 
clear away, in a reverent and humane spirit, many of the superstitions 
which deform popular theology. 

The life and writings of Channing are sufficiently well known in 
this country, and have received their due meed of admiration. ‘They 
are naturally not so well known where English is not the vernacular— 
little known in France. An English lady has undertaken to supply, 
in part, this deficiency, by writing m French the work referred to 
below,’ to which M. Charles Rémusat has added a preface. Chan- 
ning’s theological views may prove either a door of egress for those 
who are strong enough to venture out into the plain of free thought 
and discussion, or they may serve for a portal of re-entrance within 
the confined walls of an old dogmatism. Yet properly, Channing, 
a truly large-hearted, liberal, and clear man, noble as he was in 
himself, and great among his contemporaries, cannot serve as an 
authority to us. He would have been the last, to desire it. And few 
will doubt that if the immense literature had been known to him 
which in the last quarter of a century has had for its object the 
critical examination of the early Christian records, he would have 
ceased to occupy the precise theological standing-point which he did. 

The “ History of Sunday ’’? is an excellent popular abbreviation of 
some sections of a larger and more learned work by the same author ; 
and we cannot. refrain from one extract, which is convincing, that even 
the Jewish Sabbath-day, in its earliest history, supplies no model for 
the English, or, what is worse, the Scotch Sunday. For Moses insti- 
tuted the Sabbath-day, not as a fast, but as a festival, and the 
character of the religious festivals of the Jews is plain enough. 





§ ‘‘Channing,,sa Vie et ses Euvres, avec. une Préface de M. Charles de Rémusat.” 
Paris, 1857. 

® History of Sunday. By the Author of “Time.and Faith.” London: Groom- 
bridge. 1857. 
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“There is mation equivocal about the following injunctions relating to the 
Feast of Weeks, aud to the case of those who, on account of distance from the 
tabernacle, could not bring with them to the feast contributions in kind, but 
had to convert them into money :—‘ And thou shalt bestow that money for what- 
ever thy soul lusteth after—for oxen or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, 
or for whatever thy soul desireth ; and thou shalt eat these before the Lord thy 
God, and thou shalt REJOICE, thou and thine household.’—Deut. xiv. 26. The 
seven-days Feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home festival of the Jews, 
during which they dwell in tents (a feast which is said to have resembled the 
yet more ancient Bacehanalian festivals, before they became corrupted into 
drunken orgies), was one of rejoicing in a similar sense. Rejoicing with the 
ancient Israelites was not that ‘rejoicing in spirit’ to which some of our 
Evangelical clergy would confine the working population, buat was connected 
with solid food, or other ‘good things.’ It was the convivial rejoicing of an 
old English Christmas. Wherever the altar might be erected in the Promised 
Land, it was not to be merely for expiatory sacrifices for sin, but ‘ Zou shalt 
offer peace offerings, and shalt EAT there, and REJOICE before the Lord thy 
God.’—Deut. xxvii. 7. Many persons will be slow to believe that holiness 
was ever connected with eating and drinking and making merry; but there 
can be no mistake on the subject. Nehemiah gives the following precise in- 
structions for the observance of a day of national thanksgiving, one required to 
be kept, in an especial and -emphatie sense, ‘holy unto the ‘Lord ? °Go your 
way ; eat the fut and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared ; for this day is holy umto our Lord ; for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. And all the people went their way to LAT and to DRINK, and 
to send portious and to make GREAT MIRTH, 4ecause they had understood the 
words that were-deciared unto them.’” Neh. viii. 10, 12.—p. 8. 


There is indeed a resemblance close enough between the Puritani- 
eal and the Rabbinical Sabbath, but Christ himself would have given 
no eountenance to the Puritanical, more‘than he did to the Rabbinical 
observance of the seventh day ; he was esteemed a Sabbath-breaker 
because he taught and acted on the maxim that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath ;”’ just as he was called a 
glutton and a wine-bibber because he was too true a son of wisdom to 
be an ascetic. 

“ The Evidences against ‘Christianity,’ 1° of which the first edition 
was published at San Franciseo, is republished in a more attractive 
form at New York. The effect of such a work, with all its fauits, is 
fatal to the view of those who maintain the Bible, from beginning to 
end, to be one homogeneously inspired “ Word of God.’ But to 
those who regard Christianity as a phase in the religious history of 
the human race, who look upon the Old Testament as supplying 
records, not so ancient as often supposed, but still of high antiquity, of 
the evolution of religious life ina remarkable, though isolated people, 
and upon the New T'estament.as the product of men educated under that 
earlier teaching, but driven by a fresh impulse to propagate doctrines 
of immortal life, of universal brotherheod, and-of denial of selt,—for 
these the arrows of Mr. Hittell fly beside the mark. And there is 
in the tone with which he approaches his subject,—in which he 
deals with it throughout, an acrimony entirely unsuited to so grave 





10 «The Evidences against Christianity.” By John S. Hittell. Second edition. 
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a theme, in which no one should deal even with the grossest super- 
stitions of his fellow-men. Mr. Hittell exhibits a personal hostility, 
as far as such a feeling can be exhibited against historical characters, 
towards the actors, from age to age, in the great Biblical drama. He 
is betrayed into apparent want of candour, as, when in order to prove 
“ Paul an impostor,” he makes him responsible for all the statements 
concerning himself in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Hittell must 
be unacquainted with the criticisms of Zeller upon that book. It 
would have been well if Mr. Hittell had taken the advice of the 
friend who recommended him, in the treatment of his subject, to 
“cultivate the tone of Strauss; and had not surrendered himself, 
as he acknowledges, “to the call which he feels, to wound the feelings 
and the prejudices of the partisans of a maleficent creed.’ (Pref. ix.) 
Sometimes he seems to have considered that the Bible is a book which 
certain priests have set themselves down to make, and that being 
such, it is a book to be argued against, instead of approaching it in an 
observant and philosophical spirit, as a collection of spontaneous 
products, as a series of records of successive deposits of religious 
history. Erroneous inferences may have been drawn from these 
phenomena; these should be dealt with charitably, and the conside- 
ration of the phenomena themselves ought always to be approached 
calmly and reverently. The effect of Strauss’s work, said Dr. Volk- 
mar recently, was something like this. “A great and respected family 
has long enjoyed the reputation, with only here and there a slight 
misgiving, whispered rather than expressed, of almost inexhaustible 
wealth ; but, on a careful investigation of accounts, deficiencies are 
found on all sides where least expected, and it is seen to be bankrupt 
in property, though still enjoying, morally, the highest credit.” It is 
the especial aim of Mr. Hittell, not having Strauss’s learning, critical 
acumen, or sense of equity, to effect the damage of the moral credit of 
Christianity. 

“ Christian Records” 1! weaves into a pleasing and consecutive narra- 
tive the accounts of primitive Christianity which are supplied in the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. ‘The book is not addressed to 
the professed scholar or divine, and is, in fact, rather adapted to the 
drawing-room than to the library table. As it does not recognise the 
possibility of the letter of the miraculous portion of the history being 
open to question, it would not be fair to criticize it as if it were a con- 
troversial work. And no special blame is to be imputed to the author, 
if, following the example of works of greater pretension, the attention of 
the reader is aroused by agreeable illustration of accessory circum- 
stances, and diverted from inquiry as to fundamental facts. 

“There is a spot about half a mile from Damascus, where the road from 
Jerusalem, after passing through a narrow gorge between two conical moun- 
tains, emerges upon a green plateau skirted by trees, over the summits of 
which may be descried to the west the distant peak of Hermon, while east- 
wards, in the face of the traveller, glitter the roofs and minarets of the Syrian 
capital. This is the spot assigned by tradition for the scene of the miracle 





11 “Christian Records: a short History of the Apostolic Age.” By L. A. 
Merivale. London: Longmans & Co. 1857. 
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which now occurred. Saul and his companions were pursuing their journey 
about noon,” &c.—p. 98. 

All that we mean is, that the infusion of the agreeable and acces- 
sorial is intended to render the narrative palatable to the taste; there 
is a perfect honesty as to opinions, and no attempt made to explain 
away the supernatural. 

“Tn seeking to realise for ourselves, as far as may be, the personal character 
and work of the great Apostle, we must never forget that a difference exists 
between him and every other servant of God in later times, who may have 
been called upon to perform aay important mission in the Church, which 
removes him in some respects from our powers of appreciation. St. Paul was 
inspired ; his teaching is the teaching of infallibility. Now to attempt to define 
what the actual nature of this inspiration was—in what mode the Holy Spirit 
co-operated with the human faculties of the individual, would be as vain as it 
would be presumptuous. We know (?) that in those first days of the Church, 
God saw it needful to vouchsafe the aid of the Spirit in a different measure 
from what its circumstances in later times required ; not in a different measure 
as regards the sanctification of man’s heart, but as regards the enlightenment 
of his spiritual judgment. An unerring standard of doctrine was to be set up 
in the new body of Seripture which the writings of certain appointed teachers 
were designed to form, and a more direct guidance of their thoughts by the 
Holy Spirit than any subsequent instructors can claim, was required for this 
end.”—p. 105. 


Professor Max Miiler has reprinted in a separate form, with some am- 
plification, the brilliant papers on Buddhism,” which recently appeared 
in the Zimes, and doubtless attracted the attention of most of our 
readers. The peoples of the far East, their philosophies, traditions, his- 
tories and religions, ancient and modern, invite more and more the 
inquiries of Europeans, especially of Englishmen, as year by year they 
are brought into closer relations with us, and year by year their records 
become more accessible. Among the marvels which that distant East 
reveals to us, none is so astounding as that of the sway of Buddhism. 


“How a religion which taught the annihilation of all existence, of all 
thought, of all individuality and personality, as the highest object of all endea- 
vours, could have laid hold of the minds of millions of human beings, and how 
at the same time, by enforcing the duties of morality, justice, kinduess, and 
self-sacrifice, it could have exercised a decided beneficial influence, not only on 
the natives of India, but on the lowest barbarians of Central Asia, is one of the 
riddles which no philosophy has yet been able to solve.”—p. 14. 

The only solution which as yet appears is, that Buddhism prevailed 
by reason of its morality ; and if this solution be insufficient in itself, 
a further key must be sought in a better knowledge of the social condi- 
tions and antecedent forms of superstition out of which it immediately 
arose. Other religions have been accepted in the lump, not because 
they have been wholly true, but by way of reaction against systems or 
schemes, with less truth and more corrupt. The Professor’s vindica- 





12 « Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims.” A review of M. Stanislas Julien’s 
** Voyages des Pélerins Bouddhistes.” By Max Miiller, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Reprinted, with additions, from the Zimes of April 17th and 20th. 
Together with a Letter on the original meaning of ‘‘Nirvéna.” London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1857, 
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tion, m the additional letter,.of the view which he had expressed re- 
specting Nirvana, as an extinction for ever of all consciousness, if not 
an annihilation,—as a destruction, not an absorption into Deity, is 
altogether complete. The observations addressed to him would not 
have been made, if those fromwhom they proceeded had been acquainted 
with the standard authorities to which Mr. Max Miiller refers ; nor, 
perhaps, unless there had been a disinclination upon theological grounds 
to acknowledge that a third of the human races have lived and died 
for ages without a belicf in God, and desiring the extinction of their 
own souls, “ 

“Caste and Christianity” is an appeal to popular common sense 
against ‘ High-Churchism’ in its various forms; it contains many 
amusing parallels, and distributes some very ‘hard hits. 


“Tf the Reformation was not sufficiently clear, positive, and advanced, it is 
the duty of the Christian assemblies of our Church to insist that every doubtful 
hrase, every ecclesiastical quibble in the spirit of the dark ages, every dubious 
orm, and every NS peter ceremony, shall be at once discarded, Clear- 
ness, gravity, simplicity, must be the prevailing rule, Ina word, if the first 
ormation was not efficient, it remains for this Christian people to make a 
seoond,”—p, 8, 


So far, so good; but in avoiding idolatry, let us beware of biblio- 
latry. “ Doubtful phrases—dubious forms’? may be provisional resting- 
places for liberty, and even a vague mediwvalism is better than a strin- 
gent Calvinism. 

A third series of the Sermons" of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson 
is fully equal to those which have preceded it. The discourses con- 
tained in it abound in the same beauty of illustration and in the 
same effectual driving home of practical ‘truths. We cannot read 
the latter part of the last Sermon in the volume on the Martyrdom 
of John by Herod without applying it in many passages to its noble 
author, himself prematurely exhausted—it may be, cut off :— 


“We are to say something, in the second place, of the apparent failure of 

Christian life. The outa tier sentence of this verse informs us that John 

was shut up in prison; and the first thought which suggests itself is, that a 

magnificent career is cut short too soon. At the very outset of ripe and expe- 

rienced manhood the whole thing ends in failure. John’s day of active useful- 

ness is over; at thirty years age his work is done, and what permanent 
e 


effect have all his labours left? crowds that listened to his voice, awed 
into silence by Jordan’s side, we hear of them no more. Herod heard John 
giadl , did much good by reason of his influence. What was all that worth? 

he prophet comes to himself in a.dungeon, and wakes to the bitter conviction 
that 5 influence had told much in the way of commanding attention, and even 
winning reverence, but very little in the way of gaining souls,—the bitterest, the 
most crushing discovery in the whole circle of ministerial experience. All 
this ‘was seeming failure. . . . . When a great man dies, we listen to 





13 “‘Qaste and Christianity, A. Looking-glass for the Times.” By Temple 
Christian Faber. London: Hardwick. 1857. 
_ ™ “ Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton.” By the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., the Incumbent. Third series. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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hear what he has to say, we turn to rg eet ie to see 
what he had to bequeath tothe world as his experience-of life. We expect 
that the wisdom wiuch he has been hiving up for years, will distil in honeyed 
sweetness then. It is generally not so. There is stupor and silence at the 
last, ‘How dieth the wise man?’ asks Solomon.; and he answers bitterly, 
‘As the fool.” The martyr of truth dies privately in Herod’s dungeon. We 
have no records of his last words. There were no crowds to look on. We 
cannot describe how he received his sentence. All that is shrouded in silence. 
He bowed his head, and the-sharp-stroke fell flashing down. We know that, 
we know no more—apparently a noble life abortive.” —pp. 813, 4, 5. 


But not really abortive,as he went on to declare in glowing words,— 
not really as that true preacher of the everlasting Gospel has shown— 
“who being dead yet speaketh.” This volume will be followed by one 
more of Mr, Robertson’s “ Remains,” consisting of notes of exposi- 
tions of various portions of Scripture, not inferior, it is said, in sugges- 
tive value to anything which has already been published. 

The “ Proceedings of the first Church of England Synod for the 
Diocesw of Melbourne” ® have been reprinted from the Melbourne Argus, 
The sulject is too purely ecclesiastical to engage us much, But with 
the principles cme in the constitution of the Synod we may express 
ow perfect concurrence ; first, as tending to place all religious bodies on 
an equality, as the Bishop of Melbourne judiciously expressed it in his 
well-considered Memorial to the Crown, “ not conferring onthe Church 
of England any powers which the memorialist and the other members 
of the Church, on behalf of which he pleads would not gladly see 
granted to any other religious denominations ;’’ secondly, as recognising 
lay representatives for essential constituents of a Church Synod. The 
proceedings recorded are themselves of a ineagre description, and the 
members of the Assembly are still held in the same confessional and 
liturgical thraldom as their brethren at home. But it is impossible, 
either abroad or at home, that freedom of discussion, and the progress 
of enlightened theological opinion should not gain by liberty of meet- 
ing and speaking, even on the formal subjects of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. 

The condition of German philosophy at the present day is that which 
belongs to a period of repose, of history, of review. 1t is at such a 
time, when. results of the more active periods are.gathered tagether, 
summed up, classified, and digested, that the philosophical attain- 
ment of the few becomes the mheritance of the many; the abstruse 
becomes popularized, and a common standing ground is rendered solid, 
from which some may essay their leapin advance. A lucid exposition 
of the chief results of modern speculation is given'in a sketch by Dr. 
Schaarschmidt," of mottern speculative philosophy—intended to serve 
as an introduction to a philosophy of history. The great questions of 





15 «Proceedings of the First Church of England Synod for the Diocese of Mel- 
bourne,” held on the 16th of October, 1856, and the following days. Edited by 
Richard Perry, . London: Rivingtons. 1857. s 

- “Der Et mica gg pfinstiontenn Speculation als Einleitung in die Philo- 
sophie der Geschichte kritisch dargestellt von Dr. C. Schaarschmidt.” Bonn. 
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philosophy are still, as Dr. Schaarschmidt observes, open questions and 
hitherto unsolved problems. And they are raised when there arepresented 
to us any group of phenomena in any of the special sciences or in ordinary 
and daily life;—upon any single phenomenon may be raised the question, 
What; does it mean? What is its relation to other phenomena—to 
things—to the whole of things—to me? These questions may be 
raised, as we have said, either upon the presentation of an isolated 
phenomenon—so far as any phenomenon can be isolated—or upon 
contemplation of a history—so far as any history can be complete. In 
either case, the empirical philosopher, if his opponents will allow him 
that title, maintains that the fountain of all knowledge to us is the 
actual ; and the medium of our knowledge, experience; that reason 1s 
the power whereby knowledge already received is generalized and 
combined; that at most it can supply the form—not the material of 
knowledge. In either case, the rationalist replies that the reason is the 
first to us—that it is the highest faculty because judicial—that it is 
preductive, creative—that whatever comes to it, can only come subject 
to its laws. Yet for the most part, philosophy secks for terms of 
accommodation between reason and experience ; and the more so since 
the futility of the search after the absolute has become evident— 
whether that absolute be the absolute vague—from which nothing is 
generated, or the absolute complete, which is unattainable. The effort 
to effect such an accommodation, or to dispense with some of the 
imaginary machinery whereby, according to different systems, subject 
and object are brought into relation, has evidenced itself especially in 
the theory of Schopenhauer. Herr Biihr supplies an excellent exposé 
of his views.” They started from the Kantian basis, and have been 
modified not so much by the operation of intervening philosophies as 
by the effects of a detailed observation in physical and social science. 
He has thus not essayed to spin an universe out of his own brains, 
but to comprehend one within them. The key to Schopenhauer’s 
theory is to be found in the peculiar sense which he attaches to the 
word “Will.” It is of course perfectly legitimate for any scientific 
writer to affix new meanings to old words, due notice being given, and 
clear definitions provided. Yet it is not without danger when the 
signification of such a word as “ will’’ is so enlarged as it is by Scho- 
penhauer. It is difficult to avoid unintentional inferences, and still 
more the imputation of unintended inferences drawn from the term in 
its new sense, and applied to it in the old. 


“There have always been attributed to the human soul—to that which man 
possibly is abstractedly from his outward appearance, two distinct manifesta- 
tions, volition and apprehension. Between these many indeed place feeling ; 
but even a waperheiel bservation shows that: hereby must be understood only 
the will on its passive side—the will under a definite condition. If volition be 
acknowledged to be a power of the human soul, then, like every other natural 
force, it must be confessed to be present, even when no appearance or evidence 
of its action is observable in the outer world. There must be confessedly and 
necessarily bound up with it a passive side thereof,—a re-action against 
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external influence, called the feeling. Only the confusion of the conceptions, 
choice and will, could cause the volition which is derived from perception to be 
taken for simple and elementary; on the one hand to set the feeling in 
contrast to volition, as if it were something altogether distinct, and on the 
other hand to obliterate the sharp partition of the will from knowledge or 
apprehension.” —p. 136. 


As a spring exercises the same force when made to give way by 
extra weight of opposing bodies, which it does when it drives lighter 
bodies before it, so the will receptive, passive, is one and the same 
with the will productive, active. But not only is the feeling thus seen 
to be another side of the will. Apprehension is so likewise. It is 
the will receptive of outward impressions. A great simplicity in 
expression is thus obtained for Schopenhauer’s philosophy, by his 
peculiar use of the word “will;” for as it is the hidden thing we call 
the man, which manifests itself in and through his body, so is it the 
force, the qualitas occulta, the substratum of all other manifestations 
which make impressions upon him. 

The second volume of the present issue of Schelling’s works!* contains 
the “ Philosophy of Mythology ;” the first portion of which is devoted 
to the clearing up of the definition of monotheism, in which it is parted 
off from theism, pantheism, and polytheism ; and the second to the 
solution of the question, How is polytheism possible, in which he 
brings out the answer in his own foregone conclusion, that it is only 

ossible as a derivation from monotheism, which it presupposes, or as 
Biblical theologians would say, as a corruption issuing from it. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


HE all-devouring industry of Germany has fastened on a very 
interesting but very recondite subject, and one which we should 
have thought lay more than any other of equal importance out of the 
natural scope of aforeigner’s investigations. The subject is the history 
and present constitution of the several parts of the English Executive.! 
Dr. Gneist has devoted himself to this task, one of great difficulty, and 
demanding extreme patience and assiduity of research, simply because 
he considers, and very rightly, that England cannot be understood 
unless by a person possessing a knowledge of this subject. Only 
the first volume of the work has as yet been published, but a summary 
of its contents will show how extensive is the undertaking which the 
author has begun. 
The volume opens with a sketch of the several offices of state in 
their earliest historical form. Dr. Gneist describes the manner of life 





18 Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling’s siimmtliche Werke. Zweite 
Abtheilung. Zweiter Band. ‘Philosophie der Mythologie.” Stuttgart and 
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1 ‘Geschichte und heutige Gestalt der Amter in England mit Einschluss des 
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in the Norman Court, how Domesday Book was made, how the counties 
and cities were administered, the scheme of finance and the exchequer, 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Court, and the several provinces and duties 
assigned to the chief officers of State. He then passes to the period of 
transition, when administration began in some measure to be centralized, 
when travelling justices were sent over the kingdom, and when, on the 
other hand, the first seeds of constitutional government were planted, 
and Magna Charta was signed. So the history is carried on through 
the paths which Mr. Hallam has made in some degree familiar to us, 
the author pointing out the origin and first form of the Houses of 
Parliament, the jurisdiction of the several courts, the functions of the 
Secretaries of State, of the Privy Council, and the Cabinet, and tracing 
the theory and modifications of the Royal Prerogative. 

After the historical sketch is complete, an account—superficial if 
we consider the possible materials, but elaborate, if we look to the 
purpose of the author,—is given of the actual working of the different 
departments of State, the Treasury, the Exchequer, the Ministry of 
War, and the Admiralty, the three Secretaryships of State, the func- 
tions of Parliamentary Boards, those of the Courts of Law and Equity, 
the position of the Established Church, and the offices about the Court. 
Lastly, the author examines the political and social position of the 
English official, and contrasts him with a person of the same class in 
Germany. 

The bare statement of contents so varied, and so important, shows 
what Dr, Gneist has to offer us, and considering that he is a foreigner, 
and is obliged to draw all his knowledge from books, without having 
had any actual experience of English public life, it cannot be denied 
that he has been very successful. Every Englishman will find very 
much in this volume which it concerns him to know, and a satisfactory 
statement of which is not easily to be found. It is a valuable work, 
and very creditable to its author. But we are bound to say that for 
the purposes to which an Englishman would like to turn such a book, 
both as a historical and a practical guide, it falls beneath the standard 
of high English excellence. It.is a subject which no one but a native 
can really handle in a way adequate to native expectations, Diligent 
as Dr, Gneist has been, we find him wanting in several important 
points. He has, for instance, made far too little use of the Latin 
writers of history, whose incidental descriptions or allusions throw so 
much light on the political constitution and daily life of the Norman 
Court. He has a limited knowledge of English law. He is un- 
acquainted with the unprinted traditions of the English departments 
of State. We do not, therefore, think that his work would, even if 
carefully translated, meet. what. many historical students, and many 
politicians and lawyers in England feel to be a great want, viz., a 
really good history and account of the English Executive Government. 

Dr. Constantin Roessler has published the first part of a treatise 
on the Nature and Organization of a State? He is a devoted Hegelian, 
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so much so that, in his preface, after saying that monuments have been 
erected to Schelling and Kant, he suggests that there could be only 
one monument worthy of Hegel, and that would be if the German 
nation would make their State “the living temple of the purest 
idealism.” In furtherance and anticipation of so desirable a consum- 
mation, Dr. Roessler expounds his theory of a State. Any one 
acquainted with Hegel’s philosophy will see at a glance how com- 
pletely the disciple is under the influence of his master. He discusses 
in succession the conceptions of freedom, of morality, and of evil. 
The contents of morality follow, and we then have an inquiry into 
personality, succeeded by an account of the communities of family life, 
of labour, of art, seience, and religion, until, at last, we are brought to 
the sum and climax of all in the State. The value of this work 
depends so entirely on the value of Hegel’s philosophical method, that 
we do not wish to pass an opinion on its general correctness. It is 
impossible to dispatch in a sentence or two the possibility of a spiritual 
or purely ideal philosophy. But we may remark that the disciple 
does not consult the infirmities of the flesh so much as his teacher. 
Hegel relieves every part of his treatises on Right, and on the Philo- 
sophy of History, with pregnant criticisms on various subjects, num- 
berless illustrations, and a sort of table-talk commentary. Dr. 

Roessler gives us page after page of unbroken, stiff, unalleviated 
philosophizing, and this is a hard trial to English readers, 

Mr, Mills has collected into a volume five lectures delivered in 
Queen’s College, Cork, on the subject of Currency and Banking.* 
He does not aim at originality of thought, or at novelty in his mode 
of handling his materials. His object, as he states in his preface, is 
to publish in a compaet and accessible form, and in a treatise specially 
devoted to this one topie, a statement of the facts and principles on 
which the Act of 1844 is based. To the policy of that Act Mr. Mills 
warmly adheres, ‘and he strives, by every means-in his power, to show 
the wisdom, or, as he prefers to say, the indispensable necessity 
of having our monetary system perpetuated on its present foundation.” 
He expands his subject carefully and fully ; and if any one wants to 
lay his hands on a convenient résumé of the opinions on currency 
generally held as sound by the ruling and leading authorities of the 
present day, he will find it in this volume. 

Many circumstances have recently concurred to show that France 
has recovered, through repose, some slight wish for independence, and 
that there is at, least.a small number of minds who do not find in 

centralization and despotism the highest form of human well-being. 
Among, the many publications which betray this tendency in its most 
marked form may be reckoned M. de Chambrun’s treatise on “ Parlia- 
mentary Government.”* To English readers it wears that aspect of 





3 “The Principles of Currency and Banking: being Five Lectures delivered in 
Queen’s College, Cork.” By Richard Horner Mills, Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in Queen’s College, Cork. 2nd edition, revised and cor- 
vected. London: Groombridge. 1857. 
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‘eommonplace, which must always a¢company the develépment of ideas 
iowithowhich we are: pérfectly familiar, and of truths, whieh seem to. us 
‘indisputable. But:'in a» Frenchman it may indicate, far’ more: |inde- 
pendence of thought to ‘deprecate - centralization, and )insist 'on. the 
‘necessity of political-liberty, than to persevere in the usual platitudes 
about the mission of democracy. M. de Chambrun is not. a great 
writer or an original thinker, but he is a man of sense, courage, and 
principle. ». He-deplores,.as: he well may deplore, the despotism which 
stifles every aspiration of his‘country, and the corruption: of: manuers on 
which that despotism is based. 1f we could suppose*a*man of no 
extraordinary powers applying to the society of the present day,'the 
thoughts naturally awakened by the perusal of M. de Tocqueville’s great 
work on the Ancien régime, we should have a very tolerable notion of 
M. de Chambrun’s work. He speaks of the Charter of 1814 as the 
noblest fruit. of the genius of modern France: he sighs for .an 
vdndependent clergy, and’ an hereditary peerage. He deplores the 
effects produced by the minute division of land; he dwells on 
the abandonment of ‘the country for the town now noticeable among 
the rural papulation of France. We have not discovered ‘in’ his 
book anything that can be called either new or really able, but we 
welcome it as a symptom of the returning good sense of the country, 
and as a proof that it is not only men of the first rank of thought who 
can comprehend and maintain the ideas which must be widely pro- 
pagated if France.is not to sink into the lot of decaying Rome, and 
become the prey of a tyrannous soldiery and a sensualist Court. 

Most English readers have heard by this time of the curious adven- 
tures and|wonderful escape of Felice Orsini,> and will be glad to read 
his memoirs, written by himself, and translated by Mr. Carbonel. 
Great, however;;as is the interest of the story which they contain, 
these memoirs labour under faults so glaring, as to come under serious 
disadvantages before the English public. We can hardly understand 
how any English translator could haye allowed so many faults, to 
remain uncorrected. What, for instance, are we to think of a passage 
in the opening page, where Orsini tells us that at eight years of age he 
fell from, a balcony, on the third floor, into a court, and thus conti- 
nues——‘‘ This fact was impressed most vividly on my mind. When I 
woke from forty-eight hours of insensibility, and could not understand 
why my,arms were in splints, I remembered nothing: all seemed a 
dream.’’, If M. Orsini has a vivid impression of a fact which he wholly 


forgets, what; must he have) of occurrences which he,partially remem- 
bers! ‘The book, again, is full of expressions which, to English eyes, 
appear boastful and presumptuous. We come across such headings of 
chapters as—“ At twelve, I begin to show a strong sense of individual 
independence.”’ Still, with all its defects, the book is very interesting ; 
the story of his escape from Mantua is, however, so well known, 
that we shall not, recur to it. We prefer quoting the lesson which he 





5 ** Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Orsini.” ‘Written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the original manuscript by George Carbonel, London; Hamilton, 
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4lraws from his long and varied experience, and which, coming from 
such a man, is well worthy of notice. We should have expected an 
Italian refugee to have written in a different strain. It shows great 
honesty, as well as a laudable wish to profit by the past, that an exile 
should confess that revolutions got up by exiles are almost sure to be 
failures. 

“These expeditions always have the germs of dissolution in them, and 
however well they may have been prepared, a very small unforeseen accident, 
the voice of one man alone tending to alarm his nearest comrade in the mo- 
anent of danger, is sufficient to cause all to be lost. The chief in these cases 
has no influence, if we except his moral power, and it is very difficult to find a 
body of men who willmgly submit. Man is led more by fear than love; so 
that men should be taken as they really are, and not as they ought to be, leav- 
ing dreams aside. It is very rare that such expeditions succeed; without 
‘seeking for ancient examples I can witness that since 1843 not one has suc- 
ceeded. Revolutions should be made within cities, where all are interested, 
and then the youth are aware of the real state of things, and not be made from 
without, by a handful of exiles, who form false opinions from the exaggerated 
reports of some hot-brained individual. Those in the cities should organise 
themselves, study public opinion, the means of offence and defence, and rise ; 
while the refugees without should maintain the opinion of foreigners favour- 
able to revolution, nominate some officers of ability for the cities, and keep 
arms ready, which may be consigned when necessary. I would not at first 
believe these truths, but sad experience has convinced me. What can an ex- 
pedition of thirty, forty, or a hundred exiles do ?” 

At the end of the volume will be found a curious collection of docu- 
ments, illustrating the spy system as practised in Italy—the founda- 
tion on which judicial sentences are pronounced against individuals— 
the strange light in which ecclesiastical intolerance regards the Jews, 
and many other kindred topics. These documents are well worth 
vxamining, and throw much light on the state of Rome in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution of 1848. 

Every one proclaims his own geese to be swans, and we may 
therefore expect a New Zealand colonist to say that New Zealand is the 
finest place possible. Mr. Hursthouse,® who designates himself in his 
title-page not only as a New Zealand colonist, but as “ former visitor 
to the United States,” &c., ought to be able to speak both from actual 
experience and from the opportunities he has enjoyed of instituting 
comparisons; and he says that Zealand is the Britain of the South. 
‘He certainly has collected a great amount of information, and probably 
everything that can be known about New Zealand is to be found in 
his volumes. He describes the physical features of the islands, their 
climate, the contents of their animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom. 
In the latter department they possess coal, gold, copper, iron, and 
‘building stone. He then gives an account of the natives; and feeling 
that the first thing is to arrest their rapid decrease, Mr. Hursthouse 
says, with something, we think, of provincial exaggeration, that in spite 
‘of Parliamentary and Exeter Hall protestations, all that was really 





6 New Zealand; or, Zealandia, the Britain of the South.” By Charles Hurst- 
house, a New Zealand Colonist, and former visitor in the United States, the 
Canadas, the Cape Colony, and Australia. London: Edward Stanford. 1857. 
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done by the Home Government during the ten years it had full power, 
was to shoot 200 of the Maoris, and to build for the tribes six wooden 
huts. The author himself proposes a variety of schemes for rescuing 
the Maori, which, he says, might be carried into effect for 4000/1. a 
year: and that is not much for a colony to pay in order to retain a 
supply of cheap labour. Early marriages and unhealthy food are the 
two most prominent causes of the native decay, and both are to a 
certain extent remediable by the interference of European enlighten- 
ment. A sketch follows of the New Zealand Government, and of the 
Constitution which has lately come into force. The subsequent sub- 
jects are more miscellaneous, and among them is one, in discussing 
which the author gives us the pleasing assurance that “nature has 
fitted New Zealand for a brewery.” The work closes with an elaborate 
consideration of the prospects and opportunities of intending emigrants. 

Under the uninviting title of “Statistical Details respecting the 
Republic of Lubeck,’’”? Mr. Everest has discussed the very interesting 
question, whether the form of government affects in any appreciable 
way the amount of illicit commerce between the sexes. The author 
asserts that the purity in republican governments is much greater than 
under monarchical or despotic; and he has prepared very elaborate 
tables to prove his point. We confess that we view all such statistical 
arguments with great suspicion; not that general inferences cannot be 
drawn in this way, but that the very greatest caution must be exer- 
cised. The same tables might be used to show that some other cause 
than the form of government is at work. And any glaring exception 
makes us feel great hesitation about the validity of the rule. It appears 
that, of all the countries in Europe, Sardinia is the purest. Mr. Everest 
is obliged to admit that this is against his theory, and to pass it by; 
but after we have heard this one fact, we feel the theory to be at best 
extremely disputable. 

By far the most important work falling within the sphere of this 
section, which has lately been published, has reached us at so very late 
a period of the quarter, that we cannot speak of it with the care and 
falnices which its great merits deserve. We only notice it at all be- 
cause it is a work so great in its scope, so admirable in its execution, 
so creditable not only to the author but to English literature generally, 
that we do not wish to pass it by wholly unnamed. We refer to Mr. 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in England.’’® The first volume, 
the only one yet published, a very thick and massive book, contains 
nothing more than the first part of the general introduction. The 
author first inquires what are the influences that most powerfully pro- 
mote civilization generally, and then, what are the chief disturbing 
causes that retard it, borrowing illustrations from universal history, 
and more particularly from the one nation in which each of these 
causes has respectively manifested itself in the most conspicuous man- 
ner. This is all preparatory to the treatment of the special subject of the 





7 «Statistical Details respecting the Republic of Lubeck, compared with those 
of some other European States.” By the Rev. R. Everest, A.M. London. 1857. 

8 «* History of Civilisation in England.”. By Henry Thomas Buckle, Vol. I. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. ; 
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work, — the history of Civilization in England. The justness and 
originality of the thoughts, the vastness of the knowledge displayed, 
and the variety, strength, and charm of the style, are beyond praise. 
On a future occasion we hope to lay before our readers an analysis of 
its contents. 





SCIENCE. 


HE completion of Professor Miller’s comprehensive and well- 
digested treatise on Chemistry, by the publication of the volume 
devoted to the organic division of the science, will be welcomed as a 
valuable boon by all such students as desire a wider range of informa- 
tion than the smaller text-books afford. Without being distinguished 
by any particular originality, either in general plan or in details, this 
work is eminently characterized by the judgment in the selection and 
skill in grouping of its materials, which mark the clear thinker and 
the experienced teacher; and these are qualities of first-rate im- 
portance to the construction of a good text-book, In the arrange- 
ment of this volume, the author has made free use of the system of 
classification in “ homologous series ’’ which was employed with such 
admirable results by the late M. Gerhardt, whose views, at the time 
of the premature termination of his indefatigable and successful labours, 
were rapidly making their way among chemists, and are gradually be- 
coming more and more widely accepted. That which is abstractedly 
the best method of classification, however, may not be the best for the 
purposes of instruction ; and we think that the author has used a wise 
discretion in departing considerably from this method, in order that 
his readers may be led as naturally as possible from what is more to 
what is less familiar to them. Thus he has taken his starting-point 
in a few of the best-known compounds belonging to the vegetable king- 
dom—sugar, starch, &c., although their composition is less simple than 
that of some other organic substances; and from these the transition 
was easy to the processes of fermentation, to the comprehensive group 
of alcohols, and to the ethers and other derivatives. So again, in 
treating these various classes of compounds, the author has preferred 
to examine successively the different members of any homologous 
group (such, for example, as the different varieties of alcohol), before 
passing to the consideration of the derivatives (such as ether, aldehyd, 
and acetic acid,) from the leading or typical member of the group. 
For, as he justly observes, the homologous and the collateral series 
may be compared to a number of ladders placed side by side against 
a house; the terms of the former succeed each other like the 
rounds of the ladder, whilst the terms of the derived or collateral 
series are like those of a second or a third ladder placed by the first; 


1 ¢‘ Elements of Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical.” By William Allen 
Miller, M.D., V.P.R.S., President of the Chemical Society, Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, London. Part III. Organic Chemistry, 8vo, pp. 852. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1857. 
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and it id both safer! and easier to ascend or! deseend: the: steps of 
each ladder in suecession, than to ‘step'across from ‘one ladder to! the 
‘other, ° Fhe volume: concludes with a general! review of the’ present 
‘state of sour knowledge’ of atomic volnmes, atomid heats, and the 
atomic relations of heat of combination; in which the results of several 
very: elaborate series ‘of. experiments. are brought together and ‘com- 
pared, and their bearing upon the higher questions of chemical phils 
saphy are:ably diseussed. 

: Among the recent:contributions which have been apads to goblogieal 
‘seignce by original inquiry, few, probably none, are more interesting 
and ‘suggestive: than the discovery recently made:by Mr. Beccles, ‘of 
the remains of no fewer than fourteen species, belonging to eight genera, 
‘of muarmmalia; ina stratum odf‘only five inches m thickness, known as 
the“ dirt-bed,”’: atthe base df the Middle Purbeck, which forms: part 
‘of the Upper Oolitic ‘strata::in Dorsetshire. A detailed account: of 
this discovery (with other ‘novelties of less importance) is, given by 
Sir C\ Lyell, in-'a-supplement to ‘his well-known ‘Manual ;*: and he 
fairly dwells upon it as justifying the ‘doctrine’ he: has. always main- 
tained:with such distinguished ability, that the evidence of the non-dis- 
covery of:Mammalian remains ‘in the greater part of the! secondary 
formations is ‘no sufficient evidence of the non-existence of the class:at 
that: period. oIt is ‘curious that scarcely any other parts of the! skeleton 
‘than the lower:yaws of these animals: should have been yet discovered, 
‘apt fact' which, it will be remembered, is true also of the» Stonesfield 
“remains; which, for so ‘long a period, were the only known. represénta- 
(tives of) the: mammalian: class in the secondary fauna. . So:far ds can 
be determined: from these ‘remains, it would appear that some’ of the 
animals:to:which’ they! belonged were insectivorous or pee. 
whilstanother: was: purely herbivorous: some-appear pretty \certainl 
to:have: been imarsupials, whilst the: affinities of others are soubendl 
Itis. a most: remarkable and instructive fact, that’ although this part- 
ticular group: of strata’ had ‘been’ carefully. surveyed, anid, as: it .was 
believed; thoroughly searched: by experienced geologists, the opening of 
this thin dirt-bed, under the: persevering determination of Mr. Beccles, 
-wlid ‘has ‘caused +o! be:retioved: ‘many: thousand tons..of stone. that-he 
might: getat it, should’ bave revealed am: a few ‘weeks the, memorials 
‘of so many species! of: fossil! mammalia,'that they already outnuniber 
‘those of many, a subdivision iof the tertiary! series; nny atuipean those 
ofall the other secondary rocks put togetlier..:; {10 

(itv is-aegood augury-for India; that. its. acdaci iden are cosqualyi be 
stirring themselves to twits mineral treasures; to aceownt.: OF :this 
we have evidence in the publication of the first part of the “ Memoirs 
of. the Senlosindl Survey .of India,’’$ containing, accounts of an im- 

portant. coalfield. yielding iron.in, the district of, Cuttack, and, 0 ithe 
Taldsyielding deposits of Upper Assam:’ H 





a «Bap lement to the fifth edition of # Manual of Hlementar Geology? By Sir 


Charles Lyell, DiC/L., M. Ai) FLR.S:,&e; 8vo.pp.34) London: John! Murtay,1857. 
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‘0 ‘Dywo- paleontological works have been.:vecently ‘brought to a com- 
pletion; ‘which, although different.in plan; agree.in the comprehensive 
account they both afford of all the :pruicipal forms: ofvextiict animal 
‘life (Bronn’s  Lethxa”’ including the vegetable! kingdom also) with 
which geological: inguiry has brought us acquainted..:: Both:of these 
works, moreover, are new ‘and greatly enlarged editions of: treatises 
whose value ‘had already been! -widely recognised: | Im the Lethea 
Geognostica” of Professor Bronn, the specimens (so: to, speak) are jar- 
ranged stratigraphically,—-that' is,the fossils of each principal epoch are 
considered apart, so:that. the palzontologist who désires to understand 
the-entiré farina and flora of each period, as at present known -to us, 
here finds it: elaborately and continuously described: The first velume 
commences with a ‘general introduction’ by: Professor: Bronn; followed 
by a-copious: index of’ all the geivera‘and, species: noticed. in: the work, 
anda table of genera, showing what number of spevies ofeach present 
themselyes in every; one of the principal formations; the bulk of it, 
however, is: devoted to the .Palo-lethwa; dr. fossils: of ‘the! Kohlen- 
Gebirge, known ‘in this: country asthe Palgozoic epoch ;' which divi- 
sion of ‘the! work is very ably treated. by Professor’ F. Roemer. The 
second volume, for:which : Professor: Bronn: is alone::responsible, em- 
braces the Meso-lethea, or fossils of the Secondary epoch ;- but this is 
subdivided ‘into the Triassic, the Oolitic, and the Cretaceous periods. 
The’ third ‘volume, also executed by Professor Bronn, embraces, the 
‘Owno-lethea, or fossils of the Tertiary epoch, which are not: grouped 
under subordinate divisions.” ‘Under:each head are: copious: references 
to the original memoirs in which the several. fossils are described, so 
that the work, besides the copious information which it itself: supplies, 
serves asa most valuable bibliography. .'The plates are admirably 
executed in lithography; and, independently of their value as furnishing 
delineations of the principal forms of extinct animal and vegetable 
life, they represent'the grouping of these forms as it actually presents 
itself at:each epoch into which geological history:is divided: 

‘The work of M. Pictet® makes.a different use of ' the same materials, 
the specimens (so'to'speak) being arranged, not stratigraphically, but 
systematically, according to their places in the zoological series. Thus, 
the: first: volume, after a: general: introduction.on the principles of 
palzontology, embraces fossil mammals; birds; and reptiles; the second 
volume; fishes, msects, erustaceans, annelids; and cephalopods ; the third 
volume, gasteropods and lamellibranchiate bivalves; and) the fourth 
-volume, brachiopods, bryozoa,'echinoderms, corals, and sponges, with a 
summary of the applications of palzoutology to~ geological :inquiry. 


weet 





* “'Lethea Geognostica, oder Abbildung und Beschreibung der fir die Gebirgs- 
Formationen Bezeichinendsten Versteinérungen.”' Dritte stark’ vermehrte Auflage, 
bearbeitet von H. G. Bronn und F. Roemer. Mit ‘einem Atlas von 124 Tafeln. 
8vo. Band III. Stuttgart, 1851-1856. 

5  Traité de) Paléontologie, ou Histoire Naturelle des Animaux Fossiles, con- 
sidérés.dans/ leur Rapports' Zoologiques et Géologiques.”’ Par Fi J. Pictet, Pro- 
feaseur de Zoologie et d’Anatomie Comparée & l Académie de Gendve. | Seconde 
édition, revue, corrigée, et considérablement augmentée.  Accompagnée d'un Atlas 
de 110 planches grand in-4to. 8vo. Tomes IV. Paris, 1853-1857. 
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This work, also, is accompanied by an atlas of well-executed litho- 
graphic plates, in which the grouping of the specimens according to 
their natural relations enables us to take in at a glance the principal 
forms of each zoological type that have presented themselves durmg 
the entire period over which geological inquiry ranges. In common 
with the “ Lethwa,” the “ Paléontologie” of M. Pictet is remarkable 
for the copiousness of its references, which include the geological lite- 
rature of all countries. 

It is obvious that each of these two works has its peculiar advan- 
tages, which will adapt one or the other to the special object which 
the student may have in view. He who pursues Palzontology as 
an adjunct to Geology, will have recourse, by preference, to the 
“‘Lethza” of Bronn; whilst he who studies it as a part of Natural 
History generally, will find in M. Pictet’s treatise the arrangement 
more suitable to his wants. : 

The last publication of the Ray Society is one of the most inte- 
resting and beautiful works which it has issued during the entire term 
of its existence.6 There are few groups of animals which are of more 
special interest to the philosophic zoologist, than that which forms 
the subject of Professor Allman’s Monograph. As he justly observes 
in the preface, “The highly curious modification of mollusean type 
which the Polyzoa present, their singular repetition in this type of the 
physiognomical features and habits of a totally different one (the 
Zoophytic), the great beauty of their forms, and the facility with 
which they can in general be observed in a living state, cannot but 
render them special favourites for every lover of nature, and for the 
more profound student must invest them with a peculiar significance, 
and invest their study with a scientific interest which is scarcely sur- 
passed by that of any other group of animals ; while the fresh-water 
species, by certain remarkable peculiarities of structure, throw an 
unexpected light on the general plan and affinities of the class.” 
To some of our readers it may be necessary to explain that the 
Polyzoa of Professor Allman are the equivalents of the Bryozoa of all 
Continental and of many British naturalists. The former of these 
terms was proposed by Mr. J. V. Thompson (the discoverer of the 
metamorphoses of the Cirrhipeds and of the Crustacea, and of the 
pentacrinoid larva of the Comatula), who clearly perceived the mol- 
lusean affinities of the group, and was the first to designate it by 
a distinct name, which no longer assumed its connexion with polypes. 
The latter was introduced by Professor Ehrenberg, who included under 
it, with what are now regarded as Bryozoa, the Foraminifera and other 
forms of animal life having an entirely different type of organization 
and who ranked the whole under the polype division of the animal 
kingdom. But not only on account of his having more clearly discri- 





.6 “A Monograph of the Fresh-water Polyzoa, including all the known species, 
both British and Foreign.” By George James Allman, M.D., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. Folio, pp. 119. 
With eleven plates, London, 1857. 
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minated the special peculiarities of these animals, may preference be 
claimed for Mr. Thompson’s designation of them; he has also a 
clear right of priority, since the part of his “ Zoological Researches” 
containing his account of the group was published in December, 
1830, whilst the number of the “ Symbole Physice” in which 
Professor Ehrenberg first announced his views, did not appear until 
June, 1831. But Thompson was an isolated labourer, prosecuting 
and publishing his valuable researches (and there are few which have 
been more valuable in themselves, or more suggestive of other 
important labours) in a remote part of Ireland, whilst Ehrenberg was 
at work in the centre of the activity of Europe; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the designation imposed by the latter 
should have been generally adopted, to the exclusion of that of the 
former. We quite agree with Professors Allman and Busk, however, 
in thinking it especially incumbent on British naturalists to stand up 
for justice in this matter; and nothing is so likely to obtain it as the 
employment of the term in works of such standard value as Mr. 
Busk’s British Museum “ Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa,” and Pro- 
fessor Allman’s “ Monograph of the Fresh-water Polyzoa.”’ 

The progressive steps by which our present knowledge of this group 
has been attained, constitute one of the most curious chapters in the 
history of zoology. Like the composite structures formed by the 
true Polypes, those which form part’ of the Polyzoa were long regarded 
as of vegetable nature; and no distinction between the two being then 
known to exist, the animality of both was recognised at the same 
time. It could only be by the assistance of the microscope, however, 
that the constituent animals of the latter could be recognised, such is 
their minuteness ; and it was by Trembley, whose researches on the 
Hydra constituted one of the most important eras in modern zoological 
science, that the first polyzoon appears to have been recognised. When 
engaged in the study of the common fresh-water polype, Trembley 
found in the fresh waters near the Hague a jelly-like mass, from 
which protruded numerous polypoid bodies, each characterised by the 
possession of an elegant crown of tentacula, borne on the margin of 
a crescent-shaped disk ; and, naturally supposing the animal to be inti- 
mately related to his own pet polype, he termed it the polype @ 
panache. Almost immediately after this, the same species was 
detected in England by Baker, who described it in his “‘ Employment 
for the Microscope,” under the name of the “ bell-flower animal.” 
It is not a little curious that, although both Trembley and Baker 
bestowed upon this new animal a careful and accurate exami- 
nation, and demonstrated and described all the essential features of 
polypal structure, yet the significance of its peculiarities remained 
unrecognised until nearly a century after, when the discovery of a 
similar type in certain marine polypoid animals arrested the attention 
of naturalists, and led to the due appreciation of its character. This 
discovery was made by MM. Audouin and Milne-Edwards, in 1828, 
as regards the animal of Flustra; while at the same time Mr. J. V. 
Thompson was engaged in an independent series of observations, 
which led him to perceive the same to be true of many other genera; 
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and each was struck with the yery, strong affinities presented, by,this 
typé of structure to that of the Ascidian Mollusks, especially,in the, 
conformation of the digestive apparatus.,. Gradually it.,came.,to; be, 
perctived that these, affinities are really much, stronger, than, those) 
which link the animals in question to the. true polypes;, the former: 
haying reference to their, fandamental plan of structure, whilst the latier; 
relate only to their general aspect and mode of aggregation into com; 
poyite masses. The most important character, next, to, that furnished, 
y. the digestieg apparatus, is afforded by the presence of a nerver. 
ganglion between the two orifices, exactly representing the, single 
nervée-ganglion which is met with in the same situation in the Asci, 
dian Mollusks; and it was the discovery of this by Dumortier,,in 
1835, which (in our opinion) first satisfied the requirements of the 
philosophic zoologist, and justified that removal of the group from. the , 
Radiated sub-kingdom to the Molluscan, which is. now accepted. by. 
every ianthepnabesd naturalist, 2 
hat the common. “sea-mat,” which every uninstructed collector of 
marine products unhesitatingly places among his sea-weeds,is not a, 
vegetable but an animal structure, and that it is. not even, a zoophyte, 
but is an aggregate of creatures not far removed from the oyster, 1s one 
of the most curious facts in zoology ; and not less curious is the, assign+. 
ment of a similar place to, the unshapely masses; of jelly-like substange 
which are found spreading round the stems or over the leaves, of plants 
growing in rivulets, lakes, or stagnant ponds. It is among these fresh- 
water species that we find the most highly-developed examples,of the 
group,—a circumstance which invests the study of them with, peculiar 
interest ; and since, out of the twenty-one at, present, known, sixteen 
are natives of Britain, it is obvious that the British microseopist, has. 
peculiar opportunities of observing them. These. opportunities, have. 
been turned to most excellent account by Professor. Allman; whose 
monograph not only does full justice to the labours, of his. predecessors, 
but includes the results of a vast, amount of original research, whereby. 
new light has been thrown not merely upon details, of structure and 
physiology, but also upon those questions of homological. relationship; 
which are of yet higher interest to the, philosophic, naturalist... Some 
of these results have been from time to time communicated to.the 
public, in the various memoirs which haye proceeded, from Professor. ; 
Allman’s pen; but others are now, for the first time made known, 
The description of nearly every British, species is “ from the Jife;” and 
all the figures upon the eleven ithographie, plates which illustrate the 
monograph, and which leaye scarcely anything to. desire either in regard 
to completeness of detail or beauty of execution, have been, drawn. 
direct from nature by Professor Allman, himself, By the, publication 
of such works as these, the Ray Society renders most, essential service, 
to British science ; and it will be a matter of deep regret to those 
most capable of appreciating their yalue, if its operations, should 
be crippled or altogether. suspended. by .a want of that support to 
which it has earned a rightful claim at the hands of all’ who are 
interested in the promotion of natural history in any of its depart- 
ments. / 
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“The new treatise on Histology which we have received from the pen 
of Professor Leydig,’ differs from its predecessors “in the larger pro- 
portionate'‘space which’it devotes to the tissues of the lower animals. 
Generally ‘speaking, these are noticed incidentally only, as throwing 
light: upon’ the histology of man. Here, however, for the first time 
an-attempt is made to place them all upon the like footing, and to study 
them in their mutual relations. Perhaps no living histologist was 
more competent, in virtue of the range of his previous studies, to 
grapple with such a task, than Professor Leydig ; and we welcome his 
work for what he has successfully accomplished, without too curiously 
noting its deficiences, which we shall hope to see filled up by subsequent 
additions. 

The subject of Epidemic Delusions is no less interesting to the 
philosophic ‘inquirer into man’s psychical nature, than that of epidemic 
diseases is’ to the intelligent physician. As it is now coming to be 
generally recognised that the latter, so far from being simple “ visita- 
tions’ of Providence” to be accepted with tranquil resignation, 
are warnings against the habitual pollution of our soil, our water, and 
our atmosphere, by the fetid miasmata of animal and vegetable 
decomposition, whose occurrence should stimulate us to the most active 
efforts for the removal of the noxious conditions,—so should the former, 
instead of being looked upon as aberrant phenomena, and regarded 
with ‘pity or curiosity, or with a mixture of both, be considered as the 
natural results of an imperfect mental development, and be carefully 
investigated’ with a view to the detection of the latent sources from 
which they derive their capability of injurious extension. Two great 
delusions of the present epoch— Mormonism, and the so-called Spiritual 
Communications—aré eminently qualified to afford this lesson ; but we 
are scarcely yet in a condition to discuss them in the calm analytical 
method that we can apply to the dancing and flagellation manias of 
the middle ayes, or to the epidemics of witchcraft in times nearer our 
own. The-volumes entitled “Phantasmata,” by Mr. Madden,’ convey 
a great deal of information on these subjects, and display a large 
amount of curious out-of-the-way learning; but whilst they might 
serve as materials whence a clearer and more profound thinker might 
extract some precious results, they do not themselves throw much 
light upon those deeper problems with which the author seems to have 
essayed at grappling. ‘Thus his chapter “ On the Nature and Distinc- 
tion of various forms of Mental Disturbance,” is almost entirely made 
up-of quotations froma the works of various writers upon insanity; and 
the reader, after wading through ‘the whole, will probably come out 
much’ moré confused than before. Further, the materials are jumbled 
together without the least arrangement ; as. will be obvious from the 
fact that, after commencing with the “Sorcery of ancient times and 





7' Lehrbuch der Histologie des Menschen und der Thiere.” , Von Dr. Franz 
Leydig, Professor: an der Universitat za Wiirzburg. Mit zahlreichen Holz- 
schnitten. | Frankfurt a M., 1857. 8vo, pp. 551. 

§ «¢ Phantasmata; or, Illusions and Fanaticisms of Protean Forms productive 
of Great Evils.” By R.R. Madden, F.R.C.S., M.R.I.A. In two volumes. 
8vo, pp. 1094. London, 1857. 
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its relations to modern Witchcraft,” and then treating of the “sacrifice 
of children ascribed to the early Christians as a religious rite, and to 
sorcerers in the orgia of their sabbath assemblies at a later period,” he 
goes, per saltum, to the visions and revelations of Swedenborg and St. 
Teresa, and thence to the Inquisition, the only reason for including 
which in his phantasmata seems to be that it was used as an engine 
of punishment against magic and sorcery. Thence we are carried to 
the “ Witchcraft monomania”’ of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, and thence back again to the “ Lycanthropy, or Wolf 
Transformation mania,” and the “ Flagellation mania” of the middle 
ages. A large part of the second volume is devoted to the history of 
Jeanne d’Are, a subject now, we might have supposed, worn rather 
threadbare, to which the author does not impart any additional gloss, 
either by novelty in his facts, or ingenuity in his mode of inter- 
preting them. In fact, these chapters are a very poor compilation, 
in which the author states the same things over and over again, with 
very much the air of the mere bookmaker. The remainder of the 
second volume is occupied by narratives of various forms of religious 
delusion or Theomania, occurring especially in convents, but prevailing 
also among Protestant communities. 

The ratvonale of all these affections is to our minds sufficiently simple. 
They are all examples of the possession of the mind by “dominant 
ideas,” to the exclusion of common sense. The particular nature of 
the delusion will vary with the education of the individual or com- 
munity, and with the habits of thought and feeling which may be 
current at the time: thus, in our estimation, the “ Spiritualism” of the 
present epoch is only a more refined form of the same mental aberra- 
tion as that which manifested itself in those delusions of bygone 
ages which all intelligent persons now unite in repudiating. The pro- 
gress of general cultivation has carried us beyond that class of ideas, 
but it has led us into a new region; and now we have spiritual poetry, 
and spiritual drawings, and spiritual music, and spiritual prescriptions, 
all arising out of the abandonment of the minds of the performers to 
their own phantasies, the reins of common sense being voluntarily 
abandoned also. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this epidemic that has fallen 
under our notice is the proposal of Dr. Wilkinson to treat Lunacy by 
Spiritualism. This very clever, but very eccentric, philosopher sets 
out by freely admitting the fact that Spiritualism has the power of 
producing mental excitement in nearly all cases, and in many instances 
real insanity. The lunatic asylums of the United States, we have 
been assured, contain very numerous evidences of this fact; and Dr. 
Wilkinson confirms it from his own experience. Now, to our appre- 
hension, what is called Spiritualism 7s an incipient insanity—just as 
much so as the Demonomania of the middle ages; and it only needs to 
be intensified and confirmed, to be recognised as such. Dr. Wilkin- 





® «‘The Homeopathic Principle applied to Insanity. A Proposal to treat 
Lunacy by Spiritualism.” By John Garth Wilkinson, M.D.  8vo, pp. 14. 
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son, however, thinks differently. Strong in his conviction of the truth 
of the homeopathic principle, similia similibus curantur, he actually 
proposes to apply Spiritualism to the treatment of insanity; which 
would be very like giving toa man already intoxicated an additional 
glass of brandy with the view of sobering him, or to a man dying in 
the stupor of opium-poisoning an additional dose of the narcotic with 
the view of arousing him. “Once upon a time,” he says, “madness 
was chained to rings in the floor, and to staples in the wall. By very 
slow degrees, madness was respected for the sake of the human beings 
that were folded in its coils, and gentleness took the place of force. 
Madness grew milder as sanity became more Christian. All we ask of 
thee now is, to let madness havea further play-ground; to let it wear 
itself out in its own way, in comparatively healthy exercise.” This 
“comparatively healthy exercise,” it is admitted by Dr. Wilkinson, 
“ produces in persons sane but excitable, transient and harmless (!) crises 
of mental derangement.” Surely our sagacious mind-physicians can 
find some more wholesome exercise for their patients, than that of which 
the very essence is the abnegation of the self-control which they regard 
it as their first object to restore. 

We believe that the delivery of Mr. Barwell’s lectures at the 
“Working Women’s College” constituted the first attempt in this 
country at imparting public oral instruction on the care of the sick, 
to the sex which is naturally the best fitted for that duty; and he 
has done a very useful service by their publication in a form adapted 
for general cireulation.!° They are conceived in an admirable spirit ; 
and their general tone is thoroughly practical and sensible. Mr. 
Barwell has had large experience among the poor, both in hospitals 
and in their own dwellings; and he speaks from his own observation 
of the evil to be avoided and of the good to be effected, in a manner 
that shows him to have no visionary standard of unattainable excel- 
lence, but a quick perception of what is within the average capacity of 
womankind. He begins by plainly telling his audience that his object 
is not to make them fancy themselves doctors, but to teach them 
nursing ; and he earnestly warns them against that propensity to meddle 
with physic, which in one way or other most assuredly causes a vast 
annual sacrifice of life, especially among infants. He obviously puts 
great faith in hygienic means; and all that he says of them is so sen- 
sible that we cannot but wish he had said a little more,—the conserva- 
tion of health being at least as important as the care of the sick, and 
the same general principles applying to both alike. So, again, we think 
that a more special notice of the chief points to be attended to in the 
management of the lying-in room and the care of infants, with which 
every woman is pretty sure to be concerned in one way or another, 
might have advantageously replaced (if time and space were limited) 
some of the details about the application of bandages, which a nurse 
is seldom expected to perform, and which she is still more seldom 





10 «The Care of the Sick. A Course of Practical Lectures delivered at the 
Working Women’s College.’ By Richard Barwell, F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon to 
Charing-cross Hospital. Feap. 8vo, pp. 171. London, 1857. 
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likely' to do' well. ‘Some’éf those special emeiigericies, also;which eve 
péfson ‘ought’ to’ “be qualified ‘to meet—such as’ hetidtrhage 
wounds, the'méte common’ forms of poisoning, and ‘thé like,—mipght 
have ‘been ‘tidticed with ‘advantage.’ Bat Mr.’ Barwell has évidentl 
shrunk from endeavouring to teach ‘too much’; ‘and! we'are disposed ‘to 
think that; in this ‘case; a slight deficiency is’ better than surfeit. “We 
eamnot doubt that the ‘book will become popular ‘among ‘the “ working 
women,’ whether ‘high or ‘low, for whom it is intended$' and we can 
earnestly recommend ‘i ‘as’ one which’ can scarcély do’ anything ‘but 
good—a ecommiendation which we Could ‘assuredly nof ‘give to those 
more pretentious treatises which aim at turning ‘into domestic doctors, 
furnished with a remedy for ‘all’ diseases’ to which flesh is “heir, tho 
who would find their true ‘vocation in tending such as suffer from them 
as only ‘women can tend.’ " 1O2810' 1 5 MBAT BIROY 
_ “The Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men” commences with 
an autobiography of ‘the biographer, Arago.’ This’ memoir ‘consists 
chiefly of remmiscences of the author’s youth, from childhood ' to his 
becoming Perpettial Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, “He was 
warpéd at 'an early age from the study of the classics, and induced 
attack mathematics; with ‘the idea of passing’ the examination of th 
Polytechnic School. ‘This éxamination he passed triumphantly, and 
he enriches his record ‘with anecdotes connected with the examiners, 
some of them emiient, others not’so. It was the habit of one of these 
latter to make’ himself acquainted with the ‘answers to his own ques- 
tions, while he remained ignorant of the method of working them out: 
The pupils discerned this, and in their replies committed intentional 
the most absurd blunders, finally, however, reaching the ‘requiréc 
result.. M: Hassenfratz pronounced the work “ Good, good, perfectly 
good,’ and was laughed at by the pupils. This excited his ire, and he 
once selected an eminent 3 M. Leboullinger, on whom’ to wreak 
his scientifie vengeance.’ “M. Leboullinger,’’ commenced the Professor, 
“you have ‘seen the moon?” “No, sir.” “How, sir! you say that 
you have never seen'the moon?” “T can only repeat’ my answer, 
‘No, sir.’’’ Beside’ himself, and seeing his prey escape him’ by ‘means 
of ‘this''unexpected answer, he ‘addressed himself to the inspector 
charged with the observance of order that day, and said to him, “ Sir, 
there is M. Leboullinger who pretends never to have ‘seen the moon.” 
“What would you ‘have me ‘todo ?” stoically replied M. Le Brun. 
Repulsed on’ this ‘side, the professor turned once more to M. Leboul- 
linger, who remained calm and earnest in the midst'of the unspeakable 
amusement of the whole amphitheatre, and cried out; with undisguised 
anger, “ You persist in maintaining that you have never ‘seen the 
moon?” “Sir,” returned the pupil, “I should deceive you if I told 
you that I had not’ heard it spoken of, but I have never seen it:” 
After this'M. Hassenfratz was professor in name alone,” 
The major part'of the autobiography refers to Arago’s adventures in 
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. lated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., the Rev. Baden Powell, 
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connexion.,.with, his...trigonometrical observations-in Spain, He was 
often in, danger and difficulty... “At, the, present, day,” he. saya, 
“they go from ;Algiers.to Marseilles in four days;.it had taken me 
eleven, months, to make. the. same voyage, , It is, true that, here and 
there I had. made, involuntary, sojourns.” «5. 

A man.of the character which, this. memoir exhibits must) possess 
great personal influence: ardent, prompt, instructed in all directions, 
with an immense faculty.of acquisition, and a power of bringing his 
acquirements to bear... Arago was born on the 26th, of Febrnary, 1786; 
and on the 18th of December, 1809,, a few, days after his. return from 
nian he was, nominated a, member of. the Academy. in place.of 
Lalande. ‘The celebrated Laplace opposed his election. “M.de Laplace 
could hon support the idea that a young astronomer, younger by five 
years than M. Poisson, should become an academician. before 
him._., He, proposed, to me, therefore, to write to the Academy that I 
would not stand. for election until there, should bea second place to 
give to Poisson,” , This Arago refused to do, .Delambre, Legendre, 
and . Biot insisted on. the devotion with, whieh he. had combated 
arduous difficulties. Laplace finally yielded, and voted for Arago. 
His account, of his presentation to Napoleon gives us no_ pleasant 
image either of the Emperor or of the academicians. Arago’s, influence 
grew in the Academy. Laplace called him. “the great elector; and 
on the 7th of June, 1830, he hecame’ Perpetual Secretary. 

.. Following the autobiography we have biographies of Bailey, Herschel, 
Laplace, Joseph Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and 
James . Watt. The characters, of . these. essays, cannot be better 
described than, they are. in, the “Translator’s Preface.” “In them 
the reader will find.a luminous, eminently simple, and popular account 
of the discoveries of each, of these distinguished individuals, of a kind 
constituting, a, brief history of, the particular branch of, seience to 
which .he was devoted.” Bailey was distinguished both as a literary 
man and asa man of, seience. He shared the vicissitudes of the revolu- 
tion, and died upon, the scaffold. At, the, beginning of 1778 Mesmer 
established himself at Paris, His own Government, had expelled him, 
and acts. of the greatest, effrontery and, charlatanism, were imputed to 
him. Hg published his alleged. discoveries, and, rendered society.mad. 
Before quitting Vienna he communicated lis systematie notions to the 
ie pocieties, of Europe... The Academy of Sciences of Paris and 
the Royal/Society of London did not answer; the Academy of Berlin 
pronounced the ,thing,a mistake, .1t was difficult, to, examine the 
cases. Mesmer brought, forward. . His, tactics were, the same.as those 
of the, table-turners; and spirit-rappers, of the, present day. / Cases of 
nonrsuceess were explained by reference to the presence of neutralizing 
bodies,,... He, rejected physical, examination, and wished that. people 
should be content, with,,the,, word ,of honour,,and, attestations of his 
patients...,In 1781.,the, French Government, determined. to. submit the 
pretended discoveries of Mesmer to the examination of four doctors of 
the faculty in Paris, These solicited the addition to their numbers 
of a few members,6f the Academy of Sciences: Le Roy, Bory, Lavoisier, 
Franklin, and Bailey, were recommended to form. part.of the commission, © 
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likely to do well. Some of those special emergencies, also, which every 
person ought to be qualified to meet—such as hemorrhage from 
wounds, the more common forms of poisoning, and the like,—might 
have been noticed with advantage. But Mr. Barwell has evidently 
shrunk from endeavouring to teach too much ; and we are disposed to 
think that, in this case, a slight deficiency is better than surfeit. We 
cannot doubt that the book will become popular among the “ working 
women,” whether high or low, for whom it is intended ; and we can 
earnestly recommend it as one which can scarcely do anything but 
good—a recommendation which we could assuredly not give to those 
more pretentious treatises which aim at turning into domestic doctors, 
furnished with a remedy for all diseases to which flesh is heir, those 
who would find their true vocation in tending such as suffer from them 
as only women can tend. 
“The Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men” commences with 
an autobiography of the biographer, Arago.!! This memoir consists 
chiefly of reminiscences of the author’s youth, from childhood to his 
becoming Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. He was 
warped at an early age from the study of the classics, and induced to 
attack mathematics, with the idea of passing the examination of the 
Polytechnic School. This examination he passed triumphantly, and 
he enriches his record with anecdotes connected with the examiners, 
some of them eminent, others not so. It was the habit of one of these 
latter to make himself acquainted with the answers to his own ques- 
tions, while he remained ignorant of the method of working them out. 
The pupils discerned this, and in their replies committed intentionally 
the most absurd blunders, finally, however, reaching the required 
result. M. Hassenfratz pronounced the work “ Good, good, perfectly 
good,” and was laughed at by the pupils. This excited his ire, and he 
once selected an eminent culprit, M. Leboullinger, on whom to wreak 
his scientific vengeance. “M. Leboullinger,’”’ commenced the Professor, 
“you have seen the moon ?”? “No, sir.” “ How, sir! you say that 
you have never seen the moon?” “I can only repeat my answer, 
‘No, sir.’”” Beside himself, and seeing his prey escape him by means 
of this unexpected answer, he addressed himself to the inspector 
charged with the observance of order that day, and said to him, “ Sir, 
there is M. Leboullinger who pretends never to have seen the moon.” 
“ What would you have me to do?” stoically replied M. Le Brun. 
Repulsed on this side, the professor turned once more to M. Leboul- 
linger, who remained calm and earnest in the midst of the unspeakable 
amusement of the whole amphitheatre, and cried out, with undisguised 
anger, “ You persist in maintaining that you ‘have never seen the 
moon?” “Sir,” returned the pupil, “I should deceive you if I told 
you that I had not heard it spoken of, but I have never seen it.” 
After this M. Hassenfratz was professor in name alone. 
The major part of the autobiography refers to Arago’s adventures in 
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connexion with his trigonometrical observations in Spain. He was 
often in danger and difficulty. “ At the present day,” he says, 
“they go from Algiers to Marseilles in four days; it had taken me 
eleven months to make the same voyage. It is true that here and 
there I had made involuntary sojourns.’ 

A man of the character which this memoir exhibits must possess 
great personal influence: ardent, prompt, instructed in all directions, 
with an immense faculty of acquisition, and a power of bringing his 
acquirements to bear. Arago was born on the 26th of February, 1786; 
and on the 18th of December, 1809, a few days after his return from 
Algiers, he was nominated a member of the Academy in place of 
Lalande. The celebrated Laplace opposed his election. “ M. de Laplace 
could not support the idea that a young astronomer, younger by five 
years than M. Poisson,..... should become an academician before 
him. He proposed to me, therefore, to write to the Academy that I 
would not stand for election until there should be a second place to 
give to Poisson.’ This Arago refused to do. Delambre, Legendre, 
and Biot insisted on the devotion with which he had combated 
arduous difficulties. Laplace finally yielded, and voted for Arago. 
His account of his presentation to Napoleon gives us no pleasant 
image either of the Emperor or of the academicians. Arago’s influence 
grew in the Academy. Laplace called him “the great elector;” and 
on the 7th of June, 1830, he became Perpetual Secretary. 

Following the autobiography we have biographies of Bailey, Herschel, 
Laplace, Joseph Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and 
James Watt. The characters of these essays cannot be better 
described than they are in the “Translator’s Preface.” “In them 
the reader will find a luminous, eminently simple, and popular account 
of the discoveries of each of these distinguished individuals, of a kind 
constituting a brief history of the particular branch of science to 
which he was devoted.’ Bailey was distinguished both as a literary 
man and as a manof science. He shared the vicissitudes of the revolu- 
tion, and died upon the scaffold. At the beginning of 1778 Mesmer 
established himself at Paris. His own Government had expelled him, 
and acts of the greatest effrontery and charlatanism were imputed to 
him. He published his alleged discoveries, and rendered society mad. 
Before quitting Vienna he communicated his systematic notions to the 
learned societies of Europe. The Academy of Sciences of Paris and 
the Royal Society of London did not answer; the Academy of Berlin 
pronounced the thing a mistake. It was difficult to examine the 
cases Mesmer brought forward. His tactics were the same as those 
of the table-turners and spirit-rappers of the present day. Cases of 
non-success were explained by reference to the presence of neutralizing 
bodies. He rejected physical examination, and wished that people 
should be content with the word of honour and attestations of his 
patients. In 1781 the French Government determined to submit the 
pretended discoveries of Mesmer to the examination of four doctors of 
the faculty in Paris. These solicited the addition to their numbers 
of a few members of the Academy of Sciences: Le Roy, Bory, Lavoisier, 
Franklin, and Bailey were recommended to form part of the commission. 
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Bailey was named reporter. The consequent examination was such as 
might be expected from the character of the men. They submitted 
themselves to the treatment of M. Deslon, but felt no effect. Five out of 
fourteen ailing people felt some effect. Tle Commissioners investigated 
the cause of the latter. Dr. Jumelin, they found, could produce the 
same effects as M. Deslon and Mesmer in a wholly different manner, 
and without distinction of poles. When the patients see, they refer 
the effects to the part acted on by the magnetiser; but when their 
eyes are bandaged, they locate the same impressions at a distance from 
the point on which the operator fixes his attention. The patient with 
his eyes bandaged often feels marked effects when they are not magne- 
tising him... “ An instructed physician subjected to these experiments 
feels effects while nothing is being done, and often does not feel effects 
when acted upon. On one occasion, thinking they had been mag- 
netising him for ten minutes, this same doctor fancied that he felt a 
heat in his lumbi, which he compared to that of a stove.”” The Commis- 
sioners justly concluded that the effects ascribed to a magnetic fluid 
were simply effects of imagination. But could imagination produce 
the convulsions brought about by some mesmerisers? Deslon mag- 
netised a tree in Franklin’s garden at Passy; a youth brought there 
by Deslon himself was informed of this: he ran about the garden 
embracing the trees ; fell down in convulsions under a certain tree, 
but it was not the one which Desion had magnetised. Deslon selected 
two particularly sensitive women ; they fell into convulsions whenever 
they thought themselves mesmerised, although they were not. Plain 
water also engendered convulsions at times when mesmerised water 
failed to do it. In fact, the reputed magnetism broke down before 
every test applied to it. In the words of Arago, “ We must really 
renounce the use of our reason not to perceive a proof in this collec- 
tion of experiments, so well arranged, that imagination alone can 
produce all the phenomena observed around the mesmeric rod, and 
that mesmeric proceedings cleared from the delusions of the imagi- 
nation are absolutely without effect.’ In all these cases it is worthy 
of remark that the truthfulness of the witnesses is not questioned ; 
it is only their capacity of referring causes to their effects. In this 
respect mesmerism differs from spirit-rapping, to the success of which 
two classes of individuals, of antithetical moral peculiarities, seem to 
be necessary. We will leave it to the reader’s reflectiveness to give to 
these classes their distinctive names. 

“‘ William Herschel, one of the greatest astronomers that ever lived in 
any age or country, was born at Hanover on the 15th of November, 
1738.” When he was twenty-one years old he came to England, and 
the first two or three years of his residence in this country were marked 
by cruel privations. Lord Durham engaged him as master of the 
band in an English regiment, and in the year 1765 he was appointed 
organist to a church in Halifax. In 1766, he was appointed 
organist to the Octagon Chapel at Bath. Music led him to the study 
of mathematics, mathematics to the study of optics, and the accident 
of laying hold of a telescope two feet in length, and seeing by means 
of it a multitude of stars, which the naked eye could not disern, led 
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him to astronomy. He endeavoured to procure a similar instrument 
for himself, found its cost too great, and at length resolved to con- 
struct one. He made several, and “ Nature granted to the astrono- 
mical musician, on the 13th of March, 1781, the unheard-of honour of 
commencing his career of observation with the discovery of a new 
planet situated on the confines of our solar system.” Herschel had 
two indefatigable assistants,—his brother Alexander, who carried out 
his mechanical contrivances, and his sister Caroline. She shared his 
night-watches, made all the calculations, and copied three or four times 
all the observations on separate registers, classifying and analysing 
them. Herschel died without pain on the 23rd of August, 1822, aged 
eighty-three, leaving upon the competent shoulders of his only son 
John the burden of his fame. 

The biography of Laplace gives us, perhaps more than any other, 
the impression of vast analytical genius. The material universe was 
his problem, and this he disentangled with almost superhuman power. 
He extended his inquiries into the actions of the planatery bodies 
upon each other, and those of planets on their satellites. He proved 
the sufficiency of the law of gravitation to account for the observed 
phenomena, and that by it alone, and without the periodic interference 
of the Creator’s powers, the stability of the universe was maintained. 
Saturn had been observed to travel slower, Jupiter and our own moon 
to travel quicker: the former fact indicated that Saturn was receding 
from the sun, and our system was threatened with the final loss of the 
planet ; the latter fact indicated that Jupiter was approaching the sun, 
and the moon approaching the earth, and that at some distant day 
the awful collision would assuredly occur. Laplace came forward and 
showed that Saturn’s slowness and Jupiter’s speed were periodic phe- 
nomena; that by-and-by the order of things would be reversed, Saturn 
increasing, and Jupiter diminishing in velocity, their deviation from 
a mean speed being comprised between narrow limits. From the dis- 
turbances of the sun upon our moon, Laplace calculated the distance 
of the sun from the earth; he also calculated the effect upon the moon 
due to the flattening of the earth at its poles. From the phenomena 
of the tides he deduced the mass of our satellite; he proved the sta- 
bility of the ocean, and showed that it depended on the fact that 
the mean density of the solid nucleus was greater than that of the 
sea. “ Everything else remaining the same, let us substitute an ocean 
of mercury for the actual ocean, and the stability will disappear, and 
the fluid will frequently surpass its boundaries, to ravage continents, 
even to the height of the snowy regions which lose themselves in the 
clouds.” One other point only of this wonderful record we will refer 
to: that is the question—Does the gravitating force occupy time for its 
transmission? If so, Laplace has shown that its velocity of propa- 
gation must be at least fifty million times the velocity with which 
light travels through space. The experiments and speculations of 
Faraday give this, and other related questions on magnetism and 
electricity, a peculiar interest at present. Does a magnet acting at a 
distance require time for the propagation of its force through space ¢ 
It is a grand question, and seems fairly assailable by experiment. 
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The interest of these biographies for the general reader is greatly 
enhanced by the association of many of the men whose lives are given 
with the political and warlike vicissitudes of their time; and no small 
instruction may be derived from the fact, that in these men—cul- 
tured in science, and competent to apply their culture, France often 
found her mainstay in time of difficulty. ‘When coalesced Europe 
launched against France a million of soldiers—when it became necessary 
to organize for the crisis fourteen armies, it was the ingenious author of 
the ‘ Essai sur les Machines,’ and of the ‘Géométrie des Positions,’ 
who directed this gigantic operation. It was again Carnot, our 
honourable colleague, who presided over the incomparable campaign 
of seventeen months, during which French troops, novices in the pro- 
fession of arms, gained eight pitched battles—were victorious in one 
hundred and forty combats—oceupied one hundred and sixteen fortified 
places, and two hundred and thirty forts or redoubts—enriched our 
arsenals with four thousand cannon and seventy thousand muskets. 
a ee erat During the same time, the Chaptals, the Fourcroys, 
the Monges, the Berthollets, rushed also to the defence of French 
independence, some of them exuding from our soil, by prodigies of 
industry, the very last atoms of saltpetre which it contained; others 
transforming by new and rapid methods the bells of the towns, hamlets, 
and smallest villages, into a formidable artillery which our enemies 
supposed, as indeed they had a right to suppose, that we were deprived 
of.” 

Fourier was first a Benedictine: “ Not being noble, he could not 
enter the artillery, although he was a second Newton.” Such was the 
dictum of the French minister of that day. The carriére ouverte 
aux talents opened itself, however, before him. He became professor at 
the Normal school, and accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt. Here from 
the breach of a bastion he recounted the actions of Kleber, killed by 
an assassin. His principal contribution to science is his Mathematical 
Theory of Heat, which obtained the prize of the Academy. He 
became its Perpetual Secretary. “On the 16th of May, 1830, about 
four o’clock in the evening, Fourier experienced in his study a violent 
crisis, the serious nature of which he was far from being sensible 
of; for, having thrown himself, completely dressed, upon his bed, he 
requested M. Petit, a young doctor of his acquaintance, who carefully 
attended him, not to go far away, in order,” said he, “ that we may 
converse together ; but to these words soon succeeded the cries of 
‘ Quick, quick, some vinegar ; I am fainting!’ and one of the men of 
‘science who has shed the highest lustre upon the Academy had ceased 
to live.” 

Next to Fourier comes Carnot, a name rendered prominent by the 
bearing of his inquiries upon certain theoretic notions regarding the 
nature of Heat, which are now gaining ground. He was an officer of 
Engineers, one of the judges of Louis XVI., a member of the com- 
mittee of public safety, the organiser of armies: he flies, and is suc- 
ceeded in the Academy by General Bonaparte. He returns, and is 
appointed Minister of War. He invents a new system of fortification, 
is appointed Governor of Antwerp, is exiled, and dies at Magdeburg, 
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in the seventieth year of his ‘age. Malus follows him: he also was 
a soldier. The discovery which immortalizes his name is that of the 
Polarization of Light by Reflection, which he discovered while looking 
through a crystal of Iceland spar at the sun’s rays, reflected from the 
windows of the Luxembourg Palace. Following Malus comes the 
great Fresnel, “the youthful warrior,” as Dove calls him, who, follow- 
ing up the researches of the celebrated Thomas Young, placed the 
undulatory theory of light on its present strong foundations. But 
the body of the man was ill-fitted to contain his mind: his health 
gave way ; still, for the purpose of obtaining funds to prosecute his 
experiments he undertook additional labours. He applied for the post 
of examiner of the pupils on navigation ; his claims were incontestable, 
but the minister in whose hands rested the appointment asked him 
a question, on the answer to which the success of his application 
manifestly depended : “Sir, are you clearly on our side?” Fresnel 
replied in a general manner; but the minister put the case precisely : 
“Tf you were a deputy, by the side of which minister would you sit ?” 
“ Monseigneur,” replied Fresnel, without hesitation, “ by the side of 
Camille Jordan.” He lost the appointment. In the month of June, 
1827, he died. Arago carried to his death-bed the Rumford medal, 
which the Royal Society had awarded him. LEight days afterwards he 
avas a corpse. 

Following the biography of Fresnel are those of Thomas Young 
and James Watt. In a preceding number, in connection with the 
“ Life of Young,” by the Dean of Ely, we gave some account of the 
Jabours of this eminent man. The character of Watt’s achievement 
is too well known to need a description here. The volume is enriched 
by valuable notes from the hands of the competent men who have 
undertaken, and achieved so creditably, its translation. 

From the interest which his experiments excited among a large class 
of the community, the “ Memorials of Andrew Crosse,”!* edited by 
Mrs. Crosse, will, we doubt not, find numerous readers, and will 


justify, in their eyes, even apart from the consideration of the affection 


of the writer for the object of the memorials, the pains she has taken to 
trace his pedigree, describe his achievements, and put together those pas- 
sages of his life which illustrate his character. Mr. Crosse was one of 
those who, owing to the irregularity of their modes of speculation and 
research, often excite distrust, if not a stronger feeling, in men of 
more disciplined minds. Such men, however, have one inestimable 


advantage on their side, the strong love for science, and the daring 


which high hopes—hopes which might be enfeebled by more accurate 
knowledge—bring along with them. They have a power of work 
within them which the more disciplined rarely feel. Their relation to 


science is that of the fanatic to religion, whose utterances have some- 


times a depth and value unattainable by a more severe and orthodox 
culture. They are often discoverers. Their speculations are usually 
worthless, but they are a dynamic principle which drives them to 





12 “Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew Crosse. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1857. 
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labour, and amid the resultant débris a gem occasionally appears. 
These occasional achievements are the justification of such men. They 
experiment in directions which to more critical knowledge would 
appear hopeless, and in this way often reach the new and unexpected. 
Let not, therefore, the man of high scientific discipline look askance 
on these ‘labourers ; in a country where so much scope and encourage- 
ment are given to individual exertion, their appearance is inevitable. 
The torrent which heaps sand upon its banks may also reveal nuggets, 
and if the disclosed gold stands in a high ratio to the silica, the man 
has not lived in vain, no matter how inordinate the accumulation 
of the latter may be. 

Besides, this book reveals to us Andrew Crosse in a relation different 
from that of the man of science. It exhibits him as the poet and man 
of imagination. These “ memorials” leave upon the mind the impression 
of a man of warm and loving nature, in whose character no rudiment of 
an ignoble tendency was to be found. He was born at Fyne Court, 
in the parish of Broomfield, on the east side of the Quantock chain in 
Somersetshire, on the 17th of June, 1784. Not the least pleasant 
part of the book are those pages where a mother’s love for her “ little 
Andrew” breaks out so incessantly. “The ships in full sail on the 
river Medway were a delightful sight, and made my little — 
ready to leap out of the chaise, 80 great was his joy...... 
poor sick child was carried by F rench sailors into the boat, and I had 
no other way of making them know the value of him but by the agony 
in which they saw me...... My little Andrew was joyous be- 
yond expression,” &c., &e. God bless all loving mothers, say we; they 
make even the heart of a semi-fossilized reviewer freshen and live again. 
Andrew had a great memory; he was a prompt and ardent boy, and 
partook of his father’s character of unflinching integrity. “TI like your 
father,” said a person to him once; “ he is such an Honest man.” The 
little fellow retorted sharply, “Sir, would you have me the son of a 
rogue?” He went to school and endured the usual crosses and 
mortifications. He lost his father at the age of sixteen, and soon 
afterwards, while at school, made his first electrical experiment. He 
made a Leyden jar of a medicine bottle, and charged it with a broken 
barometer tube. In 1802 he went to Oxford, and became an inmate of 
Brasenose College. “I always hated wine,” he says, “ but I had not 
the moral courage to refuse joining the parties which were made up by 
my companions. ..... Oxford is a perfect hell upon earth... ... 
Toften saw my tutor carried off perfectly intoxicated.” He was 
prompted to experiment on crystallization by the arragonite crystals 
which sparkled on the walls of Holwell Cavern. “TI felt convinced,” 
he says, “that the formation and constant growth of the crystalline 
matter which lined the roof of this cave was caused by some upward 
attraction, and reasoning more upon the subject, I felt assured that it 
was electric attraction.” This “ conviction” and this “assurance” 
were equally without scientific basis, but the case illustrates what we 
have already stated. The speculation, though baseless, prompted 
experiment, and led to the observation of certain real relations between 
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electricity and crystallization. This cave also inspired the muse of 
Mr. Crosse, and he has left a lively and imaginative description of the 
fantastic appearance of its crystalline walls: — 


“Here mineral firs, whose downy foliage shines, 
And feathery grass, with brilliancy combines ; 
There groups of monsters, armed with sparry claws, 
Translucent sheets with edges jagged like saws.” 


As early as 1814, he had carried conducting wires through the air: at 
first about a mile and a quarter was insulated. He earried the wire into 
a chamber which contained a battery of fifty jars, and frequently collected 
sufficient electricity to charge this battery twenty times in a minute. 
He thus describes the effect of a dense fog upon his apparatus :— 
“ Having given up the trial of further experiments upon it, I took a 
book and occupied myself with reading, leaving by chance the receiving- 
ball at upwards of an inch distance from the ball on the atmospheric 
conductor. About four o’clock in the afternoon, while I was still read- 
ing, I suddenly heard a strong explosion between the two balls, and 
shortly after many more took place, until they became one interrupted 
stream of explosions. .... - The stream of fire was too vivid to look 
at for any length of time, and the effect was most splendid, and con- 
tinued without intermission for upwards of five hours.” He appears to 
have astonished the geologists at the meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, in 1836. A man with his strong convictions, and warm 
glowing utterance, talking of the production of quartz crystals by 
galvanic agency to men whose minds longed for such a refuge from the 
difficulties of slaty cleavage, and other analogous questions, was sure 
to take them by storm. Mrs. Crosse evidently lingers with pleasure on 
this triumph of the man she loved. Perhaps, however, the testimony 
that speaks highest of his success was the simple remark of John 
Dalton—that he never heard anything so interesting. He subsequently 
experimented on the reduction of ores by electricity ; on its influence 
upon the growth of the potatoe; on its effects upon water, wine, milk, 
&e. The observation, however, which most excited popular attention 
was that of the acari which were developed in his cells. The first 
experiment in which they appeared is described as follows :—“ A piece 
of brown flint, which had been exposed to a red heat, was reduced to 
powder. Of this powder two ounces were taken and mixed intimately 
with six ounces of carbonate of potassa, and then exposed to a strong 
heat for fifteen minutes. The fused compound was then poured into 
a blacklead crucible in an air furnace; it was reduced to powder while 
still warm ; boiling water was then poured on it, and it was kept boiling 
for some minutes. ‘The greater part of the insoluble glass thus formed 
was taken up by the water. ‘To a portion of the silicate of potassa 
thus formed I added some boiling water to dilute it, and then I 
added hydrochloric acid to supersaturation. .... . The object of 
subjecting this fluid to a long-continued electric action through the 
intervention of a porous stone, was to form, if possible, crystals of silica ; 
but this failed. On the fourteenth day from the commencement of 
T2 
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this experiment I observed through a lens a few small whitish excres- 
eences, or nipples, projecting from about the middle of the electrified 
stone. On the eighteenth day these projections enlarged, and struck 
out seven or eight filaments, each of them larger than the hemisphere 
on which they grew. On the twenty-sixth day these appearances 
assumed the form of a perfect insect standing erect on a few bristles 
which formed its tail.”” With regard to this point Mrs. Crosse remarks 
that “ Mr. Crosse never did more than state the fact of these appear- 
ances, which were totally unexpected by him, and in respect to which 
he had never put forth any theory.” The rash use which half- 
informed minds have made of this observation, and the startled bray of 
the soi-disant religious world against the “ self-imagined creator,”’ stand 
on the same level in the estimation of the man of science. 

In 1849 the writer of these memorials, Mr. Crosse’s second wife, first 
saw him. “I had expected to find what I reverenced—a follower of 
science ; I found what I worshipped—a poet.’’ On the 22nd of July, 
1850, they were married in London at the church of St. Marylebone. 
At this time Mr. Crosse was sixty-six years of age, but his letters give 
evidence of the freshness of his heart and intellect ; and the long walks 
which he and his youthful wife accomplished together, bear testimony to 
his vigour of limb. Some men can never grow old; the body may yield, 
but the spirit spreads its blossoms over the material wreck. The lives 
of men of warm poetic natures ; the memorials of Andrew Crosse illus- 
trate this. For five years his soul felt the kindling influence of a 
young, a beautiful, and an accomplished woman’s love; and on the 
6th of July he breathed his last in the room in which he was born. 

Dr. Nichol has published a Cyclopedia of the physical sciences,!* 
which, with some trifling reservation, we heartily recommend as a 
most useful book of reference. It embraces acoustics, astronomy, 
dynamics, electricity, heat, hydro-dynamics, magnetism, philosophy 
of mathematics, meteorology, optics, pneumatics, and statics. In 
the compilation of the work he has had the assistance of emi- 
nent scientific men, whose contributions give to many of the articles 
the stamp of accuracy and originality. The recent developments 
of physical. science are for the most part embraced by the volume. 
The mechanical theory of heat, the phenomena of diamagnetism, and 
magnecrystallic action, Ruhmkorff’s coil, Foncault’s gyroscope, and 
other subjects of recent investigation and invention are referred to, 
and on the whole ably and lucidly treated. As regards reference to 
names, the distribution of merit which the compiler of a book of this 
kind must to a certain extent undertake, it would of course be impos- 
sible to satisfy all. Under some heads we confess that we should wish 
to have seen names mentioned which are omitted, and a slight re- 
trenchment in this respect in other cases would be equally satisfactory. 
But these are trivial matters, and as far as the time which we have 
been able to devote to its examination permits us to form an opinion 
of the work, we think it deserving of high commendation. 





13 «A Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences.” By J. P. Nicholl, LL.D. Lon- 
don and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company. 1857. 
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To justify our reservation in the eyes of the author, we would refer 
him to a single instance, occurring at page 10 of his work. In future 
additions we feel assured that the contents of the said page will receive 
suitable modification. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


M? RUSKIN expresses somewhere, in his vehement way, a hope 
that at no distant time men will cease to trouble themselves with 
histories written long after the event which they describe ; that they 
will confine themselves to the contemporary narratives of eye-witnesses 
who relate what they saw, who share in the passions of their own era, 
and can therefore understand the actors in it. Mr. Ruskin knows how 
difficult it is to learn the exact truth of the most common occurrence 
which has taken place in our time; he has observed how spectators 
contradict each other, how the salient bearings of every story are pre- 
cisely those on which there is greatest disagreement, and how the 
same salient bearings are those on which each successive narrator is 
most disposed to dwell—to which he is most disposed to add some fresh 
colouring of his own. And when to the difficulty of discovering the 
mere outward shell of the events we add the far greater difficulty which 
arises when opinions have changed—when convictions held as certain 
as the foundations of the earth have been shaken and have passed away, 
when all habits of thought and conviction out of which actions rise 
have given place to other habits, and the past has become like a dream 
which the waking mind struggles ineffectually to recal—we are 
tempted to regard the historian who, unconscious of the nature of his 
material and of his own inevitable disqualifications, trips along through 
the centuries, scattering praise and censure, analysing character, and 
stitching epithets to names, much as we regard Merlin’s spirits in the 
fairy tale, whose task was to weave ropes of sand and sea-slime to reach 
to the moon. The great incident of modern European politics—the 
Crimean war—was carried out under circumstances better fitted to 
enable us to make ourselves acquainted with its causes and details than 
any similar matter at a previous time. Official reports and private 
reports, reports of enemies and of friends, letters of privates and 
letters of officers, blue-books, and state inquiries, the sustained and 
powerful surveillance of the correspondents of the press, furnish a 
mass of material for which we have no parallel in any other war what- 
ever. Yet the result of an elaborate perusal of all these authorities is, 
rather to close our lips than to open them. The effect of this full 
knowledge is, to teach us only to suspend our judgment, And how will 
it stand three hundred years hence, in a changed Europe and a changed 
England, when the difficulties and the jealousies of foreign states, when 
the collision of classes at home, shall be no longer understood ; when 
the movements now in progress shall have accomplished their tendencies, 
and the temper produced by our present ignorance can no longer be 
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recalled ; when the Turks shall have passed away ; when the “ paramount 
destiny of Russia” shall have become a fact, or if not a fact, then an 
imagination long exploded ; when Revolution, the dreaded bugbear of 
a passing crisis, will have either died away into a word, or have long 
fulfilled a mighty work of beneficence? With such an illustration of 
historical uncertainty before us, we require but a feeble effort of reflec- 
tion to perceive that of past times praise is folly and blame is impertinent. 
Of men long dead we can but produce at best, with the utmost assist- 
ance from contemporary documents, shadowy pictures, which rise 
upon us into some distinctness while we are contented to look at them, 
but fade away and elude our grasp when we would lift them up upon 
pedestals as heroes, or arraign them as culprits before a modern 
tribunal. 

There is but one condition under which any tolerable history of a 
past time can be composed. If a man with some active power of 
imagination, and unfettered by theories, will select some single period 
for the elucidation of which there exist copious original authorities,—if, 
by an assiduous effort of sympathy, he can call up before his mind all the 
circumstances in their varied bearings,—if he can throw himself 
suecessively into the situation of the various actors, reproducing in him- 
self the different feelings, the different opinions, the motives, outward 
and inward, which were brought to play upon them,—finally, if after 
having done his best in this way, he can feel that his best is still imper- 
feet, that he is too uncertain even of his facts, and infinitely too uncer- 
tain of the causes which have led to them, to erect himself into a moral 
judge, and must therefore lay out his story to the best of his power, 
and leave the judgment to his readers,—then, indeed, such a writer 
may achieve something which will add to the knowledge of mankind ; 
he may do for real life what the dramatist does for the creations of his 
imagination: he will take the drama for the model of history, as 
history in turn is the model of the drama. The greatest histories and 
the greatest dramas, alike, are those in whieh the writer’s opinion least 
appears ; in which the persons are seen acting on each other, through 
the influence of natural feelings and natural convictions, composed out 
of true human material—of weakness and strength, good and evil, truth 
and falsehood. Only thus can good results be produced ; and histories 
which. fall short of this character are better unwritten. However 
excellent their author’s intention, they will be unreal accounts of what 
they represent ; and the writers will be as those “ who darken counsel 
with words without understanding.’’ Especially, we are obliged to say, 
the world is better without those histories where a single thinker 
professes to give accounts of many centuries—of society under many 
phases ; where the same man will let us into the secret of Celt and 
Saxon, Norman and modern Englishman,—who, with easy confidence, 
will show us the saint of the tenth century and the divine of the seven- 
teenth, the baron of Magna Charta and the statesman of the Common- 
wealth. Such writers show in their attempt an ignorance of the 
difficulties which they have to contend against,—an ignorance of the 
conditions of suecess: they undertake an impossibility. 

Mr. Charles Knight is not likely to be angry with us if we apply 
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these principles to his “ Popular History of England,’ the second 
volume of which conducts us from the reign of Richard the Second to 
the close of that of Henry the Eighth. His book will deserve its 
name: it will be emphatically popular ; and it will gain its popularity 
by genuine merit. It isas good a book of the kind as ever was written ; 
and secure in his success, Mr. Knight can afford to forgive, or be in- 
different to, the remarks which it will be our duty to make. He has 
many of the qualifications of an excellent writer: his English is 
pure and natural; his mind is generous, his understanding solid, his 
love of truth as genuine as his hatred of wrong and injustice. He is 
industrious, conscientious, and learned in the points which lend to 
history its grace and attractiveness, in abundant and minute antiquarian 
knowledge: he is deficient only in sympathy,—in the power of pro- 
jecting himself into other circumstances, and seeing the same question 
on more than one side; while at the same time he is a perpetual 
censor; he is for ever passing judgment, and all but universally un- 
favourable judgment, on events and actions as they pass before him. 
In a few instances we shall endeavour to show the result of these 
tendencies. After the failure of the rebellion in Ireland in 1534-5, 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, disowned by the Irish chieftains, and hunted 
from place to place, at length surrendered to his relative, Lord Leonard 
Grey, and three other subordinate members of the Irish Council, Grey 
undertaking that his life should be spared. Neither Grey nor the 
Council had any authority to make such a promise: they acted with- 
out leave from the King, without even consulting the Lord-Deputy. 
More than one of the party secretly favoured the Fitzgerald faction. 
The rebellion had been signalized by remarkable atrocity. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had been murdered in Lord Thomas’s presence. The 
English pale had been desolated—the Spaniards invited into Ireland. 
These were the circumstances. The English Government ruled that 
all promises made by unauthorized officers in their name were made 
only conditionally. By the Duke of Norfolk’s advice, Fitzgerald was 
thrown into the Tower, and on the outbreak of a rebellion in England, 
a year and a half after, he was executed. Upon this Mr, Knight has 
the following passage :— 

“That Lord Thomas especially deserved his fate there can be little doubt. 
That he surrendered upon terms held out to him is admitted by Henry himself; 
and the King owned that he was embarrassed by this circumstance. ‘If he 
had been apprehended after such sort as was convenable to his deservings, the 
same had been much more thankful and better to our contentation;’ but it 
was not in Henry’s nature, nor indeed in that of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
counselled delay to stand upon the trifling point of broken promises. In the 
English rebellion of 1536, the King bitterly reproaches Norfolk for keeping faith : 
*for you fell to a point with the rebels,’ he says, ‘when previously you said 
you would esteem no promise that you should make to the rebels, nor think 
your honour touched in the violation of the same.’ We offer no comment on 
the execution of Fitzgerald, beyond entering our protest against a doctrine 
which might be suited to the sixteenth century, but which is somewhat 








1 “Popular History of England.” By Charles Knight. London; Bradbury 
and Evans, 1857. 
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startling in the nineteenth. ‘How far,’ says Mr. Froude, with reference to Lord 
Thomas, ‘a government is bound at any time to respect the unauthorised 
engagements of its subordinates, is one of those intricate questions which: 
cannot be absolutely answered.’ Intricate! The English minister who would 
now dare to put a man to death after assurance of safety from those in autho- 
rity (as Fitzgerald was assured by the authorised representative of King Henry), 
would be consigned to the everlasting infamy that cleaves to the betrayer; and 
if an eloquent casuist, some 300 years after the event, should doubt whether 
the promise of a king’s agent is binding upon his principal, he would—so 
strongly do we believe in the progress of the world in political morality—have 
to receive his own portion of the natural hatred of dishonour ; he would excite 
the same instinctive disgust with which we read the famous axiom of 
Machiavelli :—‘ A prince that is wise and prudent, cannot and ought not to 
keep his parole when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, and the causes for 
which he promised removed.’ ””—p. 393. 

Disgust and dishonour are hard words. Let us see how far they are 
merited. ‘Io take the passage to pieces :— 

“It was not in Henry’s nature to stand on the trifling point of broken pro- 
mises. In the English rebellion the king bitterly reproaches Norfolk for 
keeping faith,” &c. 

So says Mr. Knight. Looking to the “State Papers,’ No. 1, p. £95, 
we find the King alluding to a proposal of the Duke of Norfolk to 
keep the rebels in play, expressly warning him, in all his negotiations, 
“to have such a temperance as our honour specially shall remain 
untouched, and yours rather increased, rather than by the certain grant 
of that you cannot certainly promise, appear in the mouths of the worst 
men anything defaced.” Inasubsequent letter, reviewing Norfolk’s con- 
duct, the King reminds him how inconsistent he had been in making 
peace with the rebels upon humiliating terms, without striking a 
blow, when, previous to making them, he had talked so largely and 
so loosely as to have required such a caution. Mr. Knight is too 
honest a man to have written as he did had he seen the passage which 
we have quoted. We trust that so far he will regret his injustice. 

To proceed. Mr. Knight italicizes the word “authorised,” as 
applied to the persons to whom Fitzgerald surrendered. What does 
he mean by these italics ? If the King had authorised them to make 
terms, every word which he says is just, and the execution, and Mr, 
Froude’s doubt as to the propriety of it, were and are alike dishonour- 
able. But it is certain that they were authorised to do nothing of the 
kind. They were simply persons in an “authority” of a subordinate kind, 
and the misuse of the word is a sophism to which Mr. Knight ought 
not to have condescended. It is no business of ours to decide on the 
point of equity one way or the other; but Mr. Knight’s rhetoric seems 
much out of place. The surrender of Napoleon to the captain. of the 
Bellerophon was made under circumstances precisely similar, and the 
English Government, in precisely the same manner, refused to be bound 
by an engagement which ought not to have been entered into. 

Again, Mr. Knight quarrels with Mr. Froude for pretending that 
the rebellion had a religious character. He accuses him of having taken 
his account from ‘“‘ Campion.”’ rather than from “ the earlier authority 

of Stanihurst,” being evidently ignorant that Campion wrote ten years 
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before Stanihurst. But, indeed, if Mr. Knight had read (as he clearly 
has not read) the letters of Cardinal Pole, he would have found Pole 
comparing the Irish and English risings to the two failures of the 
tribe of Benjamin. ‘“ Twice,’ he says, “the servants of God have 
gone up to battle, and twice they have failed. The third time God 
will be with them.” 

Mr. Froude’s quixotism has evidently provoked Mr. Knight; again 
and again he turns upon him; yet seldom, it appears, with better 
success. Speaking of the social organization, and the system of state 
interference with trade and labour, he admits that we are not in 
a position to judge absolutely whether in other times interference was 
necessary or not. He insists, however, that at present it would be 
wholly mischievous—that the law of supply and demand must be left 
to its natural course ; and he turns aside to find fault with an excep- 
tional school, which appears too much enamoured of the “ ancient 
discipline,”’—alluding to Mr. Froude by name. Now, Mr. Froude says 
himself that “it would be madness to attempt to revive the old 
system; that the state of things under which it was possible has 
altogether passed away; that it would end in nothing but disaster.” 
If it be just to accuse a man of saying what he expressly disowns 
and protests against, Mr. Knight has stated what he had a right 
to state. 

Again, Mr. Knight repeats the silly story that the Duchess 
of Milan, when overtures were made for her hand by Henry the 
Eighth, replied that she had but one head; if she had a second 
it would be at his Majesty’s service. Ifhe had read the “State Papers” 
he would have found that the Duchess of Milan was entirely ready to 
marry Henry if the Emperor desired it, and that the negotiation was 
commenced at Charles’s own instigation. 

Again, with respect to Lord Surrey, he says that the Duchess of 
Richmond, Surrey’s sister, who gave the chief evidence against him, 
testified only to some hasty expressions of her brother against the 
Seymours and “the new nobility,” with something about their royal 
arms. He adds, that Surrey was condemned solely on account of his 
having worn “the lions of England in the first quarter of his arms, 
though he showed that he had borne the same arms for many years by 
a decision of the heralds.” Mr. Knight may be excused for not 
knowing the reasons of Lord Surrey’s condemnation, since they are in 
MS. at the State Paper Office. He has no right, however, to convert 
his ignorance into a fact; and because he knows nothing, to assert 
that there was nothing. Lord Surrey’s crime, as was deposed by 
various witnesses, was an intention of seizing the Regency on the 
death of the King. He had quartered the arms in spite of the 
warning and formal inhibition of the heralds, that he might assert his 
claim to so high a post, as being of kin to the Crown; and his sister 
swore that he had endeavoured to persuade her to induce the King 
“ to cast love upon her,” so that she might “ bear as great a stroke 
about the King as the Duchess d’Estampes did in France.” We 
offer no opinion as to the truth of the accusation; we merely inform 
Mr. Knight what the accusation was, and caution him to abstain 
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in future from loose and careless assertion. He believes, and we agree 
with him, that there has been an advance in political morality since 
the sixteenth century; but historians teach us to question whether 
there is much advance in that higher morality which shrinks from 
speaking evil which cannot be substantiated, of the dead who cannot 
defend themselves. We have no desire, however, to follow further an 
ungracious task. Except for our admiration of Mr. Knight’s many 
high qualities—our appreciation of the excellent service which he has 
done, and will do again, for English literature,—we should not have 
criticised his assertions so narrowly, or cared to dwell upon them. 

We turn with pleasure from the precarious uncertainty of a narra- 
tive of these remote events to the firm ground of modern times. 
A second volume of the MSS. left for publication by Sir Robert Peel,’ 
falls in simultaneously with another tribute to the great minister’s 
memory, from the pen of M. Guizot, an honourable offering of a 
brother-statesman. No kind of reading gives us fuller or more 
entire satisfaction, after we have arrived at middle life, than narratives 
of events which have fallen within our recollection, written by able 
men, who were behind the scenes when we were spectators, and will 
lay open the secret springs of all which then surprised, or pleased, or 
irritated us. Sir Robert Peel, anxious to clear his memory with pos- 
terity, on account of those changes of opinion for which he was so 
bitterly reproached, drew up with his own hand an explanation of his 
conduct on the three great occasions of his public life which have 
most laid him open to obloquy—the passing of the Catholic Relief 
Bill, the formation of the Government of 1834-5, and the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. The first of these was disposed of in the preceding 
volume; the two second form the subject of the present. Our 
impression on laying down the memoir is, first, one of surprise that 
there should be so little new to communicate. Peel was always 
straightforward; his conduct was always open, his motives always 
simple. There was nothing behind which was withheld from the 
world, and now our chief feeling is of surprise that for such conduct 
a posthumous apology should ever have seemed necessary. The last 
of his great measures has been so utterly successful—has been attended 
with results so brilliant beyond the most sanguine expectation—that 
panic has given place to cordial approval. The echoes of the storm 
have died away; no exasperated party, furious at their expected ruin, 
any more pour execration on Peel’s treachery. He changed his mind 
on a great subject; but we are all of us agreed that the change was 
from a bad opinion to a better, and his character, no longer tainted 
with supposed treachery, is seen under the fair aspect of a great mind, 
moving slowly forward out of its inherited prejudices, but moving 
with such power that the nation was dependent on its course. Such 
change is blamed by no one; rather we recognise it as the necessary 
condition of healthy life, which, as it multiplies experience, multiplies 





2 “Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart.” Published by 
the Trustees of his papers. Vol. IT. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ash 7. Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel.” By M. Guizot. London: Richard Bentley. 
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instruction. Consistency, in an age like the present, so fertile in 
novelty, is an indication rather of feebleness than of strength, and 
we learn to admire Peel for the very points for which he was blamed, 
for the resolution, in spite of all the consequences which he foresaw, 
to be true to himself and his convictions. The following letter to 
Lord Hardinge, written after the break up of the Peel ministry and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, is one of the most characteristic in the 
present collection :— 
“ My pear HarpInceE, 

“You will see that we are out, defeated by a combination of Whigs and 
Protectionists. 

“ A much less emphatic hint would have sufficed for me. 

“TI would not have held office by sufferance for a week. 

“Were I to write a quire of paper, I could not recount to you what has 
passed with half so much detail and accuracy as the public papers will recount 
it. There are no secrets. We have fallen in the face of day, and with our 
front to our enemies. 

“There is nothing I would not have done to insure the carrying of the 
measures I had proposed this session. 

“TI pique myself on never having proposed anything which I have not 
carried. 

‘**But the moment their success was ensured, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing two drowsy Masters in Chancery mumble out at the table of the House 
of Commons that the Lords had passed the Corn and Customs’ Bills, I was 
satisfied. 

“Two hours after this intelligence was brought we were ejected from 
power; and by another coincidence as marvellous, on the day on which I had 
to announce in the House of Commons the dissolution of the Government, the 
news arrived that we had settled the Oregon question, and that our ee fae 
had been accepted by the United States without the alteration of a word. 

“Lady Peel and I are here quite alone, in the loveliest weather, feasting on 
solitude and repose; and I have every disposition to forgive my enemies for 
having font, upon me the blessing of the loss of power.” 

M. Guizot, passing over the same ground without the assistance of 
the private memoirs, tells the same story in substance as Sir Robert 
himself. He makes no apologies—he sees that none are needed. He 
writes with the genuine and hearty appreciation which one honest 
man feels for another. He takes an English view of Peel’s character 
—he catches and understands all those features of disposition which 
the English are in the habit of thinking no foreigner comprehends. 
His position as Louis Philippe’s Minister placed him in possession of 
much information closed to the English world on the relation between 
the Cabinets of London and Paris during Sir Robert’s Administra- 
tion. Imperial alliances have drowned the recollection of the entente 
cordiale with the Orleansdynasty. We speak evil of the fallen—we 
contrast the security of the present with the supposed instability 
of the past. And yet when we read what M. Guizot tells us of 
his own and his master’s feelings, of the sense of the value of the 
friendship of England which then as much as now governed the 
conduct of French statesmen, we find that we are under no peculiar 
obligation to the Emperor—that Louis Napoleon is but following in 
the groove which his predecessors marked out for him. The once 
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famous “ Pritchard Indemnity,” the Tahiti Protectorate, and the 
Spanish Marriages are all touched upon in this volume. M. Guizot 
does not flinch from either subject, or attempt to conceal that they 
created, each of them, a temporary disagreement. He defends, how- 
ever, his own conduct and that of Louis Philippe in plain, honest 
language; and now that we are able to review the ground impar- 
tially, the French Government, it is clear, did but act in a manner 
which their own interests might legitimately lead them to consider 
just, and our opposed interests might equally entitle us to condemn. 
Even the present miserable disgrace of the Court of Spain does not 
destroy the value of M. Guizot’s vindication of himself. The ques- 
tion is too long to enter upon in this place; as a specimen of the book 
we will give rather a few warm words on the late King of France :— 

“Tt will be the glory of Louis Philippe that, in the midst of a strong revolu- 
tionary ferment, he boldly proclaimed and constantly practised this policy (of 
peace). All the merit of this conduct has been attributed to his prudence and 
to a skilful calculation of personal interest. This is a mistake. Even when 
large allowances have been made for interest and prudence, all has not been 
explained, nor all said. ‘The idea of peace in its morality and grandeur had 
taken very deep root in the mind and heart of King Louis Philippe. The 
iniquities and sufferings which war inflicts on men, often from slight causes 
or for the sake of vain combinations, were revolting to his humanity and 
his good sense. Among the great social hopes, I will not say the beautiful 
chimeras with which his epoch and his education had fed his youth, the idea of 
peace had struck him more powerfully than any other, and always retained its 
influence over his soul. Peace was in his eyes the true victory of civilization, 
a duty incumbent on him as man and as king; he thought it a pleasure and 
an honour to fulfil that duty far more than from any considerations of safety. 
He rejoiced at the accession of the Conservative Cabinet to power in London, 
as affording a guarantee not only of peace, but of an equitable and tranquil 
policy, which in its turn is the only guarantee of true and lasting peace.” 

The French statesman writes the life of the English Minister. “A 
British Officer” reviews the character of the Emperor of France. Were 
there indications visible in this gentleman of any power of sarcasm, or 
of any disposition towards it, we should be inclined to look upon 
his book as a satire on Louis Napoleon’s English admirers. It isan 
elaborate panegyric from end to end—an account of the Emperor’s life 
as a series of expanding circles of genius, virtue, and glory from his 
infancy to his present throne. The strain of stupid seriousness in 
which the British Officer writes, forbids us to doubt that he is en- 
tirely in earnest. It may be enough for us, therefore, to say, that 
the expedition to Strasburgh and Boulogne are described as the 
result of a profound desire for the peace and settled government of 
France, tainted by no intrigue, disfigured by no personal ambition, 
arising solely out of a noble conviction that Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
ment was not conducted upon principles which promised enduring soli- 
dity, and therefore that it was his duty to the world to interfere. 

The seizure of the Orleans property was again a stern act of duty, 
in which the Emperor did violence to his amiable feelings. Had the 








* “Napoleon the Third. Review of his Life, Character, and Policy.” By a 
British Officer. London: Longman & Co. 1857. 
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obligations of his position permitted him, he would have been delighted 
to be generous—but duty called. He suppressed his weakness—he 
was nobly inflexible. The author does not add, as a further proof of 
his great nature, that in this conscientious act of robbery he set aside 
by his own willthe decision of the Court of Cassation—that all the 
legal authorities in France ruled against the claim—the self-sacrifice 
was indeed most heroic, when even of sucha plea duty would not allow 
him to avail himself. 

Louis Napoleon is a man, made up like the rest of us, of good and 
evil. The end of his career may cover the memory of the beginning of 
it. The use which he makes of power may teach us to remember less 
harshly the red stream through which he waded to arrive at his throne. 
But if we judge him rightly, he would himself disdain the miserable 
flattery which will see no evil in the crimes of princes; and not con- 
tented with honouring such real good as can be found amidst the baser 
metal, will have the very vices of an Emperor accepted for gold. 

We talk largely of intellectual progress, of the decay of prejudice, 
and the spread of enlightenment, and yet the thoughts of men who 
alike speak in the name of virtue and profess only to care for truth 
and justice, are still far as the poles asunder. When from ordinary 
writers we pass to Mr. Helps, we seem to enter another atmosphere. 
Here we find no passionate panegyric, no passionate invective. Full 
of admiration for what is good, full of scorn for what is base or cruel, 
Mr. Helps allows neither his sympathies nor his aversions to disturb 
his judgment. He looks full at the facts which he describes, he relates 
what he sees faithfully and literally, and the result is an account of 
human things as rational as it is rare; where, in the same person, 
qualities of good and evil are seen mixed together as we all know 
them to be mixed in real life, but rarely find them in books. To 
go no further, every man knows things of himself, which, if known to 
the world, and known without the redeeming side, would make him 
appear a very miserable creature ; for the same persons are capable of 
doing and feeling good things, and also are, or have been, capable 
of doing very bad things. We experience it and partially understand 
it, and in any honest account which we could give of ourselves both 
tendencies would have to be acknowledged and allowed for. In his- 
tory, on the other hand, when we find bad actions, we say, “there is a 
bad man.”’ We draw him consistently ; we will not credit him with 
good of any kind. Again, we will not allow a blemish in our heroes. 
We will have the good altogether good—the bad altogether bad ; or, 
if we cannot escape from inconvenient facts, we explain away, dilute, 
distort, invent motives. We seem unable to endure the aspect of 
human nature as it really is. 

Mr. Helps has encountered this arduous problem in one of its most 
difficult illustrations, in the characters of the Spanish conquerors of 
America in the sixteenth century. The third volume of his growing work® 
carries down the story to the occupation of Peru, and the great figures 





5 «The Spanish Conquest in America.” By Arthur Helps. Vol. III. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1857. 
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of the leaders pass before us in review across his pages. Cortez, Alva- 
rado, Vasco Nunez, Pizarro, the armed conquerors on the one side; on 
the other, the far greater silent band of heroes, with bare feet and shirts 
of hair or serge, following in the track of the warriors, powerless to 
stay the destruction, yet with aching hearts labouring painfully to bind 
up the bleeding wounds and soften what they were unable to prevent. 
Men like Las Casas and Betanzos are the salt of humanity, and it is 
indeed strange, at a time when the worthlessness of the Catholic eccle- 
slastics had compelled half Europe to rise in fury and hurl them out as 
a plague no longer endurable, to find in a new country others of the 
same order, professing the same faith, and wrapped im the same super- 
stitions, putting out virtues beautiful as those of the saints in the 
exuberant youth of the Church. But though as a phenomenon it is 
perplexing, with the characters of such men there is no difficulty. 
Their actions witness for them. Mr. Helps has merely to tell us what 
they did, and we admire and reverence without reserve. 

With the other—with the conquerors—he has a more difficult task ; 
and without the least wishing to pay Mr. Helps exaggerated compli- 
ments, it is our duty to say that, except in Shakspeare, there is 
no book in which the larger and more varied forms of human nature 
can be better studied than in these pages. Mr. Helps’ intention 
was to write an account of Indian slavery, making all other features 
subservient to this social one. It happens here, however, as so often 
elsewhere, that what is intended to be secondary, takes in fact the 
first place. We recognise fully the tragedy of the Indian story, but 
prominent distinct individual human beings ever most seize on the 
imagination, and especially those in whose powerfully-developed na- 
tures good and evil co-exist in so large proportions. Here is Mr. 
Helps’ great success. His character of Cortez is one of the finest 
pieces of historical workmanship which exist. Fully he perceives and 
shudders at the cruelty, the unscrupulous ambition, the rapacity of 
this great commander. Speaking of the execution of Quatemotzin and 
the King of Tlacuba, he mentions a saying of Bernal Diaz, that Cortez 
after this was “melancholy, depressed, and sleepless,” and he adds, “ it 
is some satisfaction to imagine that bloody deeds, even such as have 
but the lesser stain of policy, render thick and heavy the air around 
the beds of those who, to avoid the phantasms of such deeds, need the 
forgetfulness of sleep far more than other men.” 

On the other hand, when Cortez was accused of having poisoned 
Ponce de Leon, we find a passage which should be scored with branding 
irons into the brain of every modern historian :— 

*Calumny, which can not only make a cloud seem like a mountain, but can 
almost transform a cloud into a mountain, was often busy with the name of 
Cortez. This is the third time—I almost scorn to mention it—that he was 
accused of poisoning persons whose existence was supposed to be inconvenient 
to him. Any man, however, who is much talked of will be much misrepre- 
sented. Indeed, malignant imtention is unhappily the least part of calumny, 
which has its sources in idle talk, playful fancies, gross misapprehensions, 
utter exaggerations, and many other rivulets of error that sometimes flow 
together into one huge river of calumniation, which pursues its muddy, mis- 
chievous course unchecked for ages.” 
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Again, after describing Cortez’s appearance—his tall, pale, lean, 
deep-chested figure—his face, with the thin dark beard end hair—the 
expression in his features of Spanish melancholy, haughty except 
when he looked at a man, and then changing to softness—the vein 
on his forehead, which swelled when he was angry—his curious habit 
also at such times of throwing off his cloak—but showing his passion 
only in signs and never in words, which were always moderate—his 
composure, firmness, prudence, dignity—Mr. Helps goes on thus:— 

“Amidst the infinite variety of human beings not merely can no one man 
be found exactly like another, but no character can be superimposed upon an- 
other without large differences being at once discernible. Still there is often 
a vein of similarity amongst remarkable men which enables us to classify them 
as belonging to the same order. Cortez, for instance, was of the same order 
as Charles the Fifth and Augustus Cesar. Hach of them had supreme self- 
possession : the bitterest misfortune never left them abject. The highest suc- 
cess found them composed to receive it. Each of them, though grave and 
dignified, was remarkable for affability with all kinds of men. All three were 
eminently tenacious of their resolves, but at the same time singularly amenable 
to reason: which is, perhaps, the first quality in a ruler. Charles the Fifth 
was much the least cruel; but the cruelty of the others was never wanton, 
never capricious, never divorced from policy. They had all three long memo- 
ries, both of benefits and injuries. They were firm friends and good masters 
to their subordinates, but could not be accused of favouritism. Cortez had 
on s more poetry in him than was to be found in either of the others. He 

ad the warlike element which is discernible in Charles the Fifth, but was 
certainly a greater commander, and possessed more readiness and flexibility. 
Finally Augustus Cesar, Cortez, and Charles the Fifth, were of that rare 
order of men in whom there is perpetual growth of character—who go on 
learning—to whom every blunder they commit is a fruitful lesson—with whom 
there is less that is accidental than is to be observed in the rest of mankind— 
and of whom humanity, with much to regret, cannot fail to be proud.” 

“ A Life of Martin Luther,” by Mr. Worseley,® is as good a book as 
is likely to be written by a man who is deficient in imagination and 
intellect, and at the same time unconscious of his deficienecy—who 
regards everything which he describes from the point of view of 
modern Protestantism,—who knows nothing of the spirit of the six- 
teenth century, nothing of the passions which agitated it—to whom 
the mighty earthquake of the Reformation meant only the esta- 
blishment of a mild evangelical orthodoxy, and the great men who 
fought and conquered for it appear but as counterparts of the gentle 
and harmless inanities who annually frequent the May meetings in 
Exeter Hall. In the sack of Rome by the army of the Duke of 
Bourbon (to take one specimen out ofa thousand), while every atrocity, 
Mr. Worseley tells us, was committed by the Spaniards, the fierce 
wolves of the German forests, whose avarice and fury were sanctified by 
their fanaticism, and in the midst of blood, and rapine, and murder 
paraded through the streets with an image of the Pope lashed to a 
prostitute—these men, he says, we are to believe, “turned themselves 
to the harmless recreation of raillery and satire,” contented themselves 





6 «The Life of Martin Luther.” By Henry Worseley, M.A. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1856. 
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with a masque under the walls of St., Angelo, an extempore sermon, 
and a procession in glory of Luther. This is folly. No good can 
come of falsehood in the best of causes, and amiable men must be 
taught to look for some occupation better fitted to their abilities than 
writing histories of men and times which their minds cannot grasp. 

A novel with an historical appendix attached to it, on Cromwell and 
the Civil Wars,’ is not without some merit. As a composition it is 
not worth much; but Mr. Stewart, if not a very clever, is a just- 
minded man. He looks for truth where it is, and not where it is not; 
and looks, therefore, to tolerable purpose. The story is an imitation 
of “ Woodstock.”’ Scott’s figures are copied as closely as the writer’s 
ability would allow. Markham Everard, Roger Wildrake, the old 
Knight, have each their feeble counterfeit ; and, in fact, in this aspect 
of the matter little good can be said for Mr. Stewart. If he can be 
contented with the praise of taking a just, sober, and sensible view of 
the subject, we bestow it on him freely. 

The books on our list follow one another incongruously. The next 
which calls for notice is a Life of Sir Edward Parry, whose name is 
scored so distinctly on the map of the world, that many future gene- 
rations will ask for some account of him.’ Thirty-eight years ago 
Lieutenant Parry, being then a young man, planted the English flag 
on Melville Island, almost within sight of the spot where, in 1852, the 
Investigator was left to perish in the ice. Parry was the first to dis- 
cover that Lancaster Sound was an open passage into the Polar Sea, 
_ and penetrated through it fifteen degrees west of any point reached by 
any earlier navigators; the captain of the Jnvestigator completing the 
circle from the other side, linked his course to his predecessor, and 
finished the problem which had vexed mankind for centuries. Lieute- 
nant Parry’s was the greater exploit, as a glance at the map of the Polar 
Sea will show, as that map stood before and after the expedition of the 
Hecla and the Griper ; and the name of Parry will remain in history 
with the names of Drake and Davis, Cook and Franklin. Of himself, 
as he appears in his son’s pages, we have only to say that he was’ 
worthy of his work: a pious, simple, straightforward, resolute man,— 
a man in whose presence, it was said, “ trifles died a natural death,” — 
made of the true material of which English great men have been 
always made. It is, perhaps, ungracious to find any fault with so 
good and interesting a monument of affection as a son’s biography of 
his father. We could wish, however, that Parry’s Life had been 
written by some one else than a clergyman. We are told that at the 
time when his great work was accomplished, though a devout man, he 
had believed in God rather as a Creator and Father than a Redeemer, 
that in after years, like Cornelius, he was taught a more perfect way ; 
and this more perfect way we hear very much of. The plain sailor 
was converted into an ardent and enthusiastic pietist; and in the 





7 “ Oliver Cromwell. A Story of the Civil War.” By Charles Edward Stewart. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1857. 

8 “ Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir W. E. Parry, Knt.” By his son, the Rev. Ed. 
Parry. London. 1857. 
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adjustment of the narrative this feature of his character is pushed into 
excessive prominence. 

This seems to us a mistake. Parry’s real excellences grew out of the 
same quiet sense of duty which always belonged to him. His views of 
doctrine were matter rather of opinion than of character; and, on the 
whole, of a rather narrow opinion. His reading was slight. His 
intellect had not been trained to deal wisely with questions which the 
wisest and ablest men most feel the difficulty of answering; and the 
various forms of Christian belief have each happily produced so many 
genuine examples of excellence, that it is safer, wiser, truer, to dwell 
a the points in which they agree, than on those in which they 

er. 

When, on his return from his first great expedition, Parry wrote to 
the clergyman of a London church, in the name of his crew, “ being 
desirous of offering up our public thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the many mercies which we have received at his hands,” he was as far 
advanced, perhaps further, in essential knowledge, than when, twenty 
years after, he wrote to a friend—“ The doctrine of sacramental grace, 
though very acceptable to the natural heart of man, is clearly a device 
of the devil to ruin souls. The Tractarians lose sight of Christ out 
of an erroneous reverence for his ordinances,” &c. 

The second volume of Sir Francis Palgrave’s “History of Nor- 
mandy,”’® carries us down over a further period of ninety years, from 
912 b.c. to 1002. We are still far from the Conquest, where to most of 
us the chief interest of the story will begin. In so brief a notice as we 
can afford here, we can give no idea of the results of the profound 
learning and labour exhibited in the two volumes already completed ; 
yet we cannot pass over their appearance without making an acknow- 
ledgment to the author of a work which, though never likely to be 
popular, will ever command its fit though few admirers. It is true 
that any account of a period so remote from our own will never be 
satisfactory —will never convey any full and distinct image. From the 
English historian of the middle ages we turn to the writings of contem- 
porary chroniclers, to the “ Lives of the Saints,” or to the Nibelungen 
Lied, and we feel ourselves at once in an atmosphere of which the his- 
torian has given us no idea; of which no idea can be given in the 
language of modern thought. If we would understand the men of 
those times, we must study them in their own work, their own 
laws, their own words. No one, however, can be more impressed 
with the perception of the necessary imperfection of his narrative than 
Sir Francis Palgrave himself; and therefore (in our opinion very 
wisely), he again and again throws himself individually forward; he 
interleaves his narrative with pages of reflections. He allows us at 
once to see that he is describing those old times, not as they objec- 
tively were, but as they appear to himself; and he shows us at the 
same time the temper of his own mind; enabling us to judge for 
ourselves how far the conclusions of such a mind are likely to be 





® «The History of Normandy and of England.” By Sir Francis Palgrave. 
Vol. ii. 
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of value. We may say at once, it is not a mind likely to find favour 
with modern enlightenment. The strength is not of a sort which is 
now appreciated: the weakness is of a kind which will be appreciated 
very readily indeed. At the same time, Sir Francis is very serious, very 
earnest and anxious to be just; and, in reality, he is more just than 
he knows. We will give a specimen of his style, and venture one or 
two remarks upon it. He is speaking of the Acta Sanctorum, and of 
the tendency to an unwise hero-worship in the old hagiologists. He 
proceeds— 

* Posthumous ee ane memorials in every variety, guise, and 
form are pervaded by this debilitating, deluding, and mischievous influence, 
To lie like a pedigree might be a proverb ; to lie like an epitaph is so. Could we 
imagine the antedicl spirit grieving on the profane adulation bestowed by 
man upon man, how deep i be the afiliction—how poignant the sorrow 
sustained by the most humble and lowly-minded amongst philosophers becom- 
ing cognizant of the inscription upon his tomb, 


* Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said Let Newton be ; and all was light.’ 

“ Every concealment of a blemish detracts from the living verity of the por- 
traiture. No truthful representation of any popular hero can approach the 
fine ideal of popular fame. The heroic Protector was in the right when he 
directed aie Lely to delineate him with every roughness, every pimple, 
every blemish, every scar; he knew the picture would not be himself without 
them. Rare indeed are the sitters gifted with a Cromwell’s contempt of favour 
seeking, and the unburthened ease of the artist who should work according to 
the spirit of his rough injunctions would testify to their unpalatableness. It 
is the clever dissimilitude which renders the likeness agreeable. We depre- 
ciate the heliograph because it is honest as the sun. But the historian need 
not place himself under such coercion; he is not compelled to paint for a 
patron’s pleasure: his primary vocation is to instruct, nor should he blench at 
the risk of yer wy Let him not fawn either upon the living or the de- 
parted. He will be thanked in the long run. Let him bide his time. He is 
in nowise responsible for the defects of his personages ; still less is their vin- 
dication obligatory upon him, This conventional etiquette of extenuation mars 
the utility of historical biography by concealing the compensation so mercifully 
granted in love and the admonition given by vengeance. Why suppress the 
lesson afforded by the depravity of ‘the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,’ 
—he whose defilements teach us that the most transcendant intellectuality is 
consistent with the deepest turpitude? The labour of the panegyrist come 
after all to nought. You are trying to fill a broken cistern.” 

This is a characteristic passage ; elegantly written, and justly con- 
ceived. It is, however, but half of the truth; and as half the world 
is always in shadow, so perhaps are the minds of the majority of men. 
Their constitution does not permit them to be fully lighted. First, 
as to the occasion of these reflections. Our own experience of the 
“ Lives of the Saints’’ would not lead us to describe them as panegyrics. 
Most of them describe the history of persons who have gone wrong 
in early life—have fallen into sin, often into great erimes—who repent 
and live the rest of their years in a different manner: and this, we 
suppose, is often true enough to human experience. In some men vice 
and virtue co-exist ; in some, also experience does its work; men who 
have been licentious in their youth, become serious and sober. It is 
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no extravagance to represent them as having become virtuous and 
good. But while we all agree that panegyric is ridiculous—that we 
ought to see men as they really were, with “the scars” and “ the 
pimples,”—what is to be done in cases where unpopular persons have 
been painted with scars which never belonged to them ? Equal amounts 
of misrepresentation are created by prejudice, whether it be favourable 
or unfavourable. Cromwell chose to be painted with the wart upon 
his cheek, because the wart was really there; but suppose there had 
been no wart, except in the painter’s imagination? Or suppose that 
“the greatest and wisest of mankind”’ was not after all “ the meanest.” 
If the fault was there, let it receive its due amount of censure; but 
let us know what the fault was, and how great it was. If there 
is reason to think that in the trial of Essex, Bacon was not, after 
all, influenced by servility and selfishness, is it idle extenuation to 
place the story in its real light? If the receiving presents of 
money had been the universal practice of preceding chancellors, may 
we not be yielding to another temptation—a temptation to prove by 
a great example our own little moral theory,—that “the most tran- 
scending intellectuality is consistent with the deepest turpitude,”’ if 
we leave out of sight, in judging Bacon, a fact which alters the whole 
complexion of the charge. Let us have the truth—the real man— 
neither brighter than he was, nor blacker. Alas! we all agree in 
words that we desire truth; but it must be a truth which fits in 
with our preconception. We repeat, however, what we said above in 
this article—that undeserved praise is at least safer than undeserved 
accusation, and that it is worse to calumniate the dead than to calum- 
niate the living. The living can answer for themselves. The dead 
are silent till they and their accusers meet elsewhere. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, in his retirement in Germany, has finished 
his great work on Egypt,! which, by the aid of Egyptian monuments 
and records, accompanied by an analysis of all ancient languages, 
literatures, and traditions, is to prove, first, that the established 
Asiatic and Greek chronologies are a mass of incoherence and assump- 
tion ; secondly, that in more than one important instance, materials 
exist to justify positive conclusions of a widely different kind; thirdly, 
that we approach towards a demonstration that the human race has 
existed upon this planet upwards of twenty thousand years, and appa- 
rently on the evidence of language can be traced to a common stock. 
The book has called up a storm of controversy, in which we have no 
desire to mingle by a contribution of opinion which would be neces- 
sarily valueless. M. Bunsen tells us truly that there is no one 
living who has not much to learn from his book before he is in a 
position to condemn it, and that no one has a right to express any 
judgment upon it, favourable or otherwise, who is not well 
acquainted with the Egyptian language, hieroglyphics, and other 
memorials. We acknowledge the justice of the warning, and our own 
deficiency. 

One more historical book of genuine value we have to mention, 








10 *(Egypten’s-Stelle in der Welt-Geschichte.” Gotha. 1857. 
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combining with our notice a few words of sorrow that the author of 
it has passed away from among us before his time,—that we shall 
hear his voice no more. We believe that we live in an age of general 
enlightenment, but the available knowledge which makes this age 
different from other ages after all belongs but to comparatively very 
few persons, and the work is done by a still smaller number. The 
multitude, happily for themselves, believe what the few wise tell them ; 
whether they know it or not, they obey implicitly their few leaders ; 
and one of these last can be ill spared, least of all in the midst of his 
labours, with the promise given by his powers but half fulfilled. So, 
however, it is; Mr. Kemble will write no more books on this planet. 
A collection of State Papers is the last contribution which he will 
ever make to English literature! It is a work, like Mr. Kemble’s 
earlier publications, of plain sterling value; not ambitious of popu- 
larity, but a genuine addition to our historical knowledge. The true 
student of modern European History will find it invaluable. The 
dilettante will gather from the by-paths to which it will introduce 
him, curious fragments of new information; only those who read for 
amusement, and for nothing else, will find themselves disappointed. 
The period is an extremely intricate one—intricate because events 
were marshalled under no leading principles, but followed the thousand 
impulses of personal passions and petty selfishnesses. All which an 
editor can do, however, to make the story clear, with introductions, 
notes, and memoirs, is done most excellently. We recommend the 
book with our best emphasis, as belonging to the best of its kind. 

Sir John Bowring, whose hand needlessly, or inevitably, has fired 
a train that in all likelihood will shatter in pieces the oldest empire 
in the world, has simultaneously given us a picture of himself in a less 
formidable capacity as the negotiator of a commercial treaty with the 
Siamese. He has published the journal of his expedition, and aecom- 
panied it with much additional matter, commercial, historical, statis- 
tical, theological, on the present condition of that little-known country, 
tossed together with the utmost looseness; and though we gather 
from the book a considerable notion of Sir John Bowring’s scattered 
ability, the picture, as a whole, is of a most Chinese description : 
finished, and ably finished, in its details, but without arrangement, 
perspective, light, and shade—without any sort of unity or intellectual 
method. 

Nevertheless, with much difficulty, by passing and repassing from 
volume to volume, a real insight is to be gained from this book into 
the condition of Siam,” where the same curious process is taking place 
which is distinguishing Asiatic civilization from the Dardanelles to 
the Eastern frontier of China; which peacefully or violently is super- 
fusing the arts and knowledge of Europe over the feebler systems 





11 “*State Papers and Correspondence, Illustrative of the Social and Political 
State of Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession of the House of Hanover.” 
Edited, with Historical Introduction, Biographical Memoirs, and Notes, by John 
M. Kemble, M.A. London: J. W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1857. 

13 “The Kingdom and People of Siam, with a Narrative of the Mission to that 
Country in 1855.” By Sir John Bowring. London: J. W. Parkerand Son, 1857. 
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of Oriental barbarism. By a law of nature, when a weaker people 
come in collision with a stronger, the inferior have to bend; where 
ignorance comes in collision with knowledge, ignorance has to bend ; 
and the long sealed nations of the East, involuntarily opening them- 
selves to the inroads of commerce, are forced into contact with elements 
too strong for them, and must either perish or submit to a metem- 
psychosis. With respect to Siam, Sir John Bowring is sanguine. 
He finds the country governed by two princes, both of whom speak 
and write the English language—who read Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
and understand the mysteries of political economy. The prime 
minister discusses the principles of international exchange; exhibiting 
in his argument, Sir John tells us, “ intelligence of a very high order.” 
At all events, it is quite clear that the Siamese, both princes and 
people, understand that England is a great and powerful country, 
and that the strength of England is due to national character—to 
habits of life, and thought, and action which it will be well for them 
to understand and imitate. 

On one point only they seem to decline our instruction: the religion 
of the Christian missionaries seems to them little more rational than 
their own: a common civilization, they hold, may be compatible with 
a different faith ; the religious book of the Europeans may be the best 
for Europe ; the religious books of Buddha the best for Siam. Both 
prescribe the same duties of morality—of love and good-will among 
men—of obedience to the Father of heaven. The arguments of the 
missionaries fail wholly to convince them that God is exclusively 
pleased with any one peculiar theory of him, or peculiar method of serving 
him. It is remarkable that the Christian religion found better favour 
two centuries ago in Siam—that civilization, in the modern sense of 
the word, does not make the work of conversion more easy. 


“T have taken,” says Sir John Bowring, “from the reports of the mission- 
aries, a few examples of their mode of conducting a controversy. ‘ Will God 
pardon a great sinner—a murderer—and reward him like a virtuous man? If 
so, he is not just.’ ‘What you say is very good,‘but we wish to see how you 
persevere.’ ‘If God be the Father of all, why did he not reveal his will to 
eastern as well as western nations? ‘If miracles were worked to convert 
your forefathers, why do not you work miracles to convert us? ‘You say we 
are all lost if we do not listen to you. This is dangerous teaching; will it 
not offend the King? You say that God will be angry with those who do not 
believe you. Ought God to be angry on this account? Is he a good God if 
he is angry? You say God is very mighty and benevolent, and that he makes 
his sun shine equally upon the just and the unjust—how then can he punish sin- 
ners everlastingly in hell? How are we to know that your books are true ? 
You tell us so; and we tell you our books are truae—and why do you not be- 
lieve us if you expect us to believe you?’ On one occasion one of the Bud- 
dhist priests said to the missionaries, ‘Do you think you will beat down our 
great mountains with your small tools ? ” 

The quarrels between the Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
are an obstacle to the success of both. The Siamese naturally suggest 
that it will be time for the Christians to preach to others when 
they have learnt to agree among themselves; and unfortunately they 
have an argument against conversion of a yet more telling kind. 
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On the authority of a witness whom Sir John Bowring considers 
competent, he tells us that the slaves in Siam are better treated than 
servants in England ; that whenever they are emancipated they always 
sell themselves again ; that they are regarded as the children of their 
master; are consulted in all matters as members of the master’s 
family, and are rarely, or ever, ill-treated. There is, however, an excep- 
tion to this. Speaking of the accounts of Siam given by a resident 
Roman Catholic Bishop, he writes— 

_ “Despite of what the Bishop says about the humanity and virtues of the 
Roman Catholics in Siam, J believe that no slaves are so ill-treated as those of 
Christians: and he should, when mentioning the cruelties practised upon 
Christian slaves by the Siamese, have made some mention of the opposite 
Case.” 

We could wish that Sir John Bowring’s duties had left him leisure 
to weave his matter in a closer texture. If not as good as it might 
be, it is still, however, exceedingly good, and at the present juncture 
very well-timed. Let us add, that it is illustrated throughout with 
portraits, engravings, beautifully finished imitations of illuminated 
drawings, and fae-similes of their Siamese Majesties’ English letters. 

A last book remains,!% Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Authoress of 
Jane Eyre. When in these late years we have listened to loud 
discussions upon education, as if for the first time a perception of a 
new duty was dawning upon us, we have often thought that in the 
essential part of the matter we were still groping in the dark, as if for 
the education, not of the character, but even of the intellect, other 
things were of more importance than books, or than anyteaching which 
can be gained from books: that, for instance, an apprenticeship to a 
trade, the acquirement of some mechanical art, which shall enable a 
man to stand firm upon his own feet, to earn his living by solid in- 
dustry, contributes more to the sinew of his mind, will enable him in 
the common business of life to see more clearly, judge more soundly, 
act more wisely, than the acquisition of encyclopedias of informa- 
tion, or the ability “to answer questions’’ in all the histories, and lan- 
guages, and sciences. “Jane Eyre” is one of the most “intellectual” 
books (we use the word intellectual in its strict pure sense) which the 
present generation has seen; and the authoress was an indifferently 
taught child of a Yorkshire clergyman, whose nervous understanding 
was formed in doing the work of a house-servant in her father’s house— 
insweeping rooms, scrubbing floors, blacking stoves,and baking bread ; in 
coming thus in close contact with the genuine facts of life—emphatically 
earning her living with the labour of her hands. Often when crippled 
by poverty, obliged by want of means to go without “ the advantages” 
which others had, and which seemed of so mighty benefit, she re- 
gretted that she was not as they were, a favourite of fortune. Yet 
the compensations of life are larger than they seem. Her education, 
such as it was, made Charlotte Bronté, athough not a person of ex- 





13 «The Life of Charlotte Bronté.” Author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” ‘‘Shirley,” “ Villette,” 
&c. By E. C. Gaskell, Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” “‘ Ruth,” &c. Second Edition. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1857, 
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traordinary gifts, yet capable of accomplishing a work which no 
other woman of her age could equal. 

We have no space to enter into details, nor, after the reception which 
the world has given to this book, is there occasion for our doing so. In 
days like these, however, possessed as we are with so much vague 
unrest, living in the midst of change, with all things round us in 
motion, and no sure abiding-place for our own faith and convictions, 
the picture of this young girl,—growing up in a hard atmosphere, 
thinking only of her duty, with no peculiar religious emotions, with 
none of those excitements with which common people stimulate their 
languid wills, but quietly in each hour doing what each hour required, 
the same in trouble and in success, in the flush of her fame as an 
authoress peeling potatoes for “Tabby,” her father’s one servant, 
teaching in the Sunday-school, and visiting the poor,—this picture is 
at once elevating, assuring, and composing. In the midst of col- 
lapsing creeds, habits changing, the perplexed entry into a new era, 
we are here upon the solid ground of humanity, which is the same to- 
day as yesterday. We see before us, in the most modern form of the 
nineteenth century, the moral battle of life fought out and nobly won. 
The estimate which men form of this world varies from age to age. 
At one time, it is but a shadow, and “man’s true abiding-place” is 
elsewhere. At another, we make much of the world; we make pro- 
gress in the arts which smooth our life upon it; we examine its laws, 
and dwell upon its structure; it is a thing of moment to us, and our 
presence on it is a substantial reality. But, under all circumstances, 
one aspect of existence here will be of it as a state of discipline, 
where our characters are tried and schooled—for what end we do not 
know, or what is to result of it; but the fact is plain matter of expe- 
rience, and to the graver thought which looks beyond the edges of 
time into the blank infinity which envelopes it, this is the thing, after 
all, of chiefest moment connected with us. What we are! how we 
live! what we make of ourselves! Other things are of light impor- 
tance by the side of these. 

And thus it is that the story of a life bravely spent has an un- 
equalled charm for us. It nerves our courage, and shames our cowar- 
dice, and while teaching us little which can be expressed in words, 
works upon us like an invigorating atmosphere. Plutarch’s biographies 
were the instructors of the Pagan world; the lives of the saints were 
the theology of the monasteries. In the heroes, and the confessors, 
and martyrs, men saw before them examples of what they, too, might 
become. ‘These forms have passed away, but the substance remains ; 
and, little as Charlotte Bronté knew it, she was earning for herself a 
better title than many a St. Catherine, or St. Bridget, for a place 
among those noble ones whose virtues are carved out of rock, and will 
endure to the end. 

Of Mrs. Gaskell’s share in this matter a few weeks since we would 
gladly have said much. She herself will now desire that we should say 
as little as possible. Another edition, we trust, may soon give her an 
opportunity of cancelling the pages which the world will be slow to 
forgive—which she herself should never forgive. The character of 
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Branwell Bronté she saw through the eyes of those whose natural 
affection after his death obscured or excused his faults. But, irrespec- 
tive of all else, the conception of this youth as a fallen genius, a great 
intellect ruined, is a mistake into which an ordinary woman might 
have fallen, but which Mrs. Gaskell ought to have avoided. The 
lineaments of an entirely worthless vagabond appear in his features 
from the beginning to the end. 





BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 


ripe has a writer made appeal to the public for poetic honours 
with the pertinacity and constant ill success of Mr. John Edmund 
Reade. A fourth reprint of his poems!—for which we are entirely 
indebted to his unshaken faith in himself—now demands a revision of 
the repeated verdict, and seems to declare that, while we refuse to rank 
him among the poets of his land, we must continue at issue with him. 
Not Wordsworth among poets, not Mahomet among prophets, had a 
greater fund of the buoyant confidence that whispers future triumph 
during present defeat, than Mr. Reade: and in him it is the more 
marvellous, as it must exist without external support—in complete 
isolation. They, at least, had their little circle of worshippers, gradually 
extending ; but Mr. Reade, as far as we can hear, is alone; and we will 
say of him that, if the Muse was ever starved into surrender, or could 
be won by simple ardour, in the face of the maxim of Horace, he would 
deserve all the renown that might accruetohim. It would be better, 
perhaps, to pass the volumes over in silence and leave time to do its 
certain work, but that, although the safer process, implies a contempt 
we do not feel for Mr. Reade’s powers and accomplishments. He is a 
man of steadfast ambition, and does solid work. Had he set his mind 
with the same consistent energy to prose that he has expended on 
producing laborious verse, he would hardly by this time have lived to 
be ranked with the mob of gentlemen who groan under the imputation 
of writing with ease. There are two reasons why his poetical attempts 
should never be popular. In the first place, the themes are pitched too 
high—the mark is far beyond the arrow’s flight. “ Italy,” “Man in 
Paradise,” “Cain the Wanderer,” “ Revelations of Life,” attest the 
loftiness of his aim, and too signally exhibit the shortcomings of his 
enius. 

: “ Who aimeth at the sky shoots higher far 

Than if he meant a tree,” 


As the old poet writes; but then, in earthly ambition, he hits 
nothing. ‘The Spenserian stanza in “Italy” is smooth, well rounded, 
and properly regular—all the qualities of the surest opiate—altogether 
unwakened by fire, force, or original thought. What resistless im- 
pulse of the muse, what grand new idea, tempted Mr. Reade to select 
such a subject as “Italy,”’ after “Childe Harold?” Or was it not selected, 





1 “The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade.” New edition. In four 
volumes. London: Longman & Co. 1857. 
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and conceived, moreover, in absolute imitation ? Could he have sur- 
passed, or in any way have recalled, Byron, there was some justification 
for him; but as it stands it must be considered a faint servile echo of 
the great poet, which we choose rather to look upon as amiable, than 
utterly pretentious. This vice of direct imitation is the most fatal 
objection to Mr. Reade’s success, and would have ultimately tripped 
him had he possessed more winning aids to reach the public ear. It is 
avice belonging not so much to the general execution, as to the prime 
conception. A young poet may be allowed to copy the style of the great 
masters of his art: nay, he will attain strength and boldness from the 
devotion—they are the ladders that uplift him to the empyrean of his 
free powers : but we insist on the conception being his own—he may 
work at another man’s mill, but he must bring his own grist. Mr. 
Reade is not a young poet; yet we still find him publishing poemsdirectly 
and every way due to Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson—due in manner, 
in form, in origin. Here is a sample—“ Life and Death in Eden :” 
“ Life, glorious spirit! walked by Eden’s stream, 
Exultingly, and with a bounding tread ; 
Flowers grew beneath his footsteps, his breath shed 
Vitality on air; his lucent eyes 
The sky and air reflected in their gleam : 
He stretched his hand forth, and, in ecstasies 
Of joy absorbed, exclaimed, ‘ All this is mine !’ 
A deep voice sighed behind, ‘ Not wholly thine!’ 
He turned, within his shadow on the ground 
Another walked, a potency that drew 
Its life from him, and gave : beside a yew 
He stood, and rolled his solemn eyes around : 
‘Thou hast well said, but we must share one throne ; 
Thou quicken’st, but canst not preserve the breath 
Thou givest, frail and fleeting as thine own; 
Thy birth and resurrection are from death ; 
All through my gates their being still pursue ; 
I did the work thou canst not do alone ; 
I destroy not, nor wither, but renew.” 

This is very well; but it is almost a paraphrase of the “ Love and 
Death” of the Laureate. Ina younger man we should have said that 
the way the tone and thought of him who makes metaphysics 
beautiful to us is here caught, might be a sign of promising ability ; 
but the very cleverness is condemnation to a writer of established 

ears. In the mechanism of his art—as the above extract shows—Mr. 

ade is sufficiently capable. To take him from his books, he has a 
cultured mind, a gentle heart, a trained intellect, right feelings: with 
such a combination of gifts, one who has lived long enough to publish 
four editions should bear with equanimity to be told that he is not a 

oet. 
. What have we done to deserve three hundred and thirty-five pages 
of closely-printed rhymed heroics on the final argument of Providence 
with man, “The Last Judgment, a Poem in Twelve Books?’ It isreally 








2 «The Last Judgment. A Poem in Twelve Books.” London: Longman & Co. 
1857. 
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something to make the shade of Pollok burst with envy. Listen to 
this :— 
The righteous and the wicked all arise ; 

These with dismay, and those with sweet surprise ; 

These struggling fierce, with slow, reluctant pain, 

Those swift and eager their reward to gain; 

These howling with ten thousand terrors stung, 

Those with hosannas bursting from their tongue.” 


Angelico does it better; but you see that, if this poet could only paint 
to your eyes his notion of the frightful forms of the wicked, and the 
beatitude of the good, he is just as much in earnest and determined 
about the contrast as was the old monk of Fiesole, or as is Mr. 
Spurgeon ; but with all the will in the world he has not their power, 
nor will he ever have it, though he, to use his tremendous couplet-— 


“Through eternal ages heave and swell, 
Inflated with the atmosphere of hell.” 


We should presume him to be a disciple of Mr. Spurgeon; and if 
that great orator were some day to leave his hungry flock in the lurch, 
and put on singing-robes, he could hardly scatter damnation around 
him with a more dulcet indifference. 

The tragedy of the “Cruel Sister” is not to our taste ; but there 
are some sonnets at the close of the volume which are both good 
sonnets and good poems; and it is less difficult to write a bad tragedy 
than a good sonnet. The following is very graceful and complete :— 


“Sunset was glimmering on the last red leaves, 
When through the twilight of the gnarléd boughs, 
The fading light still clinging to her brows, 
I saw her wending homeward with the sheaves 
Heaped on her shoulder, raising her loose sleeves, 
So her white arm like a white crescent shone, 
Grasping the rustling ears. Then one by one 
The children wandered from their cottage eaves, 
And gathered the stray wheat that she let fall, 
And clapped their little hands when she would call. 
And all things innocent and dutiful 
Smiled to her smile, and seemed to grow more fair, 
She passing with the twilight beautiful 
Upon the mellow sheaves and her fair hair.” 


The fault of this young poet—for he is evidently young, with a 
precocious facility of verse—is that his fancy is at present overborne 
by the picturesque. His volume will make no impression from lack of 
any palpable stuff. When he has lived and felt, we have no doubt he 
will do something, for the promise is abundant. 

Mr. Bell has proved himself a competent editor of our poets, and in 
his last volume he has enriched the series and done good service, by a 
judicious selection of the songs and ballads of our peasantry, wherein 
he who cares to know the people of England as they used to be, and 





3 “The Cruel Sister, a Tragedy : and other Poems.” ‘London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1857, 
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might be again, will find them painted to the life by their own hands. 
As we look through the volume,* merry England seems to revive before 
us. The plenitude of animal spirits, the humour broad and sly, the 
devil-may-care jollity, the rarely spoken but deep tenderness of heart, 
the perfect contentment of mind and contemptuous comparison of 
other and higher conditions with their own, all these ancient charac- 
teristics of our peasantry are here, and make us too sensible that 
while one portion of the people of England has greatly advanced, 
another has sadly retrograded. It is as if the greensward had withered, 
the hedges no longer blossomed may, and a blight had fallen on rural 
England. The people who could produce and carol ditties such as 
these, might challenge the world to match them in spontaneous gaiety 
and songfulness. Some are really excellent metrical studies, and have 
poetical worth, but they are chiefly remarkable for the picture of plain 
English nature they present, and show clearly enough that if we have 
not a Burns or a Béranger, it is our own fault. The people will sing, 
are glad too, and will furnish themes in plenty: that they reject the 
drawing-room ballads now in vogue, is a sign they have yet some 
healthy faculty left. The country housemaid may have once sung 
“T’d be a butterfly,” and “Oh no, we never mention her,’ but Hodge 
never took it up, and Madge was already corrupted by her mistress’s 
cast-off gown, when she forsook the song of the “ Milking-pail.’”” The 
absence of any shade of melancholy throughout is curious; melancholy 
is “drowned ;” dull care they bid “begone,” and in terms sufficient 
to scare it; it is in fact a Celtic, not at all a Saxon, quality. The 
“Clown’s Courtship” ends— 


“ To marry I would have thy consent, 
But faith I never could compliment ; 
I can say nought but ‘hoy, gee ho,’ 
Words that belong to the cart and the plough,” &c. 


Harry, after an unsuccessful wooing of Malley, instantly bethinks 
himself of solace with “ Margery in the valley,” altogether in the right 
wholesome way: a healthy-minded people, wisely keeping all their 
hearts for their children—not such fools as to break them, or even let 
them be troubled about such a business-like affair. The “ Rural dance 
about the May-pole,” is one of the best examples of vigorous pastoral 
song in the language :— 


‘© Come, lasses and lads, take leave of your dads, 

And away to the May-pole hie ; 

For every he has got him a she, 
And the minstrel’s standing by ; 

For Willie has gotten his J ile 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 

To jig it, jig it, jig it, 
Jig it up and down. 





4 “* Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England,” &c. 
Edited by Robert Bell. London: John W. Parker & Son. 1857. 
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“ © Strike up,’ says Wat; ‘ Agreed,’ says Kate; 
And I prithee, fiddler, play ; 
‘ Content,’ says Hodge, and so says Madge, 
For this is a holiday. 
Then every man did put 
His hat off to his ls. 
And ever girl did curchy, 
Curchy, curchy on the grass. 
* # % * 
“ © Let’s kiss,’ says Jane, ‘ Content,’ says Nan, 
And so says every she ; 
‘ How many ?’ says Batt; ‘Why three,’ says Matt, 
‘ For that’s a maiden’s fee.’ 
But they, instead of three, 
Did give them half a score, 
And they in kindness gave’ em, gave ’em, 
Gave ’em as many more.” 


“Old Adam” we have always dated from the days when Mary 
Wollstonecraft began to agitate about the rights of women. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance heard it in his youth sung by an old 
crone down the streets of Chertsey, and there is a slight variation in 
one part between her version and Mr. Bell’s. Thus she used to give 
it in the most wavering of cracked voices :— 


“ She wasn’t tuk out of his head, sir, 
To rule and to govern a man; 
Nor she wasn’t tuk out of his foot, sir, 
By man to be trampled upan. 
“ But she was tuk out of his side, sir, 
His equal and partner to be ; 
For we learn from our holy guide, sir, 
That man is the tap of the tree.” 


A charmingly inconclusive close. Mr. Bell has it— 


* But as they’re united in one, sir, 
The man is the top of the tree ;” 


which is more logical, but misses the rhyme. 


The song of old George Chapman, interpreting Homer,’ comes upon 
us in its fourteen-syllable fulness, like the continuous rushing in of 
long-ridged waves to land under a strong south-wester. Its peculiar 
qualities are now clearly settled, and to those who can er cannot read 
Homer in the original it will be alike ace eptable. 

In the very delightful series of Essays on Homer and his Trans- 
lations, by Professor Wilson,’ the merits of the four great translators 
are genially discussed, and Chapman has his full meed of praise 
accorded him by a man who could thoroughly sympathize with him, 





5 “The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets,” &c. Done according to the Greek, 
by George Chapman, with introduction and notes, By Richard Hooper, M.A. 
London: John Russell Smith, Soho-square. 1857. 

6 «Essays Critical and Imaginative.” By Professor Wilson. Vol. IV. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1857. 
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and had much of his spirit. Wilson leads off with a literal version, 
and then compares the passage with Sotheby, Cowper, Chapman, and 
Pope. Here and there Chapman is unrivalled, and probably, had he 
given the like careful revision to the latest books that he bestowed 
upon the earlier, he would have carried the crown. Single lines of his 
stand out like very jewels plucked from Homer’s mine; but he runs 
them too much into one another for the form of verse he chose, and 
the general effect is disjointed, and makes one, for general reading as 
a poem, prefer even the elegant monotony of Pope. Cowper is our 
favourite. He is, after Chapman, the most animated; and, on the 
whole, the most accurate. It is a question whether blank verse is suit- 
able for a translated epic. It must needs be cold and stiff; requiring, 
more than any kind of verse, original fire—that constant, welling, 
forceful flow which we have in Milton, and nowhere else, and which 
seems to be in itself an inspiration, dependent on the primal impulse 
of the muse, the body to the soul, not to be divided without death. 
Nor will hexameters do, as readers of Voss have experienced. They 
are heavy in German, a language better adapted to this measure; they 
are impossible in English, even allowing the continuous trochaic ter- 
minations of the lines. There is a fine ballad swing in the fourteen- 
syllable verse which conveys much of the wandering minstrel spirit 
and glorious antique freedom of the original, besides assisting us to 
length of verse, a requisite where hexameters are to be translated. 
The rhymed heroic couplets are too cramped. The translator is com- 
pelled to sacrifice strength to grace, freedom to finish, and presents 
Homer to us in a court dress, in which Greece does not know him, and 
he is thought spurious by his best friends. Homer is yet to be done 
into English. 

We have two American books this quarter on matters of British 
literary controversy, one a century old, and destined never to be 
settled ; the other, considerably younger, a tremendous onslaught on 
established faith, which will waste its fury against the rock, and pass 
away in froth. Mr. Dowe is of opinion that Junius is Lord Chatham,’ 
and elaborately undertakes to prove it. The notion is not original, 
but it has never before been so cleverly stated. On one ground the 
hypothesis is strong. No man of that age had such reasons for 
concealment as Chatham, supposing him to be Junius; few possessed 
the force of will that would have nerved them to forego so much 
fame. He was also the greatest political genius of his day, and 
certainly there are some curious coincident expressions and phrases in 
his published orations, and in occasional passages from Junius: the 
sentiments, and the lofty Pittite arrogance with which they are 
delivered being throughout similar. But here, we think, the case 
is against the great minister. Chatham would hardly have been 
the man to have repeated, almost word for word, whole sentences 
that he himself had previously expressed elsewhere. His mind was 











7 “Junius: Lord Chatham. A Biography, setting forth the Condition of 
English Politics preceding and contemporary with the Revolutionary Junian 
Period, and showing that the greatest Orator and Statesman was also the greatest 
Epistolary Writer of his Age.”” By William Dowe. New York. 1857. 
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too vigorous and abundant to have retained the form, even had he 
cherished the ideas. It was much more likely to have occurred to his 
secretary to reproduce them, either intentionally or not. Mr. Dowe 
cites the attack made by J unius on Chatham, as a fine instance of the 
cunning that conceals cunning. It is a sort of manceuvre likely to 
lead off the scent all but cool observers, and in politics cool observers 
belong to the next generation. Junius, we may be sure, did not hate 
Chatham, or his attacks on so prominent a personage would have been 
more frequent and more fierce. Again, from this it seems possible 
that Francis wrote the letters, and probably with Chatham’s cogni- 
zance. There is no external evidence in favour of Chatham, and there 
is some little show of it for Francis. * * But Mr. Dowe supplies strong 
internal evidence to fortify his argument, stronger than that educed 
on behalf of Lord Lyttelton or Lord Temple. The case is a good 
case, and we leave Mr. Dowe to break his lance with Mr. Macaulay 
and the “Quarterly Review.”” He is by no means a weak adversary, 
and tilts well. 

If Miss Delia Bacon had thought proper to conduct her argu- 
ment® against the dramatic, or poetical, existence of Shakspeare 
with the precision and to write with the clearness of her com- 
patriot, Mr. Dowe, the theory she puts forth would have been 
entitled to greater consideration than it will obtain among those 
who read the English language and are not much bemused in German 
metaphysics. Hyphens, brackets, involutions of all kinds abound, 
and bewilder the traveller from paragraph to paragraph, while the 
more to perplex and confound him in his darkness, strange italics are 
perpetually being bawled in his ear; and around him unexpected, 
inexplicable capitals go off with a bang. It is a perfect study of 
emphasis ; but we cannot think the lady to have always dashed her 
pen under the right word. We rarely get a clue to her mystic mean- 
ings. As sometimes in society one comes across people who accompany 
the commonest remarks with glances of intense abstract signification, 
so Miss Bacon will italicize prepositions, conjunctions, and articles, until 
these appear to contain the very marrow of her ideas. Now and then 
she reminds us of Miss Toppit, in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and passages 
occur where, in the words of that wonderful woman, “ Mind and matter 
slide swift into the vortex of immensity. Howls the Sublime, and 
softly sleeps the calm Ideal in the whispering chamber of the Imagina- 
tion. To hear it sweet it is. But, then outlaughs the stern Philo- 
sopher, and saith to the Grotesque, ‘ What, ho! arrest for me that 
agency. Go, bring it here,’ and so the vision fadeth.”’ 

Nevertheless, the spirit which prompted Miss Bacon to cast down 
from its eminence on her library-shelf the bust of Shakspeare, was, in 
some respects, as Mr. Hawthorne challenges us to admit, one of high 
intentions, however affected by mania, and she must, despite the silly 
phrases of contempt she uses, be guarded from the repugnance that 
the world feels for such sacrilegious hands as seek to set up one idol in 





8 «The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspeare unsolved.” By Dean Bacon ; 
with a Preface by Nathanial Hawthorne. London: Groombridge & Son. 1857. 
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place of another long worshipped. The argument is that certain 
Elizabethan wits, headed by Bacon and Raleigh, did plot together 
to enlighten the people of England, and teach them the excellencies 
of free government; so to undermine the despotism of the Crown 
they served; and that to this end they chose the drama for their 
mask, and “ that thing,” “ that creature,’ “Jester Will,” as their 
instrument. Miss Bacon informs us that at a future day she intends 
to lay before us a mass of crushing external evidence, by which, we 
suppose, she means facts, to ratify her assertion, as opposed to every 
flimsy suggestion that could have made the mind start off at a tangent. 
The idea of so lofty and subtle a conspiracy as this she attributes to 
the great men of Elizabeth’s age, is creditable to Miss Bacon’s imagi- 
nation. We have thought highly of them, but not so highly as that. 
When she furnishes us with facts we shall be happy to answer them. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s preface is extremely eulogistic of the lady, as was 
Elijah Pogram’s speech to Mrs. Hominy. We cannot see that he 
exactly subscribes to her doctrine; but he does enough to blind the 
general reader, if the book should command such an individual. 
Meantime, as there is an English claimant to the distinguished honour 
of disputing the paternity of the Shakspeare plays, and as Miss 
Bacon is proud of her discovery, we may as well help the announce- 
ment of its being incontrovertibly her own. Before Mr. Smith’s 
pamphlet addressed to Lord Ellesmere appeared, Miss Bacon had 
broken ground by a preliminary article in an American magazine, and 
had, even before that, we are given to understand, paraded this present 
book round London, but could not successfully urge its acceptance 
upon any of the great publishing houses. 

To a mind wearied with these muddy waters, Mr. Bathurst’s 
scholarly little treatise on Shakspeare’s versification? is ‘a pure 
refreshing spring. It does not require critical notice from us, and 
we hand it over to the poetical student. 

Mr. Ruskin’s annual remarks on the Royal Academy pictures! are 
this year noticeable for the severe criticism on Millais, as wholesale in 
condemnation as in laudation last year. On the whole, the judgment 
is just; but we should have preferred not to have had it pronounced 
with so much epigrammatic force :—“ It is possible to stoop to victory; 
it is also possible to climb to defeat ; and I see with consternation that 
it was not the Parnassian rock which Mr. Millais was ascending, but 
the Tarpeian.”” Was it imperative to speak this so that it lingers like 
a trumpet-tone in the memory? ‘The picture is indeed monstrously 
imperfect ; but, setting aside the symbolism, for which Mr. Ruskin has 
always such strong predilection, and which was certainly not the 
artist’s leading idea while he painted it, however deeply the spell of 
his imagination has made it suggestive, there is, we are inclined to 





9 “ Remarks on Shakspeare’s Versification in different Periods of his Life, and 
on the like Points of Difference in Poetry generally.” London: John W. Parker 
& Son. 1857. 

10 “ Notes on some of the Principal Pictures exhibited in the Rooms of the Royal 
Academy and the Society of Painters in Water Colours.” By John Ruskin, M.A., 
&c. Second edition. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 
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think, more poetry in the head of the old knight than in anything 
Millais has hitherto done. That hard, grizzled head, rough with many 
a fight, getting grey with a full harv est of chivalrous labours, and its 
quick, far-glancing blue eye, that can be so terrible in battle, so tender 
to childhood—a rough, weather-beaten head, not possessing great qua- 
lities, perhaps, but high knightly ones, ready for all enterprize in 
honour’s behalf,—it is in itself a chapter of romance, and proves reaches 
in the artist’s soul immeasurably surpassing anything else in the 
Academy. The twilight landscape—the solemn purple hills and 
autumn foliage quivering in the stillness—is wonderful, and a fitting 
framework for the stately show. It may still be made a great picture. 
It was undoubtedly finished in haste for exhibition. Mr. Millais is 
one of the few English painters who have any dramatic capability at 
all, and of those few he has the greatest; but it has this year, in the 
. Escape of a Heretic,” led him to an excess of portraiture, though 
not, we think, of action. The scene in the cell is full of fire; but it is 
decidedly unpleasant long to face that “ hush!’ of the lover’s protruded 
lips. Mr. Ruskin objects to the lady’s foot. There may not be much 
Arab arch in it, but it is good flesh, and her face is finely rendered. 
Mr. Millais has surfeited on praise : ‘the wholesome correction he has 
this year received from his warmest admirers will, we have no doubt, 
send him back to that old system of patient labour which founded his 
fame, and without which his genius will be as an untended lamp. 

There is no fault to find with the remainder of the notices: they 
are genial and discriminate. Mr. Ruskin might have drawn attention 
to the head of “Montaigne” (Wallis), masterly in conception and 
execution, and altogether a most enjoyable picture—one that they 
who love the old wise Gascon are not likely to forget. He has rightly 
complained of the way it is hung, which throws a meritorious work 
into false light. 

“A Handbook of the Gallery of British Paintings in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition ’’ will be a useful companion, not only to those who are 
visiting Manchester, but to all who may require a succinct account of 
the English school of painters. It is evidently written by a man 
whose judgment may be trusted, so skilfully interweaving biography 
with criticism, that we know the men while we are studying their 
works. He is devoted to no particular style, and can therefore treat 
of any one with consummate fairness, from Barry to Turner, down to 
the pre-Raphaelites. We have never seen the pre-Raphaelites more 
justly dealt with. Their opponents belabour them with scornful 
abuse, and the interpreters of their system do not seem to be able to 
speak without extravagance. The author of this handbook, by his appre- 
ciative treatment of our earlier masters, justifies his right to point 
out the high peculiar merits of the pre-Raphaelite school. The 
criticism on Holman Hunt’s “ Claudio and Isabella,” his “‘ Two Gentile- 
men of Verona,”’ “ Hireling Shepherd,” and “ Awakened Conscience ” 





11 « A Handbook of the Gallery of British Paintings in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition: being a Reprint of Notices originally published in the Manchester 
Guardian.” London: Bradbury and Evans. 1857. 
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deserves to be widely known to the public. 


is eulogistic without exaggeration, and, brief though it be, most com- 
prehensive. The handbook cannot fail to be popular with artists, ard 
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In opposition to the title-page of the “ Roua Pass,”’!? we must ex- 
press our belief that the authorship is feminine. The prominent male 
characters are undeniably women’s men; that is, they are a woman’s 
idea of what men are, mixed up with certain salient manly character- 
istics, which may have been conceived from observation, and are pos- 
sible to us. Basil Harold will pass; Auber is a little more daring, 
and, for an outline, not bad; but Marchmoram, what shall we say of 


him? We will let the authoress speak. 


“His eyes were literally the light of his countenance; for when cast down, 
in one of those absent moods he was subject to, darkness came over their ex- 
pression. They were eyes of hawkish brown—a colour that deepened almost 


to blackness with rage, and softened with love. When excited, and 


he was 


fearfully excitable, they lighted into a strange fire: you felt it was his brain 
that sent those burning flashes through his eyes, and their wild light would 
enkindle in your own soul congenial sympathies. . . . Marchmoram’s face 
might have been handsome, but for that critical feature the mouth—the index 
of character. It was an ugly, unlovable mouth. The lips were thin, red, 
and firm, and sometimes drawn ascetically : smiles sardonic, sarcastic, Satanic, 


and seraphic wreathed them by turns.” 


Sufficient this for a single man shooting in the Highlands! and dan- 
gerous, one would say, to ladies not too much occupied with sport. 
Dangerous Marchmoram proves to Esmé, a very charming heroine, 
and one of three, Highland damsels all, daughters of John Neil 
MacNeil, laird of Glenbenrough, who have love-passages with the men, 
and are not disappointed, with the exception of Esmé, who is sacri- 
ficed to Marchmoram’s ambition. As a set-off to our objection to the 
men, we admire this lady’s women exceedingly. The girls are graceful, 
and simple; their conversation natural, and full of spirit; wherever 
they appear, true to our first conception of them, and developed artis- 
tically in numberless little observant instances. Lady Ida pairs with 
Marchmoram. She is, however, less of a Semiramis than he of a 
British Lara. Miss Christy Macpherson is a humorous national 
sketch, and the company not working in the story are pleasantly 


touched, and keep the background properly. 


The “ Roua Pass’’ is a good novel—the best of the season. The 
authoress, an idealist in treatment, and one by instinct, has a close 


acquaintance with the peculiar life she depicts, and loves 


nature 


warmly. Exquisite bits of Highland scenery abound, and there are 
sweet as well as amusing social interludes. Our highest admiration 
must be reserved for the style. It is not new for a woman to write 
powerfully ; but, in general, when they are powerful, they are, or have 
been, morbid. They havea French love of detail,—part due to them- 
selves, part to the study of Balzac, and this is brought to bear indiscri- 


minately upon character and localities. 'The authoress of the 


* Roua 


Pass”’ is averse to dissection. Her mind is healthy and active. Her pen 
12 «The Roua Pass ; or, Englishmen in the Highlands,’ By Erick Mackenzie. 
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flows on with delightful ease, and we hope not to seem ungallant in 
terming it masculine freedom. Nothing can be more simply elegant 
than her language, yet it is without labour, inevitably apt, and full of 
light and shade. The style would seem to be a spontaneous reflection 
of a clear, lively intellect, and a strong, firmly-seated heart. We should 
scarcely think the “ Roua Pass” her first work: it affords us every 
reason to believe it will not be her last. 

“ Below the Surface’’!’ is not at all an anatomical novel, as many might 
be led to expect from the title; its dealing is entirely confined to things 
above the surface ; neither the substrata. of society nor the mechanism 
of the mind are laid open to us; and if it had been called “ Life in the 
Shires” it would have fulfilled its aim, and have caused no disappoint- 
ment, It may not be a success, perhaps, for an author to make himself 
better liked than his book; but, in the present instance, the amiable 
and manly tone—the evident pure upright spirit that breathes through 
every page—wins upon us where the story fails and power is wanting. 
The main fault is a certain thinness of style; and this is especially 
marked in the more stirring scenes. The author is nodramatist. He 


sketches well a hereditary Puritan, a scheming lady-mother, a flighty ° 


governess—when at his ease: but he does not quite grasp his reader 
at the exciting moment. His knowledge of the bourgeoisie seems to 
be derived from Bulwer, and the chapter describing the funeral of Mr. 
Usherwood is worthy of that novelist’s pen—which is not high praise. 
The story is made to hinge on the loss ofa child, and on the counubial 
difficulties of a couple that must ultimately come together again—as 
they do so often in novels, so seldom in life. The novel is, in point of 
story, sufficiently amusing, and jogs on comfortably to the end; doubt- 
less, however, story was a secondary consideration with one who 
was planning a social satire, and had set himself to demolish work- 
houses and lunatic asylums. But why relinquish the pamphlet, the 
ancient, approved, and honourable weapon of controversy, in order to 
over-freight fiction with a load that sinks it? Here is another novel 
of “purpose,” well intended, well written, but failing in both ways— 
the fiction is burdened by the fact, and the fact. rendered dubious and 
weak by the fiction. We shall begin at last to feel like those unhappy 
boys who have had much medicine administered to them in sugar— 
shy of the adored sweets. Surely, the public must be in an unwhole- 
some condition, if this is the only means to move them. It is mani- 
festly unfair; the statement cannot but be one-sided. We have a race 
of writers now who imagine they would be disgraced by simply telling 
a story. They deliberately look out for some political or social object 
to annihilate, that will at the same time dignify the events they are 
condescending to relate; and also—last, not least—secure to them a 
large and zealous sect as readers. One or two may have higher motives; 
the author of “ Never too Late to Mend” was certainly in earnest, and 
so is the author of “ Below the Surface,’ whom we thank for a pleasant 
book, and respect as a brave, high-minded man, hoping to meet him 





13 «« Below the Surface. A Story of English Country Life.” 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 1857. 
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again on his old ground (if rumour is right in aseribing the novel to 
Sir Arthur Hallam Elton) ; for here his ability and courage are all but 
wasted, and fruitless. It is not every knight can take the minstrel’s 
seat ; even when this is done, the knightly aim and the bardic faculty 
are rarely found in harmonious union, save when fired by the immediate 
ealls of country ; and there is no longer a distinction between patriots. 
Let writers with a purpose not forget that when they make use of 
fiction to develope their views, these, not to appear contemptible, re- 
quire the display of narrative and dramatic power; and even when 
possessed of such aids, they are but cunning advocates hoodwinking 
the jury in a larger and: more licensed court. 

“ Photo the Suliote”™ is not a novel, but an admirable narrative, 
part historical, and written with great vigour and freshness, recount- 
ing the adventures of the son of Lambro Tzavellas, one of the last 
band of that heroic race of Suliote mountaineers who resisted, till 
finally overwhelmed, the designs and treacheries of old Aly Pasha of 
Joannina. One cannot hope that at this day any warm interest will 
be specially excited on behalf of the gallant Greeks ; it must be taken 
rather as a picture than as a plea: but Mr. Morier’s aim was good 
and honourable. His description of the two opposing parties, of the 
country, the habits and dispositions of the savage Suliotes, and of the 
degraded renegades and dependents of the grim Albanian despot, is 
such as must have sprung from living acquaintance with the people 
and the land; and the contrast between a state of wild freedom, bare 
with all its excesses, and the total corruption of slavery in its hideous 
viciousness, is perpetual, and so presented as not to need artifice in 
the colouring. Nor does Mr. Morier (and we thank him) weaken 
the effect by preaching from the text at all. He is sure of his hand. 
He does not endeavour to be picturesque, but is so perforce. We 
transcribe the scene where seventy Palikaria, under the conduct of 
Tzavellas, marching as allies of the Vizier, are betrayed into his trap. 
They had been purposely led a fatiguing journey, and have abandoned 
their arms to slake their burning thirst in the river Calamas—all save 
Dhimo, a crafty veteran, who is careful to keep his musket dry, 
reloads, and seats himself apart from his comrades in the dusk of 
evening. 

“The Fall of Glizani is a remarkable feature in the wild and picturesque 
valley of the Calamas. It is produced by a sudden depression of the level of 
the country which forms the basis of the mountain whence it springs, and 
which, extending for some distance 'to the right and ‘left of ‘the river’s bed, as- 
sumes the appearance of an immense natural terrace. ‘To a spectator placed 
on the opposite heights near Zitza, the stream of the Calamas is discernible, 
slowly gliding in various meanders upon the upper level, till it reaches the 
edge of the terrace, when, leaping into the vale below, its course becomes as 
impetuous and violent as it was before smooth and gentle, until, as if fatigued 
with their own rage, the waters gradually’relapse into a softer flow lower 
down the valley, but still continue pastially ruliled with the shock, till they 
are confounded with a thousand othermountain streams in the lonian Sea. 





14 «Photo the Suliote. A Tale of Modern Greece.” By David R. Morier, 
Esq. 3 vols. London: Booth, 1857. 
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A slope, thickly covered with the ilex, forms one side of the fall; on the 
other is a green bank, worn into a multitude of precipitous forms by the con- 
tinual spray, which rising in a white mist conceals the bottom of the fall, and 
hovers above the edge like a thin fleecy cloud, the shape varying with every 
gust of wind. . . . . The sun was now set behind the near mountain of 
Shootisla, whose lengthened shadows, thrown across the valley, imparted a 
deeper tint to the dusk, leaving nothing distinct amid the monotonous gloom 
but the broad white foam of the ever-restless waters. None of the Suliotes 
had yet thought of resuming their arms, which lay still unloaded, scattered 
along the river’s bank; but when they had all drunk their fill, fatigued more 
than satiated with the draught, they threw, or rather let themselves drop on 
the ground, at the spot where each happened to be,.caring for nothing ; but at 
last to stretch out their wearied limbs in listless and undisturbed repose. 
“The chief and his son chose their resting-place at a short distance apart 
from the rest, just upon the rise of the wooded slope already mentioned as 
forming one side of the fall. ‘Thou wilt, doubtless, not be loth, Photo, to 
partake of our mehmandar’s promised good cheer, which thou hast stoutly 
earned to day,’ observed Tzavella, while the lad was employed in loosing the 
thongs of leathern sandals which confined his swollen feet. ‘Truly not, 
father,’ replied the young soldier, ‘ provided I be not required to stir another 
step towards it: but I see no preparations yet, except that there be some one 
yonder from the melokhi to tell us the Papas’s kibab and wine are oye 
As the youth spoke, Tzavella could just distinguish by the dubious light the 
figure of a man slowly moving in the space which interposed between himself 
and his comrades. ‘It must be that indefatigable fellow, Dhimo,’ exclaimed 
the chief, ‘who, as if he had not had exercise enough to-day, seems busy col- 
lecting the arms of the Palikaria.’ ‘'To make himself a pillow, I suppose,’ in- 
terrupted Photo, ‘But now I see other men, father: look, they are creeping 
along the right. They are none of ours—they must surely be some of the 
Vezir’s troops who were to join us on the road.’ ‘Tvavella, at this discovery 
of his son’s, had started to his feet; but before he could reply to his conjecture 
the men, whose numbers seemed to be increasing every moment, were seen 
suddenly to rush forward, as if to seize with the velocity of the tiger’s spring 
the prostrate and defenceless Suliotes. ‘‘T'reachery! base treachery!’ ex- 
claimed the chief, and levelled his pistol at the thick of the assailants, less 
with the hope of its taking effect than of rousing his comrades to a sense of 
their danger. ‘Curse on that water which has ruined all!’ said he, whilst his 
pistol hung fire; then, drawing his sword, ‘Follow me close, boy, and re- 
member thou art a Suliote; thou must sell thy life the dearer for heohad el- 
joyed it so short a space.’ The youth made no reply, but, casting aside his 
cumbrous capota and grasping his sabre, he sprang forward before his father, 
no longer mindful of the recent fatigue, and eager only to prove himself 
worthy of his origin. But vain was the generous resolution of them both.” 


They are overpowered, and Dhimo alone escapes :-— 


““Dhimo was in the act of stepping down to recross the stream. His 
form, seen against the last gleam in the western sky, was still visible on the 
opposite te In the same instant the eyes of all the Suliotes were turned 
towards him, and every man, struck by the thoughts of the danger which me- 
naced his native glen, from the perfidy of which his own capture was the first 
symptom, shouted, as by a common impulse, ‘Dhimo, cross not! Fly—fly to 
our place! Tell them we are betrayed! Fly! fly!’ The shout, which was 
meant to warn the soldier of his peril, was that which aggravated it ; for the 
captors, who had been too much occupied with securing their prizes to per- 
ceive the one that remained, now, for the first time, turned their attention to- 
wards him, and, in an instant, above three hundred shots were discharged at 
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Dhimo. One of the Albanians advanced to the water’s edge, and took a deli- 
berate aim. . . . . Dhimo was prepared by his friends’ shouts and his 
enemies firing, and was beforehand with the Turks. There was hardly light 
enough for him to have distinguished his foe, even at so short a distance, had 
not the white drapery which forms the peculiarity of the Albanian costume 
offered to his aim a spot still perceptible amid the surrounding gloom. With a 
steady hand and eye Dhimo levelled his musket in that direction, and fired. 
Then, without stopping to ascertain the effect of his shot, he leapt from the 
bank, and was lost to the further view of friends and foes.” 

The Suliotes are led captive to Joannina, and there, to deliver them, 
Tzavellas engages with Aly to obtain the submission of his brethren, 
leaving his son Photo as hostage for the fulfilment of the promise. 
The main interest then centres in the fortunes of Photo. Tzavellas 
outwits the pasha, and Mr. Morier gives a translation of his original 
letter to Aly—a letter worthy the best heroes of old Greece. But 
this stroke of diplomacy is at the expense of his son Photo, left to the 
mercies of the thwarted despot. He is rescued by the Papas Samuel, 
a well-drawn character, who devotes himself to the task. Love, as a 
passion, is absent ; Photo is too young to know how well he loves the 
Kyra Angelica, and she is too good to give him more than a sister’s 
affection—too good to exist, as they say; for it seems strangely uni- 
versal the belief that women so good as Angelica are not healthy 
women, and render us the breath of but dying flowers, Nevertheless, 
Mr. Morier deserves credit for the picture. Ignatios, Bishop of Arta, 
is the one figure of repose and peace amid so much strife, Angelica 
being overshadowed by her foreseen fate. ‘Chere is grim humour in 
the scene between the Papds Samuel and the Delhi dervish, “a 
ferocious, reckless profligate, whose vices were occasionally exasperated 
to the pitch of rabid mania by the excitement of opium,” yet a privi- 
leged person, and living in the odour of Moslem sanctity. The Papas 
proves too much for him; but it is a splendid combat, wherein the 
elements of fire and water take part against the infidel in a fashion 
that would have been once sung differently. Oriental litigiousness is 
also comically brought out where the old black woman, one of the 
heroes of the renegade Mehemet Effendi, knocked over by Photo in 
his flight, appears before the Cadi to demand justice, with her “ Hak, 
hak! Justice, justice, O Cadi! I have been killed; I have been 
murdered; I have been spit upon; I have been watered upon ; I have 
been pelted, lapidated. Ahi, ahi, wéh, wéeh, hak, hak, O Cadi!” 

We admire this work very much: still it is rather the lucubration 
of a skilful amateur than the production of a master. Better material 
was never given to the novelist : it is one of those subjects that might 
have been built up into a grand and lasting performance ; but we would 
not seem ungrateful to Mr. Morier for the few hours delightful read- 
ing he has furnished us, and we can honestly say of his book—what 
can rarely be said of any—that it deserves to be rescued from the three- 
— limbo of the libraries, and reprinted in a permanent saleable 
orm. 

It was aforetime a feat of boldness to fell a bull with the naked fist, 
or to stand single in the breach against assaulting foes ; but few exam- 
ples that antiquity can offer us exceeds in dogged, determined courage 
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the publishing: of an avowed ‘romance in these days of common-place 
and self-anatomy, when the age will be satisfied with looking at nothing 
but itself, and thinks theaspect of a predecessor not reflecting its own, 
anything but interesting. Mr. Doubleday has forsaken politics, and 
and plunged into Venice, temp. 1590. His devotion disarms criticism. 
We do not learn from him only that under a dry statistical strata may 
boil hot springs of passion, and story-loving credulousness ; but it is 
well when the instance lives before us. Doubtless this gentleman read 
Monk Lewis in his youth, and acquired early the romantic taste 
and feeling, of which we are pleasantly sensible throughout the “ Hve 
of St. Mark.” That, however, is all the eulogy we can bestow on it. 
Romantic imagination Mr. Doubleday has not. The story begins well, 
draggles on, and ends lamely. The excitement of good situations is 
extinguished under bushels of words; and Mr. Doubleday has the 
unhappy prosaic habit of seizing his reader now and then, and droning 
about the sensations and mutual position of lovers during an inter- 
view, instead of dramatizing it. . Here is a randoin specimen :— 

“The mingled and varied emotions towhich she had been so manyhours exposed 

: had given her unusual anim: ition. The personal exertion she had 
been compelled to make had given her cheek a heightened glow. To the graces 
of her fine figure and the ease of her movements, the tumult of her feelings had 
given additional animation. In short, never probably had this charming woman 
seemed more charming. . . . . These graceful negligences only 
added, however, to che fascinating tout ensemble of the being upon whom the 
enthusiastic Ray mond Delancy now gazed; and what marvel can be felt that 
such a sight partially overset the faculties of him who beheld it ?” 

What marvel, indeed! But the reader is all the while thinking of 
the faculties of him who wrote it ; for this redundancy of print amplifies 
unnecessarily what we should have been made previously to apprehend 
and be sure of. We have quoted a portion of the long-winded pas- 
sage to justify our opinion. Mr. Doubleday cannot be spoken to as we 
should address a younger man. It is no shame to him that this is not 
the sort of work he excels in. 

We are not among those who have had faith in Herman Melville’s 
South Pacific travels so much as in his strength of imagination. The 
““Confidence-Man’’6 shows him in a new character—that of a-satirist, 
and a very keen, somewhat bitter, observer. His hero, like Mr. Mel- 
ville in his earlier works, asks confidence of everybody under different 
masks of mendicancy, and is, on the whole, pretty successful. The 
scene is on board an American steamboat—thate pitome ofthe Ameri- 
can world—and a variety of characters are hustled on the stage to 
bring out the Confidence-Man’s peculiarities: it is, in fact, a puppet- 
show ; and, much as Punch is bothered by'the Beadle, and calmly gets 
the better of all his enemies, his wife in the bargain, the Confidence- 
Man succeeds in baffling the one-legged man, whose suspicions and 
snappish incredulity constantly waylay ‘him, and in counting a series of 
victims. Money is of course the great * test of confillence, or credit 











15 “The Eve of St. Mark. * Romance of Venite.” By Thomas Doubleday. 
2vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 

16 ««The Confidence-Man: his Masquerade.”’ By/Herman Melville. Authorized 
edition. London: Longman and Co, 1857. 
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in its place. Money and credit follow the Confidence-Man through 
all his transformations—misers find it impossible to resist him. It 
required close knowledge of the world, and of the Yankee world, to 
write such a book and make the satire acute and telling, and the 
scenes not too improbable for the faith given to fiction. Perhaps the 
moral is the gullibility of the great Republic, when taken on its own 
tack. At all events, it is a wide enough moral to have numerous 
applications, and sends minor shafts:to right and left. Several capital 
aneedotes are told, and well told; but we areconscious. of a certain 
hardness in the book, from the absence of humour, where so much 
humanity is shuffled into close neighbourhood. And with the absence 
of humour, too, there is an absence of kindliness. The view of human 
nature is severe and sombre—at least, that is the impression left on 
our mind. It wants relief, and is written too much in the spirit of 
Timon ; who, indeed, saw life as it is, but first wasted his money, and 
then shut his heart, so that for him there was nothing save naked 
rock, without moss and flower. A moneyless man and a heartless man 
are not good exponents of our state. Mr. Melville has delineated with 
passable correctness, but he has forgotten to infuse the colours that 
exist in nature. The fault may lie in the uniqueness of the construc- 
tion. Spread over a larger canvas, and taking in more of the innumerable 
sides of humanity, the picture might have been as accurate, the satire 
as sharp, and the author would not have laid himself open to the 
charge of harshness. Few Americans write so powerfully as Mr. Mel- 
ville, or in better English, and we shall look forward with pleasure to 
his promised continuation of the masquerade. The first part is a re- 
markable work, and will add to his reputation. 

From the “ Confidence-Man” to “ Magdalen Stafford,’ !7 and “ Ash- 
burn,’’!® is the change trom a stony heath to sunny meadows. They 
have both the merit of being in one volume, and have neither of them 
any other interest than what is attached to the quiet fortunes of medita- 
tive, colloquial heroines,ruminating on their feelings, and seldom moving 
from one spot to chew the cud of fresh fancy. They are very pure 
reading, and can be conscientiously recommended to young ladies. 
Masculine readers may not feel so much exeitement about country 
damsels destined to marry the first man they love, and to love him 
ever after, with no further hindrance to their immediate junction than 
the lack of a little plain, straightforward speaking—a verge they are 
trembling constantly up to, constantly shrinking away from. There are 
some of us who have seen how unmistakeably the youngest of women 
can speak with one of their thousand tongues, when they are inclined 
to let their emotions be specially known; and to such it might be a 
wonder why, lady and gentleman willing, the lovers are kept asunder 
so long: but we are not adepts in the mysteries, and doubtless it is 
right and well that they should be mutually ignorant, since so many 
stories are founded entirely upon this principle and plot; and once 
accept the possibility, which a maiden of tender years unhesitatingly 
does, such incidents as “a morning drive,” a “talk in the shrub- 








17 * Magdalen Stafford ; or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy Day.” London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1857. 
18 “Ashburn. A Tale.’ By Aura, London: Saunders and Otley. 1857. 
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bery,” a “county ball,” are thrilling almost to fever, to say nothing of 
runaway horses, and impromptu tauromachia in a field. “ Magdalen 
Stafford” is the best written book of the two, and contains occasional 
passages of nice description. 

A reprint of “ Stories and Sketches,” by James Payn,!® brings to our 
mind that there was once a young poet of Trinity of that name, who 
promised well, but has long been silent. His stories are not so good 
as his sketches, which are smart and amusing—possibly, a little too 
much in the popular style of one of the periodicals they first appeared 
in. Mr. Payn does not lack ability to produce a sustained work, and 
whether in poetry or in prose, we shall welcome it gladly. 

We have all of us so many sad Crimean memories, that the song of 
a heart bereaved by the late war does not require genius to make its 
lightest word move thousands deeply ; and when the sorrow is unaf- 
fectedly simple in utterance, it may of itself claim a passport into 
numerous households without any rich arrayal of verse. “The Lost 
Friend” is the title of a set of little tender poems written in 
memory of one of England’s dead heroes. The author recals the 

spots where they have walked together, the grace and nobleness of 
his ancient comrade, and it is impossible not to share and sympathize 
with a grief so unstrained in expression, and full of quiet sincerity :— 


“We are so happy, dear! and yet 
These sudden memories will arise : 
E’en now I may not quite forget 
The light of his warm hazel eyes, 
That shone around me in my youth— 
Yours hardly veil a tenderer light. 
We are so happy !—yet, in truth, 
I would that he were here to-night, 
“Who sleeps not in our English earth, 
The English earth he loved so well, 
The soil to which he owed his birth, 
The soil for which he fought and fell. 
And thou canst not, red Russian land, 
A nobler form than his enfold, 
Whose death I learned when this right hand 
From his last grasp was scarcely cold.” 


The same string is still harped on, but where communion of feeling 
is established there can be no monotony :— 


“Soon borne on wires across the gloomy sea 
Came tidings.—Let me feel thy hand 
In mine, my Helen, nearer still to me ; 
For, Helen, we speak of him in the land 
He never more may look upon. They told 
Me he was dead, and on my life fell cold 
The shadow of that lone Crimean grave, 
O’er which no English elm may ever wave. 





~ 49 Stories and Sketches.” By James Payn, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


1857. 
20 <‘The Lost Friend, a Crimean Memory; and other Poems.” By Colburn 
Mayne, Esq. London: John Chapman. 1857, 
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“A shade that only passed when on me slept, 
Last spring, the sunlight of thy love; 





















































al But from my heart went not his image, kept 
Until we meet again above. 

- For separate still from every household gad 
“ Is that dear image of a faithful friend, 
d Whose head is pillowed on no English sod. 
wh Now, Helen, now my tale is at an end.” 
d When we come to the “other poems” the charm is broken. ‘The 
d author appears rather as an admirer of the arts than as a poet. 

“ Indische Skizzen,’’*! is the modest title as opposed, says the author, 
of to Indian Studies, of a very excellent series of articles reprinted from a 
“ German periodical. One of them, “Modern Investigations on Ancient 
f. India,” has already been translated into English (published by Wil- 
a liams and Norgate), and is the most interesting, although we would 
" not say the most valuable, of the series ; for the articles on “ Buddhism,” 


« and on the “ Relations of India with Occidental Lands,” may, perhaps, 
" rank higher in importance. Herr Weber is well read in English works 
if on India, but, excepting a trifling hint or so from Jones, Wilson, and 
Prinsep, he does not owe us much, nor is there much to be borrowed 
from us. The Germans have latterly turned their attention to Indian 
research with their usual intellectual ardour, and our thanks are due to 
the German Oriental Society for the encouragement they have held out 
to the studious investigations of their countrymen. We trust that the 
remaining three essays will appear in an English form. 

When the first feeling of proud congratulation and delight following 
the discovery of their national epic, the “Lay of the Nibelungen,” had 
somewhat cooled, there was not among Germans, as there might have 
been elsewhere, a reaction—an attempt to prove the whole a fabrica- 
tion, or fortuitous concourse of particles of verse. On the contrary, the 
entire body of professors set to work to discover its origin, and render 
the treasure comprehensible to the German race in all its bearings. 
Differences of opinion naturally ensued, and then came a great battle, 
which has raged with a vehemence only possible to German professers, 
and is not yet appeased. 

The pale morning beam of historic light shed by Tacitus on Ger- 
many, making darkness visible, was, till the discovery of the Nibel- 
; ungen and of the traditions that were its source, all that existed to 

relieve the dead obscurity that enwrapped those primitive races, and 
gave us, moreover, but a cold outer view and uncertain glimpses, how- 
ever priceless. These traditions supply the want, and shine down like 
stars against the night of Old Germany, showing us the habits and 
inner life of the people and their kings at the period of the incursion 
of the Roman legions—hereditary princes heading their tribes in the 
fight, or lending their presences to the happy nuptial festivals, or 
winning their brides by great deeds of arms; combating giants 

monsters, dragons; costly weapons, renowned in song, being fur. 





31 “Tndische Skizzen. Vier Bisher in Zeitschriften Zerstreute Vortrage und 
1 Abhandlungen.” Von Albrecht Weber, nebst einer Schrifttafel. Berlin: Ferd. 
Dimmler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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nished them from the smithies, and Odin lending them luck. 
It is the same people described by Tacitus, only we know them more 
fully, and breathe for the first time the true German atmosphere 
—the grossest or the most delicate of any. Here we have them 
in their wild, weird humour, too; a humour that yet distinguishes 
them, and excites laughter even while the hair is on end—possibly the 
greatest achievement which an imaginative German prides himself on 
producing; and frightful to listen to, with implicit faith in those 
ancient forests of Rhineland and Westphalia, from the recitation of a 
grey-beard minstrel grimly earnest. The heart of the forest still lives 
in every German breast. 

Herr Raszmann, in his “ Deutsche Heldensage und Ihre Heimat,’ 
has collected all those traditions from which the song of “Siegfried, 
the Dragon-slayer ”’ was composed ; a labour of love, not entered upon 
for the purposes of controversy: commenced, as he tells us, anterior to 
the present literary hubbub, and to prove an epic unity in the Sagas, 
their primal German origin—notwithstanding the claim put in by 
the North—and so to arrange the legends as best to exhibit how the 
Nibelungen was built up into the grand song as we have it now. He 
has printed at the end of the work a number of popular Mirchen 
from Grimm, having undoubted reference to the story of the German 
epic hero; and he is justified in his hope that the book will find 
favour not solely with the learned, but in extended circles. A com- 
parison between the Scandinavian Sigurd and the German Siegfried, 
shows that, however fond of blood the poet who wrote the lay may 


have been, he could conceive and set forth a perfect hero, and was so 
far cultured as to represent his heroine other than a scold. Sigurd is 
faithless and perjured ; he has little claim to our sympathy—none to 
our respect. Siegfried is chaste and generous; a character not excelled 
in pure nobility by the knights of chivalry. 





21 “‘Die Deutsche Heldensage und Ihre Heimat.” Von August Raszmann. 
Erster Bund. ‘‘ Die sage von den Wolsungen und Niflungen in der Edda und Wél- 
sungsaga,” Hannover; Carl Riimpler. 1857. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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